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ON REVELATION, CHAP. x. 8—I1. cHap. x1. 1, 2. 


A work has lately appeared* which has done more to elucidate the 
Apocalypse than any which had gone before it; and which, whoever 
of different views may wish otherwise, seems destined to rescue from 
neglect, and to fix on a permanent basis, the structure and the true 
principles of interpretation of that mysterious book. It will be of no 
use to affect to overlook it; and no student of divinity will find that 
he can long dispense with reading it. It is therefore the more import- 
ant to sift such a work, and to detach from it whatever of demon- 
strable error may have crept into it. 

There are two novel positions, novel at least as discovered in the 
Apocalypse, which the author has advanced, and which I hope to show 
are, in their new aspect, not less erroneous than novel. The first of 
these is contained in the startling announcement of the discovery of a 
“‘ divinely pronounced sentence” in favour of “the line of apostolic 
succession ;”’ not, indeed, in its more exclusive sense, but as embracing 
all the ministers of the Reformation, who have, in the fact of St. John’s 
being made their representative, “a direct intimation of their being all 
in the line.”’ But then this line or stream, as we shall see, is the 
one flowing out of the old cesspool, Rome, and carrying back the first 
commission of those included within it to their Romish ordination. 





* Hore Apocalyptice ; or, A Commentary on the Apocalypse, Critical and His- 
torical : including also an Examination of the chief Prophecies of Daniel. Illus- 
trated by an Apocalyptic Chart, and sundry Engravings from medals and other 
extant monuments of antiquity. By the Rev. G. B. Elliott, A.M., late Vicar of 
Tuxford, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Three volumes 8vo. 1844. 
London : Seeley and Co. 
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The author has, however, conceded so much, has shown so excellent 
a spirit, and has advanced so near the point of an entire rejection of 
the “‘great fiction of the times,” that it is truly an ungracious task to 
have to find any fault with him. On the other hand, the very fact of 
his having brought it to that point, and there having left it, denuded 
indeed of its excrescences, but with its seminal principle uneradicated ; 
wounded, but with life still remaining and potent for ill, is the very 
condition which calls the more earnestly for a stroke which shall 
destroy its vitality. To have fearlessly stripped the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession of its extravagant pretensions and exclusive claims, 
is no common merit in a minister of the Anglican church in these 
days. But to leave it where Mr. Elliott has left it, as dependent 
on and issuing out of Romish ordination, is just to surrender it to 
those who, having it, though but in bare existence, conceded to them, 
will be well satisfied with the grant, knowing that in their hands it 
can speedily be restored to vigour. In fact, while this tie is retained 
im any shape, nothing is done towards the removal of the obnoxious 
doctrine ; and the Puseyite, with this principle conceded to him, will 
laugh at the triumphs of those who fancy that they have crippled him. 
It is this tie, then, half untied, but still fast enough to hold the fatal 
principle within its folds, which I wish fairly to give as exhibited by 
Mr. Elliott, and to dissever from its supposed apocalyptic connexion. 

It is first necessary to observe, that throughout the apocalyptic 
figurations St. John is supposed by Mr. Elliott to fill a symbolic cha- 
racter as the representative of the church or its ministers ; and that, 
arrived at that point in the prophecy which he considers to be the 
chronological position of the Reformation (Apoc. x. 8—11) he is to 
be considered as the “ representative of the ministers of the Reforma- 
tion.” It is further supposed, that at this particular point Luther, as 
the leading minister of the Reformation, is personally symbolised, with 
special reference to some prominent incidents in his life. Whether 
this particular interpretation be correct or not, is a question which I 
do not feel myself called upon to raise. It is the inference extracted 
from this interpretation, rather than the interpretation itself, with 
which we have to do; and, to state this fairly, I shall give it, as far as 
is consistent with brevity, in Mr. Elliott’s own words. 

** And now,” says Mr. E. “having to show the fulfilment of the 
apocalyptic symbolisation contained in the passage that heads the 
present section (‘The angel said, Thou must prophesy again before 
many nations,’ &c.) a symbolisation agreeing with the epoch and 
stage of progress next notable in the history of the Reformation, it 
may be, perhaps, best introduced by observing on that first prophesy- 
ing or Gospel preaching by Luther, just alluded to, and also the 
commission authorising him in it, which the words and form of his 
apocalyptic re-commissioning may deem to allude to. Now, this 
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primary charge and commission Luther received at his ordination.” 
Mr. Elliott then, adverting to that portion of the ritual which gave 
him authority to preach the Gospel, adds, “ All this, I say, was con- 
sonant with Christ’s own appointment ; and his subsequent ordination 
as priest not invalidating the obligation, and the order of his vicar- 
general having confirmed, the more he was enlightened from above, 
the more the deep sense of the obligation laid on him by that solemn 
commission pressed upon his mind; for he looked through the 
ordaining bishop to Him in whose name the bishop acted, even the 
Lord Jesus. ‘It was not from the hands of man,’ he said, ‘ that I 
received the Gospel, but of Christ.’ And well indeed did he fulfil the 
function of evangelist thus committed to him. The church of Wit- 
temberg heard a strange sound in the revived preaching of the Lord 
Jesus. Nor this alone: by his preaching, by his lectures in the 
university, by the circulation of evangelical writings, by the influence 
of personal communication, and that too which he had occasion 
officially to exercise in a visitation, as the vicar-general’s substitute, of 
the Augustine convents in Electoral Saxony, he was already, before his 
rupture with the Papacy, the means of preparing for evangelical 
preachers not a few of the monks and clergy.” 

** Such,” continues Mr. E., “was Luther’s first Gospel preaching, 
such the original commission that authorised him in it. And with it 
we begin our illustration of the prophecy before us.” Mr. E. then 
goes on to state that the function of evangelist thus committed to 
him, was broken off by his deportation and confinement in the castle 
of Wartburg ; during which both his friends and his enemies thought 
his labours were ended: both he and his fellow-labourers were ex- 
communicated and silenced, and the progress of the Reformation 
seemed brought toa stand. But his work was not finished; he was 
to prophesy again ; and his brethren, the reforming ministers, were to 
prophesy with him, in the face of the papal and imperial fulminations. 
** Now it was to be expected,” observes Mr. Elliott, “ that on account 
of the departure in some (of the reforming churches) from direct 
episcopal ordination, and on account of the bishops in the others 
being excommunicated and degraded by Rome, there would be raised 
cavillings against ministers ordained in them, as if uncommissioned 
and unordained. Hence the desirableness of some divinely-pronounced 
sentence in the matter. And here we seem to have the very thing we 
might desire. Supposing that the sense I have attached to the pas- 
sage is the right one, (and I think, considering the context in which it 
occurs, it will be hard indeed to disprove it,) we have in the fact of 
St. John’s being made representative of the ministers of the Reforma- 
tion, a direct intimation of their being all in the line of apostolic suc- 
cession; and in the angel’s words, ‘Thou must prophesy again,’ of 
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their being commissioned by Him who commissioned the apostles— 
the Anaezt of the covenant, Carist Jesus.’’* 

To this interpretation of the apocalyptic charge, ‘Thou must 
prophesy again,” &c., in the renewed commission of the reforming 
ministers, we need make no objection. The question in dispute refers 
not to the second commission, but to the first; not to the one from 
God, but to the one from men, and the theory of apostolical succession 
assumed to be contained in it. The parallel drawn by Mr. Elliott 
between John in his symbolic character, and Luther in his ecclesiastical 
one, is so contrary to the entire scope of the book which is supposed 
to furnish it, that we cannot hesitate to pronounce it forced. The 
order to prophesy again cannot refer back, as Mr. E. contends, to 
the first commission given to Luther at his ordination, but to the call 
by the Spirit to come out of that den of darkness, on which, but for 
the real call, this spurious one had for ever set the seal; and the 
commission then given him to prophesy, or to declare the truth in 
the face of antichrist and his myrmidons, the bishops and priests of 
Rome, who had succeeded in filling its place with a counterfeit. In 
what impassioned and indignant language would Luther exclaim at 
his being brought forward as the defender of Romish orders, and an 
apostolical succession through them! His call was not at his ordina- 
tion by the Romish hierarchy; not in or by that ordination, as Mr. 
Elliott would contend ; he was dead then: but at the summons to 
come out, by which he was first called into spiritual life; when the 
word of God first met his astonished eyes, and the Spirit (the true 
ordainer) breathed life and light into his soul, and gave him the com- 
mission which he so repeatedly declares he never dared to lay down. 
Mr. Elliott shows that Luther himself looked upon his second call, 
his re-ordination or re-commission, as Mr. E. terms it, after his soli- 
tude at Wartburg, as no act of man, or through man, but as “ a voice 
from heaven.” Why not then his first call from his cell at Erfurth of 
the same kind? It is plain that Luther considered it so. “It was 
not,” says he, ‘from the hand of man that I received the Gospel, 
but of Christ.” As to his leaning to ecclesiastical authority, or his 
reverence for ecclesiastical orders, we know that it was long, and not 
till after many a conflict, before he could shake off the trammels of 
the church, or persuade himself that he was released from his alle- 
giance to the pope himself. It was indeed by slow degrees, as might 
have been expected, that truth triumphed over error in the mind of 
Luther. Nor was the triumph destined ever to be complete. To the 
last he could not entirely divest himself of his Romish ideas of the 
eucharist. It honours not either the accuracy or the discrimination 
of Mr. Elliott, to introduce Luther as speaking in terms of reverence 


* Hore Apocalyptice, Part ILI. ch. vi. 
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and submission of the “orders” of the church of Rome, and his 
own ordination conferred by it. ‘The more,” says Mr. E., ‘ he was 
enlightened from above, the more the deep sense of the obligation 
laid on him by that solemn commission pressed upon his mind ; for 
he looked through the ordaining bishop to Him in whose name the 
bishop acted, even the Lord Jesus.”” No doubt he did at the time of 
his ordination, and for just so long after as he continued to look on 
the pope as the vicar of Christ, and his bishops as the veritable suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But what does he say of them afterwards, 
when he had learned to call the pope antichrist, and his church 
Babylon? What does he say then? Immediately after the Leipsic 
discussion, which Luther himself has marked as the epoch of his 
enfranchisement from the papal yoke, we find him calling attention 
to himself as an example of the great difficulty of unlearning “ errors 
which by long use have become to us as a second nature ;’ that after 
seven years’ reading and expounding the Scriptures, and all the ad- 
vances he had made in evangelical knowledge, he yet could not before 
see, “that of necessity, and beyond doubt, the pope is the devil.” * 
Six months before the above-mentioned discussion, writing to Spalatin, 
he says, ‘I am reading the decretals of the pontiffs, and let me 
whisper it in your ear, I know not whether the pope is antichrist 
himself, or whether he is his apostle ; so misrepresented, and even 
crucified, does Christ appear in them.”+ Three months after the 
discussion there needed no whispering; he then speaks out thus, 
“* Now I know that the pope is antichrist, and that his chair is that 
of Satan himself.” Again: “Now I know that the papacy is 
nothing but the reign of Babylon, and the violence of the mighty 
hunter Nimrod.”t Mixing one day with the huntsmen in the vicinity 
of the Wartburg, he exclaimed, ‘‘Is it not the very picture of the 
devil, setting his dogs, the bishops—those messengers of antichrist— 
and sending them out to hunt down poor souls?”’§ It was also after 
the period above referred to that he wrote as follows: “It has been 
said that the pope, the bishops, the priests, and those who dwell in 
the convents, form the spiritual or ecclesiastical state; and that the 
princes, nobles, citizens, and peasants, form the secular state or laity. 
This is a fine story, truly. Let no one, however, be alarmed by it. 
Ali Christians belong to the spiritual state ; and there is no other 
difference between them, than that of the functions they discharge.” 
“The unction, the tonsure, ordination, consecration by the bishop or 
the pope, may make a hypocrite, but never a spiritual man.” “If 
any pious laymen were banished to a desert, and having no regularly 
consecrated priest among them, were to agree to choose for that oftice 





* D’Aubigné, vol. ii. p. 74. Walther’s Edition. + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 16. 
¢ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 139, 163. § Ibid. vol. iii. p. 20. 
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one of their number, married or unmarried, this man would be as 
truly a priest as if he had been consecrated by all the bishops in the 
world.”* Acting on these sentiments, Luther and his colleagues at 
Wittemberg began subsequently to ordain ministers. ‘‘ Let not the 
pope, the bishops, or the monks, exclaim against us,”’ said Melancthon, 
*‘We are the church; he who separates from us separates himself 
from the church. There is no other church, save the assembly of 
those who have the word of God, and who are purified by it.” + 

All this (and more to the same purpose might be quoted) does not 
look much like Luther’s acknowledging an apostolic commission re- 
ceived at his ordination ; which “not men, but Christ, through men, 
had communicated ;” or that he ‘looked through the ordaining 
bishop to Him in whose name the bishop acted.’ Luther, at least, 
must be acquitted from any share in favouring the interpretation 
given; and so next must the apocalypse. 

If Christ had appointed a human channel through which to convey 
his commission, and the gift of the Holy Spirit as a constituent part 
of it, (which, according to the terms of ordination in Mr. Elliott’s own 
church, he must acknowledge that it is,) would it not be marked by 
appropriate characters, and have the sign and seal of his own Spirit, 
instead of that of antichrist, upon it? Could antichrist communicate 
by special commission the Spirit of Christ? If there had been 
apocalyptic sanction for apostolical succession, there would have been 
apocalyptic security for the progression and fitness of the line along 
which it was to pass. Instead of its being a line of demons, as history 
and the apocalypse itself represents it, it would have been preserved as 
a line of saints, and intimated as such accordingly. They who were 
to be the recipients and transmitters of the Holy Ghost, would have 
shown to whom they belonged. And they who in an especial manner 
were to be the subjects of the promise, “Lo I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world,” would have been the subjects of the 
special keeping of Him who thus engaged to dwell with them, and 
would have shown themselves to have been what those who are his 
have shown themselves to be in all ages from that time to this. Had 
the commission run only in the words, “‘As my Father sent me, so 
send I you,”’ baseless as the succession doctrine would have been even 
then, it would at least have wanted some of its more monstrous features. 
But the promised presence of Christ himself with the parties to whom 
the commission was given, is inseparable from the commission itself. 
If God’s word be true, they must go together; and then what can 
equal the absurdity, the madness of insisting that the parties bearing 
this commission, and alone possessing the power of transmitting it, 
are to be sought, not in the armies of the King, but in the ranks of 


* D’Aubigné, vol. ii. p. 108. + Ibid. vol. iii. p. 290. 
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his greatest enemies: of those whom he himself has characterised by 
every term significant of infamy, loathing, and abomination? That 
this should be the line by which the Holy Spirit was to descend, is a 
proposition so monstrous even to human reason, and so insulting to a 
God of holiness, that one stands in utter amazement, that a man who 
seems well to have studied, and correctly to appreciate the church 
claiming sole possession of it, should, under any modification what- 
ever, countenance it for a moment. Our wonder is increased rather 
than lessened at witnessing how near he could approach to the dis- 
covery of the whole truth, and yet stop short of it: that he could fail 
to detect in the whole of the pretended commission what he could 
discern clear enough in a part of it; namely, that it was nothing else 
than ‘blasphemous and a lie.” He could see this in the form of 
Luther’s ordination to the priesthood. He could see that this ordina- 
tion was vitiated by the pretended power given to him to sacrifice for 
the living and the dead. But he could not see that his commission as 
deacon, to minister at the altar, and to preach the word of God, was 
vitiated by the polluted hands which presumed to confer it; and which 
at the same time pretended to have the Spirit of Christ, and the 
power to forgive sins to bestow along with it. 

Recollecting, then, that it is not private, or tractarian, or patristic 
authority for the doctrine of apostolical succession that we are in- 
quiring into, but apocalyptic, I would put it to every advocate for this 
doctrine, and to the esteemed author of “‘ Hore Apocalyptice” in 
particular, whether the support he imagines he has found for it can be 
true: whether, to give it on this ground our most measured sanction, 
is not to bring ourselves into the appalling predicament of confounding 
truth and error, purity and impurity, the spouse and the harlot, 
Christ and antichrist; and in fact, of making the apocalypse belie 
itself ! 

Let it further be recollected, that the application of this portion of 
the prophecy to Luther at all, is at the least problematical, and that 
Luther himself repudiates and annuls the entire comment, both in the 
letter and the spirit ; and we have an instance of the force of pre- 
judice and of system, which may humble our self-dependence, and in 
its lesson should send us to the word with a prayer, that not only the 
veil of ignorance may be removed from our eyes, but the mists of 
prejudice also; which, while they do not shut out the light of the 
truth, may so refract and distort its rays, as to confuse its parts and 
falsify its proportions. 

The second of the two discoveries referred to at the commencement 
of this article, is that of the authority of the civil magistrate in the 
constitution of the church—a long and abrupt leap from the legitimate 
interpretation of the temple-measuring by John; and the instrument 
by which this leap is effected is no other than the staff or “reed” 
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given by the angel, with which to measure the temple, &e., (Apoc. xi. 
1,2.) Mr. Elliott having given a sketch of the temple scene, and the 
emblematic meaning of the two courts, the altar court and the outer 
court,—the former, of the faithful worshippers or true visible church, 
and the latter, of the apostate or heathenised Christian church, thus 
proceeds: “This premised the meaning of the predictive clause before 
us,—‘ Rise and measure the temple of God, and the altar court, and 
those that worship in it; but the court that is without the temple 
leave out, and measure it not, for it is given to the Gentiles,’-—will 
readily approve itself to the reader. It must signify that they whom 
St. John represented, that is Luther and his fellow-reformers, would, as 
the sequel to their resumption of prophesying, or Gospel preaching, be 
directed to the regular constitution of the reformed church, (that which 
might now alone be rightly deemed Christ’s church visible,) for the 
measuring implies the edification and constitution of what is measured ; 
that they would define, as those who only could be considered to be- 
long to it, such as in public profession and worship recognised that 
cardinal point of the Christian faith, justification by the alone efficacy 
of Christ's propitiatory sacrifice ; that they would exelude in all this 
the Romish church as apostate and heathen ; further, that in order to 
these important acts, the authority of the civil magistrate or ruler 
would be given them ; it being said, ‘there was given me a reed like 
unto a rod,’ with which to measure ; and both the more usual Scrip- 
ture use of the word rod, and that which is here absolutely necessary, 
in order to the words having any force at all, (for what could be the 
use of resembling the measuring-reed to a simple stick or staff?) in- 


dicating that that oficial rod was intended by the word which was the 


badge of the civil magistrate.” * 


On the former part of this interpretation, namely, that which relates 
to the constitution of the church by the reformers themselves, I have 
no remarks to offer. These, in accordance with the limits of the task 
I have assigned myself, must be confined to the latter part, which 
introduces the civil magistrate on the scene ; whose presence, as will 
have been observed, is made to turn entirely on the correctness of the 
interpretation which makes the reed an official rod, and the badge of the 
civil magistrate. That the staff or rod (d88es) was thus used is well 
known: we have it thus introduced in the mock installation in Pilate’s 
hall. But that this usage of the term (one amongst others) warrants the 
abrupt introduction of the civil magistrate on the scene, is the thing to 
be proved. It occurs in four places in the New Testament, in the 
sense of a walking staff, a convenient and common instrument enough 
for measuring; and that the reed or cane (xdAapos) was the common 
material of both rod and staff, is highly probable. In Rev. xxi. 15, we 





* Llore Apocalyptic, Part III. chap. vi. sect. 2. 
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have again a measuring instrument introduced under the same desig- 
nation of a reed; but here it is a “ golden reed;” which, if in the 
one case, its likeness to a rod implied that the measuring, or what was 
designed by it, was to be effected by the civil power; here, its quality 
of gold, might, by the same license of exposition, be taken to imply 
that the purpose intended, that is, the building of the city, was to be 
effected by money. In this latter instance, too, Mr. Elliott introduces 
no mundane authority, or antitype ; but admits that the measuring of 
the New Jerusalem was in the sense of its “evidently being a city 
built and constituted for the saints in Divine grace and love ;”’ that is, 
by God himself: the angel being nothing more than the illustrating 
agent. Why, then, in this instance, is the symbol to be stretched to 
something beyond? The only difference is that, in the one case, the 
angel himself is the operator, and in the other, St. John. 

Again, why should John’s reed differ from Ezekiel’s, or have any 
more mysterious signification attached to it? There is the same 
xdAapuos or kanek in both instances, and its use is the same. In fact 
the reed, no doubt from its material, was the ancient term for a mea- 
sure, which, from its use by Ezekiel, acquired an established value. 
But John’s reed was likened untoarod; and Mr. Elliott asks, ‘* What 
could be the use of resembling the measuring reed to a simple stick or 
staff?’ How many instances are there in the Bible, when in similar 
incautiousness of style, the same question might not be asked? What 
if, after all, the rod or staff to which the reed is likened, should be 
simply introduced as a term of comparison, which seems its probable 
design ; descriptive of figure, size, and strength, or to distinguish it at 
once to the reader from the diminutive stem cut up into pens, or the 
frail thing “shaken by the wind?” But we are not shut up in our 
interpretation to a mere answer to this question: there is another. If 
the measuring instrument given to St. John had been designed to 
symbolise the civil power, and the rod was specially that symbol, then 
the rod itself as such, would have been the instrument given, and so 
called, and not another, with another name and quality, but only like 
it. Further, the official rod or sceptre was the insigne or badge of 
authority in him who bore it, of a special power lodged in hinself. 
St. John then, in this light, was the possessor, in himself, of the office 
which the rod typified, and the sole executor of his own special com- 
mission. And thus, if the reed like unto a rod, signified anything 
beyond a measuring instrument, if it was an emblem of authority of 
any kind, it must be the authority of the body whom John himself 
represented, namely, the church, or the ministers of the church. 

Another observation may be made here. Had the emblem been 
intended to denote some other authority, foreign to, and exercising 
rule over the church, the emblem, conformable to what I think I am 
entitled to call apocalyptic usage, would have been retained by the 
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angel for the purpose of measuring, or put into some other hand, sig- 
nificant of a change of parties in whom authority was to be vested. 
If it really meant the civil power at all, it must be, not as lifting the 
civil magistrate into what Mr. Elliott calls his “natural right of 
supremacy,” but in the Romish sense of subjection to the church. A 
dangerous tool is this rod, to make too much of. 

If I have succeeded in showing that there is no apocalyptic sanction 
for the exercise of the authority of the civil magistrate in the constitu- 
tion of the church, I have accomplished all I undertook to do. The 
advocates of this authority are fond of magnifying its importance in the 
Reformation, and the assistance rendered by it to the Reformers. But 
it would be easy to show, on the other hand, that what they gained, 
their cause lost ; that just in proportion as dukes and electors meddled 
with it in their civil capacities, its course was arrested, its spirit eva- 
porated, the two courts were gradually thrown into one, and the true 
and the false professors became outwardly intermingled as before ; for it 
matters very little in this sense, whether the distinction is between the 
Romish false worshipper and the Protestant true one, or between the 
latter and the nominal Christian, or practical infidel bearing the 
Protestant name. But what does Luther say and do amongst it all ? 
Because, if as the leader and representative of the reformed ministers, 
he is the measurer symbolised by St. John, he should be found consist- 
ent with himself. If indeed, in his arduous, and for a while almost 
single-handed, struggle, and with his Romish prepossessions, he should 
seek, or avail himself of, when offered, the assistance of the secular 
arm, where would be the wonder? But let us hear him. Writing to 
Spalatin, in 1520, he says, “‘If the Gospel were of such a nature that 
it must be propagated or supported by earthly potentates, God would 
not have committed it to the hands of a few fishermen. It is not to 
princes or to pontiffs that the task is assigned of defending God’s word. 
Enough for them, if they can themselves escape the judgments of the 
Lord and his anointed.”’** Earnestly desiring that the mass should be 
abolished in the cathedral of Wittemberg, he addressed to the chapter, 
on the Ist March, 1523, a requisition to that effect, which he repeated 
on the 11th July. The canons having pleaded the elector’s orders, 
Luther thus replies, ‘‘ What in this case have we to do with the prince’s 
orders? he is but a secular prince ; his business is to bear the sword, 
and not to interfere in the ministry of the Gospel.’’+ In his answer 
to Henry the Eighth’s celebrated ‘ Defence of the Seven Sacraments,” 
he says, ‘‘ It is to this book (the Gospel) that I keep—upon it I rest— 
in it I make my boast—in it I triumph and exult over papists, Aqui- 
nases, Henrys, sophists, and all the swine of hell. The King of heaven 
is on my side, therefore I fear nothing, though even a thousand 





* D’Aubigné, vol. ii. p. 191. Tt Ibid. vol. iii. p. 233. 
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Augustines, a thousand Cyprians, and a thousand such churches as 
that of which this Henry is defender, should rise up against me.’’* 

Further extracts to the same effect might be made. But I do not 
know what more can be required to show what were Luther’s real 
opinions on the interference of princes in ecclesiastical affairs. One 
remark, however, is suggested by the last quotation. According to 
Mr. Elliott’s doctrine of the rights of ‘lawful sovereigns,” Henry 
possessed the “natural right of assuming to himself the supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters ;’’ and of course the same right to the exercise of 
it. Luther must have forgotten all about the ‘reed like unto a rod,” 
and his dutifulness to the civil magistrate involved in his own com- 
mission, when he spoke of the king of England in such discourteous 
terms. 

If any thing which has been said above should have the effect of 
prejudicing the reader against Mr. Elliott’s work, or of leading him to 
believe that it is undeserving his attention, he may, | think, be safely 
assured that he will find on trial that he was never more mistaken ; 
that whatever his particular opinions on prophetic subjects may be, 
he is in possession of a rich mental treat and a biblical treasure which 
he would by no means have foregone ; and that, notwithstanding occa- 
sional diversity of opinion, he will admit, at the close of his journey 
through nearly fifteen hundred closely-printed pages, that he has been 
travelling with an able and accomplished guide, and a pious, liberal, 
and engaging companion. 


J. G. M. 
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Wuen God gave the law of public worship at Sinai, he said to the 
Jews, “In all places where I record my name, I will come unto thee, 
and bless thee.” Exod. xx. 25. Now whatever the Jews understood or 
expected from this promise of the Divine presence and blessing, they 
attached so much importance to it, that they thought nothing too 
good, or too much for the tabernacle of worship, although every thing 
required for its frame and furniture was the best of their property ; as 
gold, silver, jewels, furs, and spices. So delighted were they with 
the prospect of a house where God would meet and bless them, that 
the builders of the tabernacle had to call in the authority of Moses in 
order to limit and restrain the liberality of the people, they brought 
in so much more than enough. Exod. xxxvi. 5. This is such an 
uncommon thing now, that we are compelled to suppose that the Jews 
who acted thus, expected more spiritual benefit from the sanctuary 
than we do, and saw more good in the promise of the Divine presence 
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and blessing than the generality recognise now. We have the same 
promise, and we as much need the same blessing; but neither fact 
creates the same liberality, or awakens equal expectation. Why is 
this? Did the Jews expect too much good from the promise of God, 
or do we expect too little? No one, of course, can answer the former 
part of this question, or tell precisely what they expected. We do 
know, however, that they never repented nor regretted that they had 
given so much in the service of God. We know also, that the Jews 
felt it to be a punishment as well as a heavy privation, to be debarred 
from entering the house of God, when they had neglected certain 
precautions and ceremonies. Then, the short time during which they 
were not allowed to ‘‘enter the tabernacle,’’ seemed long to them, 
and they were glad when it was over. Moses had never occasion to 
reprove them for not attending public worship, nor to upbraid them 
for grudging its expensive sacrifices. He had not even to caution 
them, as Paul did the Hebrew Christians, by the solemn charge, 
“‘ Not forsaking the assemsiine of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is.” Heb. x. 25. There were no deserters or neglecters in the 
church in the wilderness; and it is an interesting fact, that the first 
Christian church, like the Jewish church at first, were exceedingly 
fond of public worship, and liberal upon a grand scale. The converts at 
Pentecost were “daily in the temple,” and ‘continued stedfastly in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking bread, and in 
prayers,” as well as in acts of munificent zeal and charity. Acts ii. 41. 
Thus the first worshippers in both churches were much alike in 
expecting good, and in doing good, in connexion with the house of 
God. 

This coincidence is remarkable. It is not, however, the only 
remarkable one. Both churches had just witnessed something of the 
visible presence of God in the midst of them. ‘The church in the 
wilderness” saw it as cloud and fire at Sinai; and the church in 
Jerusalem, as whirlwind and fire at Pentecost. Thus both were 
influenced, no doubt, by the visible shekinah of glory, or the sensible 
token of the Divine presence; for that would naturally call forth 
extraordinary hope and liberality. Indeed, a visible token of it, 
whether as a cloud of glory in the sanctuary, or as ‘tongues of fire” 
upon ministers, would do so still. The most timid would expect a 
blessing in a place thus enshrined with holy fire, and the most 
niggardly would become charitable ; at least for a time, or whilst the 
vision lasted. But if that ‘‘ glory departed,” both might soon relapse 
into their old spirit ; the timid, to expect little good, and the selfish, 
to do little good. 

Accordingly, the second temple, which had no visible symbol of 
the Divine presence or glory, was not nearly so well supported or 
attended as the first, although it had even greater promises of God’s 
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spiritual presence and special blessing. ‘The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts ; 
and in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts. I will fill 
this house with glory.’’ Micah ii. 7. No visible shekinah, however, 
came when the house was opened for worship; and very soon, “ torn, 
lame, and blind” sacrifices were brought to the altar, and the sabbath 
itself was counted ‘‘a weariness ;”—so little interest did merely 
spiritual promises excite, or so little faith was given to them! This 
is melancholy! Yes, and human nature is the same in all ages, and 
under all dispensations of religion. Accordingly, precisely the same 
thing happened in the Christian church. Whilst the pentecostal 
shekinah shone upon the apostles visibly, and the recollections of its 
glory were fresh and vivid in the Hebrew churches, Paul had no 
occasion to charge any Christian worshippers with ‘ forsaking” public 
worship, nor to warn the rest against that first step towards apostacy. 
In like manner, when miraculous powers began to depart from the 
Gentile churches, as the glory did from between the cherubim of the 
first Jewish temple, both their “ first love’’ and their ‘first works” 
began to depart too, especially in Asia. The promise of the Saviour’s 
spiritual presence and special blessing remained unaltered ; but it did 
not produce such joy and generosity as it did whilst miracles attested 
and enshrined it. It was magnetic then upon heart and hand; but 
hearts cooled, and hands closed, when there was nothing to be found 
in the sanctuary but spiritual manifestations of the Divine presence ; 
and these, only to worshippers who came for spiritual, holy, and 
benevolent purposes. 

Now, happily for us, we never saw, nor expected to see, in the 
house of God, anything miraculous or visible, either as glory or power. 
We thus were never disappointed, like the Jews in the second temple, 
nor like the Christians in the first churches, when “ signs and wonders” 
were withheld from them. The only thing we ever had any reason to 
expect in the sanctuary, was, “‘ good to our souls.”’ We look for nothing 
but mercy to pardon, and grace to help ; and, therefore, both the attrac- 
tions and claims of public worship to us, rest upon its usefulness to 
the soul in time, and for eternity. Accordingly, if it had not been 
very useful to us, or if we do not expect much spiritual benefit from it, 
its hold upon our hearts is not likely to be very strong. The measure 
of our profiting by the means of grace, is not, indeed, the measure of 
their power to benefit the soul; and, therefore, ought not to be the 
test by which we judge of their value. But still, if we have found 
less good than we sought and expected, there must be a fault or a 
mistake somewhere; and as it cannot be in either the oracles or 
ordinances of God, it must be in ourselves, or in the ministry of them, 
or partly in both; for there is unprofitable preaching as well as 
unprofitable hearing. Besides, as all good to the soul comes from the 
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blessing of the Saviour, or from the power which his presence gives to 
truth and eternity over the mind, we cannot profit much under the 
best ministry of the word and ordinances, if we entertain wrong or 
but superficial views of the presence of Christ in the church. 

What, then, do we understand him to promise when he says, “I am 
in the midst”? of them that meet in my name? How is he in the 
midst of them? Why is he thus with them? When does he fulfil 
this promise by manifesting himself unto the church as he does not 
unto the world? 

These are questions deeply interesting to both the serious and the 
careless, the converted and unconverted. No man can get much good 
to his soul in the sanctuary until he thoroughly believes that Christ is 
in it, and thinks of nothing e/se so much. A sense of the Saviour’s 
actual presence in the house of prayer is essential to profiting. No 
sinner feels the force of truth, and no saint enjoys the sweetness of it, 
but just as they realise Christ in their “ midst,” or hear him speaking 
in the oracles and ordinances of God. Whoever will not set himself 
to listen and reflect, as if the Saviour was speaking to him, and look- 
ing him full in the face, and watching how the word is taken, will 
never feel much of the power of the [oly Spirit working in him ; 
because the office of the Spirit is to “ glorify’? Christ, and therefore 
he will not app/y the words of Christ to those who do not seriously 
listen to Christ ; for whilst the Gospel is heard only as ‘ the word of 
man,”’ the Spirit will not render it “ the power of God unto salvation.” 
We must Aear Christ, if we would feel the Spirit. This, however, is 
no hardship: indeed, it is a great help to any one who wished to get 
good to his soul. The work of the Spirit upon the heart is mysterious 
even to those who know how to obtain it, and it is perplexing or dis- 
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couraging to those who know not where to get it, or look for it. 
Accordingly, many who feel their need of being born again of the 
Spirit,” cannot find renewing grace. Hence they wonder, and some- 
times weep, and occasionally suspect, that the Father does not “ give 
his Holy Spirit,” unto all who ask for it ; but this is quite a mistake. 
The Father gives his Spirit now, just as he did when that promise was 
given, to them who “ hear his Son,” and to none else. It was only to 
those who ‘“‘received his word’’ whilst he was on earth, that Christ 
promised the Spirit at his ascension, as the gift of the Father, or as a 
proof of the Father’s love to them. Accordingly, he explained that 
love thus: “‘The Father himself loveth you because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that I came out from God.” John xvi. 27. He 
further explained this love to them by an appeal to the Father, saying, 
**T have given them the words which thou gavest me, and they have 
received them.” John xvii. 8. Thus everything turned then upon 
receiving Christ’s words. So it did also upon the day of Pentecost. 
Only those who “‘ received the word gladly” received “the gift of the 
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Holy Ghost.” Acts ii. 37. And so it is still: only those who hear 
the Son of God in the Gospel find the Spirit of God under the Gospel. 
And can we wonder? How could God give his Spirit to any one who 
will not give heed to his Son ‘speaking from heaven?” ‘Faith 
cometh by hearing the word of God,” as from the lips of Christ. 
But thus it is not heard, and thus it cannot be heard in the sanctuary, 
until the actual presence of Christ there is realised ; because there the 
‘treasure is in earthen vessels,” and thus man only is beard speaking 
to man until Christ is looked for and listened unto. 

But why should he not have a// the attention in the sanctuary ? 
Christ is ‘‘all and all”’ in all its oracles and ordinances. All the 
Gospel is about himself. All the promises depend upon him. Prayer 
is of no use apart from his intercession. It should not, therefore, be 
very difficult to realise his presence in the house of God. We ought 
to wonder as well as weep that ever we forgot or overlooked the fact 
that he is “‘in the midst’’ of us, when we meet in his name and for 
his name’s sake. 

It is worth while, and the duty, indeed, of every one who attends 
public worship, to look at the fact of Christ’s presence now and then, 
as if he had never heard of it before, or even as if it were a new thing 
in the sanctuary; that thus he may see clearly what it means and 
what it is intended for. Suppose, then, that Christ had never been 
‘in the midst’’ of a worshipping assembly on earth since he ascended 
to heaven, and that in consequence of the little good that is got or 
done in the churches he had resolved to be present in each of them 
from this time forth. How should we feel in that case on the first 
Sabbath that he was in the midst of us? Let us enter into this sup- 
position for a moment. Now, were it proclaimed by voices from 
heaven that next Sabbath the Saviour would begin a special exercise 
of his omnipresence, and be spiritually in the midst of all who meet in 
his name, we could hardly avoid saying to ourselves during the week, 
“*T wonder what difference this will make in the sanctuary, or what 
effect it will have upon the minister and the people? There is sure to 
be a full attendance, and surely there will be great solemnity. The 
minister, also, will surely preach and pray with unusual unction and 
interest. The fact that his Master will be present, although invisible, 
must both awe and animate him, if he really believe it and try to 
realise it. And what effect will it have upon me? If it ought to in- 
fluence and improve his prayer and sermon, it ought to ¢e// powerfully 
upon my hearing and heeding. 1 do wonder what will be the effect of 
this new measure upon us. [ shall watch its influence upon myself 
and others, to see whether we really do get more good than we did 
under the old plan.” 

And is it thus you would think and act, if the presence of the 
Saviour were a new thing? Would it make a difference in your spirit, 
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purpose, aud expectations, in the sanctuary? Do you feel that you 
could not be satisfied to worship, or to hear the Gospel, just as you 
have done hitherto? If so, then make the change from henceforth ; 
for Christ is present, and always has been, in the midst of us! 

If you now feel that you have not entered into the spirit of this 
great truth as you ought, it is your immediate duty to acquaint your- 
self fully with its greatness. It is far greater than it appears at first 
sight, and than even the generality of the pious suppose. The presence 
of Christ is, in fact, the substitute for all the visible symbols of the 
Divine presence, which in ancient times graced the sanctuary, and 
cheered the worshippers of God. Whiist they lasted, they were all 
types and pledges that the Saviour would come to be the ‘“‘ Grory” 
in the spiritual temple; and when he did become so, they were all 
withdrawn. Nothing visible or audible shines or sounds from heaven 
now, just because Christ himself is in the midst of us. The shekinah 
is gone, because he is here. Angels are taken away, because he is 
left behind. The holy fire is quenched, because he presents all the 
sacrifices of prayer, praise, and tribute to God. Prophecy is silenced, 
because he manages all the affairs of the world and the church. Mira- 
cles are abolished, because he can convert the world and confirm the 
church without them. Revelation itself is stopped for ever from 
uttering any new truths, because he can make his old truths ‘‘ power 
unto salvation” by his Spirit! 

Thus the Saviour’s presence in the church is the compensating 
substitute, and the eclipsing glory, for all the miraculous powers, 
splendours, and wonders, which once adorned and endeared the house 
of prayer. And ‘if that which is done away was glorious, much 
more that which remaineth is glorious.” 2 Cor. iii. 11. No one, 
however, can be duly sensible of all this, by merely admitting or 
glancing at the fact of the Saviour’s omnipresence. Were he not, 
indeed, omnipresent, he could not be wherever there is worship. 
But then, as omnipresent, by the infinity of his Divine nature, he 
is equally present in all places, and with all assemblies, good and 
bad. As infinite in essence, he is as much in the midst of heathen 
temples, and Mahomedan mosques, and popish cathedrals, as he is 
in the holiest church, or even “in the midst of the throne.’’ It is 
not, therefore, by thinking of mere omnipresence, that we can under- 
stand or appreciate his place ‘‘in Zion.” On the other hand, however, 
it is not by the vague, mystical, or visionary modes of expression 
about his spiritual presence, that we can get at the Scripture meaning 
of it; for even the pious sometimes speak as if he were often absent 
from the house of prayer, or as if his special presence was a rare thing. 
They mean, indeed, only their own enjoyment of it; and even when 
that is least with a Christian, he would not say that none of his 
brethren had the Divine presence on that day. But stil] this mode 
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of speaking about an aésent Saviour and an absent God at one time, 
and about their sweet presence at another, leads some to imagine 
that the Divine presence in the sanctuary is an extraordinary or un- 
usual thing ; whereas, all Scripture represents it as a permanent thing. 
Not, indeed, that it is always or alike a comforling presence; but 
always and alike a real one, and quite as useful, although not so 
pleasing when it reproves, as when it melts, warms, amazes, and 
enraptures the soul. Our souls need humbling as well as comforting, 
and searching as well as soothing. Hence Christ does not specify the 
purpose for which he is in the midst of us. Many use his promise as 
if he had said, ‘‘I am in the midst of them to d/ess them.” But he 
merely says, “‘I am in the midst of them:’ and for a very obvious 
reason. Had he said, “to bless them,” we should have looked for 
nothing but d/essedness or comfort, and thus have thought him absent 
when we were uncomfortable. But he is always present, and as much 
present when all is deadness or sadness, as when all is life and joy. 
Oh, depend on it, he does not depart from a church when it departs 
from him, as did the glory from the ancient temple when the Jews 
sunk into /Jip-worship and idolatry! He remains to reprove, and to 
warn, and to threaten the fallen, the backsliding, and the lukewarm. 
Accordingly, he continued to walk in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks, after the seven churches of Asia fell off from their first 
love and their first works; and during that walk of scrutiny and 
warning, he cried over ancient Christendom, “ All the churches shall 
know that I am he who searcheth the reins and hearts.” Rev. ii. 23. 

Observe now another Scripture fact of great moment on this sub- 
ject. The purpose for which Christ promised to be in the midst of 
them who meet in his name, was explained thus: on the day of 
Pentecost, ‘God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you, in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.”’ Acts iii. 26. 
This is the b/essing which he is for ever present to give. He means 
more by blessing us, than merely comforting us. Indeed, he will 
comfort none, nor “pour out his Spirit’ upon any who refuse to 
‘turn at his reproof” from their iniquities. Whoever will not give 
up sin at Christ’s command, cannot get “ the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Christ is not in the midst of us to wink at sin, or humour sloth. He 
gives no other answer to excuses and evasions about being unable to 
turn or repent, but the one solemn assurance, ‘“‘ Except ye repent, ye 
shall perish!” And to all the pretences about man’s inability to 
believe the Gospel, his only answer is, ‘‘He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” 

These awful threatenings show how truly Christ is always in the 
midst of us. He has left his Gospel impaled with tremendous penal- 
ties, because he himself is present: wherever it is preached, and has 
his “eyes as a flame of fire’ upon every man who hears it. We quite 
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mistake if we imagine that we are at all responsible to the minister of 
the Gospel, or think that he had authority in the matter. He, in 
fact, is responsible to us, as well as unto God and the Lamb, for what 
he preaches. We can call him to account if he “ preach not the 
Gospel ;” and we ought to do so, or to leave his ministry: but the 
best preacher has no right to call us to account, nor to threaten us in 
his own name, if we do not believe the Gospel. Christ has given no 
such power to his ministers. He holds them, and the people too, 
responsible to himself, and allows no man to treat with another about 
salvation. Even in regard to church-fellowship and order, neither his 
ministers nor churches have any power to form or enforce laws of their 
own making. We are under no obligation to obey any ecclesiastical 
laws but those contained in the New Testament. What David said 
to Solomon of the temple, is true of every place of worship: ‘‘ The 
house is for God, and not for man.’ Accordingly, Christ claims all 
faith and obedience to himself, and enforces them by promises and 
threatenings which no man can fulfil. Heaven and hell are awards 
which none but a fool or an impostor would mix himself up with, or 
hold out in his own name. It is just because Christ himself is in the 
midst of every worshipping assembly, that truth has these eternal 
sanctions, and speaks as if he were speaking, or visibly present. 

It is a happy thing for us, when the universal and uniform presence 
of Christ in the sanctuary is thus strongly stated, that we believe 
something about his omnipresence, which is far more wonderful than 
his being in the midst of every worshipping assembly. That, indeed, 
embraces a sweep of the globe now, and implies an ubiquity, which 
only an infinite Spirit could command. But even that vast range of 
operation and action, is nothing compared with the fact, that Christ is 
so present to each individual throughout the world, and throughout all 
worlds, that he knows both the circumstances and secrets of each, as 
well as he knows the hearts of the spirits who are nearest the throne, 
and oftenest in his immediate presence and employment. Accordingly 
we never doubt that he sees each of us always, nor that he can hear 
us at any time, nor that he searches our hearts as well as marks our 
daily conduct. It is, therefore, sheer want of thought, or neglect, to 
carry out our most familiar ideas, if we feel any difficulty in believing 
that he is in the midst of every worshipping assembly ; for this is an 
easy matter to him, who is not far from ‘‘ any one of us,” or of all the 
creatures in the universe! But now let us fall back again, upon the 
purpose or design of the Saviour, in pledging his presence in the 
sanctuary. It is in order to bless us, according to his own views of 
blessedness, or by turning each of us away from our iniquities. Now one 
of our iniquities is,—a want of deep regard to the honour or glory of his 
name. Many meet in his name, who do not meet for his “ name’s 
sake.” They like his name as their authority for meeting, and as 
their plea in prayer for mercy and grace. They know the worth and 
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weight of his name in heaven, as Mediator between God and man; but 
they are not much concerned about increasing its weight and worth on 
earth, nor for helping on the time, when at the name of Jesus, every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess. They do not try to make 
his name “‘as ointment poured forth,” in order that their neighbour- 
hood and the nations may “love him.” They have, indeed, no objec- 
tion, that ‘‘the vital savour of his name” should embalm the world 
with fragrance, and be the “ savour of life unto life,” to dying and 
perishing sinners; but they have many objections, and no heart, to 
spread ‘the savour of the knowledge of Christ,” throughout ‘the 
dark places of the earth.” Spread it! Alas, they are allowing it to be 
lost or weakened in some places where their fathers spread it! for, at 
this moment, there are languishing missions abroad, and even embar- 
rassed sanctuaries and Sunday-schools at home. True, there are 
often embarrassed merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen; and 
their peril impoverishes the working classes, and thus the whole 
frame of society is disjointed or paralysed occasionally. Retrenchment 
is, therefore, and ought to be, the order of the day, when trade is bad. 
It does not, however, follow from this fact, that the name of Christ 
should be left to take its chance in the bad times, nor that his cause on 
earth should be put aside until better times come round. The first 
retrenchments should not fall upon his claims on us. His cause 
should be the /ast to suffer at such a crisis ; for our life, as well as all 
we have and expect to make, depend entirely upon his good-will in 
providence ; and he is not likely to exert his providence for them who 
allow his grace to have inadequate means for spreading its savour, 
and but a scanty treasury for sustaining its agents. [is own spiritual 
cause on earth, must be for ever dearer to him, than our temporal 
prosperity ; and, therefore, it is both mockery and insult to pray, 
“Lord, send now prosperity,” if our first economising send adversity 
into the few societies which “ spread the honour of his name” at 
home and abroad. It is thus our interest and duty to meet for his 
name, as well as in it, whenever we meet for worship. ‘This is not a 
distinction without a difference, nor is it dragged into the passage 
which this paper illustrates. 

The word “in,” occurs twice in the verse, and if it had the same 
meaning in both cases, of course the same word would be used by 
Christ. But he uses the Greek word “in,” only once. He says “in 
the midst ;” but ‘eis my name.” Now this is the word he used, 
when he said, that his “blood was shed for the remission of sins.” 
It is also the word used by Peter at Pentecost, when he said, ‘‘ Be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” 

This distinction was overlooked when our translation was made, 
because, then, the church had not a missionary spirit, nor any deep 
sense of her responsibility to the world. 

Maberly. eg 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
BY THE LATE T. WEMYSS, ESQ. 


In offering the following remarks, I have not the vanity to suppose 
that I can furnish you with any new information, or submit any sug- 
gestions that may not previously have occurred to your own minds ; I 
merely endeavour to draw your attention to something that may be 
generally useful. Happily for us, we live in a practical age, when mere 
fancies and theories are in a great measure discarded, and when the 
human mind desires utility more than novelty, and valuable instruction 
rather than mere amusement. To a company of this kind, it is suffi- 
cient to say, as Dr. Campbell used to say to his theological students, 
**Gentlemen, do not suppose that I am come here to teach you; my 
object is merely to assist you in teaching yourselves.” It is truly gra- 
tifying to see any number of young persons associated for the purpose 
of mutual improvement, and that improvement must be sufficiently pro- 
moted by their own exertions; but if they are inclined to seek help 
from one who is their senior in years, it must be because they naturally 
consider that such senior has the advantage of an experience which 
only years can give: at any rate, the inclination is a laudable one. 
You very judiciously prohibit all discussions of a controversial kind, and 
all subjects merely professional, and confine your attention to those 
subjects which belong to general science. Now, looking over the field 
of general science, no branch of it strikes me as being of the same uni- 
versal utility as the study of history. Other topics may more readily 
attract the youthful mind ; and, strange to say, the fascinations of fic- 
tion have more attraction at such a period, than the charms of truth ; 
but as we advance in life, fiction loses its value, and facts of every kind 
become increasingly the objects of inquiry. The use and importance 
of history may be variously estimated; but we cannot demonstrate 
them more perfectly, than by remarking, that of that volume which 
forms the basis of true religion, by far the greater part of the contents 
is historical, thereby proving that the Divine Wisdom judged this to be 
the most convenient, attractive, and suitable form in which to convey 
to mankind the intimations of his will; for not only is the greater por- 
tion of the Old, and no small part of the New Testament, of the narra- 
tive kind,—but what is prophecy, except history by anticipation? The 
value of history may also be judged of, by simply supposing, for a mo- 
ment, that no such work existed, and that the world did not contain a 
single memorial of past ages. Consider what a blank this would create ! 
We might look around us with an inquisitive eye, but no one could 
inform us of anything that occurred beyond the age of his immediate 
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ancestors, from whom, in the way of oral tradition, he might pick up 
some gleanings of prior events. Supposing that in such a state of 
things, a stranger were to visit Rome, and hear an inhabitant of that 
capital call it, as they do, “ the Eternal City,’’ he might conclude that 
it was coeval nearly with the world itself, instead of being founded 
seven centuries and a half before the Christian era; for, before that 
time, as we learn from other sources, Rome was not, and the banks of 
the Tiber were not honoured by the residence of a singular people. 
Suppose, again, that the same stranger viewed the processions of monks 
and nuns, and all the ceremonials of the Romish ritual, passing along 
its streets, he would, if uninformed by history, reasonably infer that 
Rome had always been a pontifical city, the metropolis of priesthood ; 
and he would little dream that before a Roman pontiff existed, these 
streets and that city had been the seat of a pagan empire, a great mart 
of nations, the depository of the spoils of many kingdoms, and that its 
monarchs wielded for ages the sceptre of the civilised world. Looking 
around him, indeed, he would descry monuments of a former era; he 
would see what is termed the Pillar of Trajan, fragments of triumphal 
arches, the vast Amphitheatre in ruins, obelisks and temples in a state 
of dilapidation, and other appearances that did not comport well with 
the modern polity of the place. But in vain could he seek for infor- 
mation; the Italian of the day would give him none. Some obscure 
tradition, indeed, might have handed down the names of Augustus, 
Trajan, or Hadrian—of Jupiter, Apollo, or Diana; but who these peo- 
ple were, or in what year they flourished, no one, in the absence of 
all history, could give any satisfactory account. Let us suppose our 
stranger, however, after a lapse of time, to discover among the ruins of 
the city the manuscripts of Livy, of Tacitus, of Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 
of Justin, Sallust, and Czesar, from that moment all the darkness that 
brooded over the origin of the place is dispelled, every doubt receives 
its solution, every inquiry meets its reply, the silence of antiquity be- 
comes vocal, and he learns that kings, decemvirs, tribunes, consuls, 
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_ alternately swayed the country ; that Goths, and Vandals, and Huns 


successively invaded the city ; that holy apostles formerly proclaimed a 
pure and unadulterated Gospel there ; and that in the same locality 
where the lazy monk, the superstitious devotee, and the enervated 
grandee now enjoy themselves, the fervid eloquence of Cicero, the aspir- 
ing genius of Ceesar, the glories of the Augustan reign, the base dissi- 
mulation of Tiberius, the undiscriminating cruelties of Nero, and the 
milder virtues of Trajan, all appeared in their turn. Such is the 
light which history holds forth—a guide to the uninstructed, a monitor 
to the incautious, a beacon to tyrants and demagogues, a book of 
maxims to the statesman and philosopher, a picture of human vicissi- 
tudes, and a commentary on the providence of God. The story of the 
Roman power alone, the fourth empire of Daniel’s prophecy, furnishes 
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an immense mass of invaluable materials, which no reflecting mind can 
contemplate and peruse without deep impressions of the evanescent 
nature of sublunary grandeur, the instability of all dominion that is not 
founded in equity, and the vanity of all attempts to consolidate or per- 
petuate authority, where that authority counteracts the will of the 
Supreme. 

In modern times, the term history has acquired a more extensive ap- 
plication ; we have now not only histories of nations, but histories of 
arts and sciences—so much the better—a history of astronomy, of com- 
merce, of botany, of chemistry, or the like, which in other words is a 
narrative of the means by which a science has proceeded from infancy 
to maturity, acquiring strength at every step, in consequence of new 
discoveries and more patient investigations. This, I say, must always 
be valuable, and it would be well were such histories so constructed as 
to embrace nothing but genuine facts illustrative of the real progress ; 
but, unhappily, there is so much introduced that is irrelevant, or theo- 
retical, or absurd, that an inquirer has often much ado to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, before he can ascertain the precise value of the 
information communicated. Properly speaking, every science should 
have its repertory or record office, in which new facts and discoveries, 
and none but such, should be regularly registered, and from which its 
annals should be gradually compiled. Until we discard fruitless hypo- 
theses, no rapid advancement in true science can be made. 

The histories of individuals come more properly under the descrip- 
tion of biography, memoirs, and the like ; though sometimes the infor- 
mation of an individual is such, and so identified is he with the revo- 
lutions of his country, that an account of him may more properly be 
termed a history than a life. Of this class was the late Emperor of 
France—a man, sui generis, as distinct from Ceesar, as Cesar was from 
Alexander,—with one exception, perhaps, that all three aimed at uni- 
versal conquest, and that they were all equally indifferent about the 
means employed. It has been said of Napoleon, that he wanted the 
moral sense. May not the same be affirmed of all conquerors? War 
and morality have few things in common. Now, in writing the history 
of this man, what would be the best method? Would it be to give a 
mere record of marches and countermarches, sieges, skirmishes, and 
pitched battles? That would suit only a military reader. Would it 
be to produce evidence of the private intrigues and machinations by 
which, in addition to his victories, he arrived at unprecedented power ? 
That might please a statesman or diplomatist, but few others. Shall 
we then accumulate anecdotes of his private life, to show the unprin- 
cipled character of the man? History disdains such minutis, and 
never steps within the domestic threshold, except to expose some trans- 
action that has an influence on the destiny of states. Or shall we mark 
the leading events, and then stop to moralise on each, inculcating those 
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lessons which the events suggest? This might be wise; but the reader 
would tire; he wishes to go forward with the narrative, and prefers 
deducing the reflections for himself. What then is to be done to con- 
stitute a proper account of this meteor of a man, who blazed for a time, 
shedding a baleful light over Europe, and at length became extin- 
guished on a rock in the Atlantic? Perhaps the first history would be 
a due and judicious intermixture of all these methods and materials, 
allowing none of them to preponderate offensively. 

I mention these things, because, the case being a recent one, we may, 
by reference to it, form a judgment not merely of what history should 
be, but of what it has been. Go to the ancient writers: each has his 
merits ; but no one is an absolute model. You know their characters : 
Herodotus is fond of the marvellous ; he is also loose and unconnected, 
and prone to credulity. Thucydides is grave and accurate, and power- 
fully descriptive on occasions, but is often uninteresting. Polybius is 
manly and philosophical, but abounds too much in military details. 
Xenophon is delightfully entertaining, has the charm of eminent sim- 
plicity, and presents the picture of his hero in most engaging colours ; 
but there is somewhat of the air of romance: you begin to ask whether 
you are not indebted to the writer’s invention for a portion of his work ; 
he wishes to enamour you of his subject ; and he is, perhaps, not very 
scrupulous about the means. And so go the round. Examine the 
superstitious Livy, the sententious Tacitus, the concise, but energetic 
Sallust—they all have their beauties, they all have their defects. 

Descending to our own times, and taking the history of our native 
land for an example,—how has it been written? The old chroniclers 
are too gossiping, and give us pictures of tilts and tournaments, and 
the pageantry of ruder times. Rapin is a faithful recorder of events, 
and an impartial and accurate writer; but his work is tedious and 
heavy. Hume is elegant in composition, skilful in the delineation of 
character, and philosophical in his general remarks ; but we all know 
his leanings towards the tyranny and bigotry of the Stuarts. Henry’s is 
an excellent production, embracing a wide field of investigation, but 
unfinished, and too laborious for cursory or superficial readers. Sharon 
Turner’s work is a valuable contribution to the historical library ; but 
he enters rather too minutely into the circumstances of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. Lingard’s is an able and masterly performance, but 
strongly tinged, as might be expected, with all the prejudices of Ro- 
manism: that freedom from party prejudice which is the primary 
qualification of a historian, was hardly to be looked for in a zealous 
member of the Romish church. What the merits of Brodie’s History 
of the British Empire are, I cannot tell, never having seen the book. 
But, upon the whole, it appears that a history of the rise of Britain to 
its present splendid pinnacle of power, and of those civil and eccle- 
siastical institutions of the country, which have moulded it into its 
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present aspect and character, is an enterprise yet to be achieved ; and 
whoever would undertake and accomplish it, would deserve well of his 
contemporaries and posterity. 

To proceed to further illustrations. Critics, who view history as a 
mere technical matter, talk of the observance of a principle of unity in 
such compositions ; meaning by that, that some connecting link should 
be kept up, which may present the narrative as one entire scheme or 
plan. But history disdains to be thus fettered ; nor are human events 
always so connected as to enable us to trace the secret links of the 
chain that binds occurrences apparently remote and isolated. Take for 
an example the career of Bonaparte: here, if there is any unity, it is 
the unity of the man himself; for, who could tell his plans before- 
hand, or even connect them after their execution? His was not the 
formal campaign of a Marlborough, or the preparations of a Marshal 
Turenne ; it was the flight of an eagle, whose keen sight discerned 
the carcase at a distance, and hovered not from rock to crag, but at 
once alighted on his prey. ‘‘ Where the slain are, there is he.” 
His vulture eye and raven claw fixed at first on meaner carrion—the 
petty states of North Italy, and other subordinate territories, till, em- 
boldened by success, wherever there was a monarchy to be overturned, 
a province to be subjugated, or an army to be defeated, on these he 
pounced without previous warning, finding his rest in constant activity, 
and his enjoyment in the battle-field. Hence we are carried with him, 
at one time to the burning sands of Egypt, where, from the summit 
of the Pyramids, as he says, thirty centuries were looking down upon 
him; at another, to the bloody plains of Marengo, and the long-con- 
tested bridge of Lodi; at a third, to that sanguinary field, where the 
sun of Austerlitz rose to light him and his impatient troops to decisive 
victory. History is fatigued in following the steps of so rapid a con- 
queror, 


“ And panting Time toils after him in vain.” 


The best form, therefore, for such a composition, would, probably, be 
that of annals ; for every year had then its own revolutions, and almost 
every month produced events far stranger than ever fiction fancied. 
Compare with this the reigns of eighteen Louises, amidst alternate lux- 
ury and despotism, exhibiting sceues more resembling some disjointed 
and idle dream, than the succession of a dynasty of powerful kings. 
After all, the mind averts itself from these scenes with a kind of in- 
stinctive horror, and refuses to be always listening to the groans of the 
wounded, the roar of artillery, and the shrieks of peasants whose cot- 
tages are in flames. It is a melancholy consideration, that so many of 
the pages of history are stained with blood; and that if you abstract 
the crimes, the warfare, and the oppressions of which man has been 
guilty, you leave little behind for perusal. It is ardently to be hoped, 
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that the historians of a future period may have other themes to record— 
the peaceful progress of improvement, the bloodless triumphs of me- 
chaniec skill, the interchange of good offices, and that international 
policy which consists in an amicable rivalship to promote the general 
welfare. The sums hitherto lavished on expensive wars, had they been 
devoted to purposes of public benefit, might have converted not Eng- 
land only, but Europe, into a garden, and covered the country with 
comfortable abodes for the poor, as well as with splendid mansions for 
the rich. 

Passing from these reflections, we may remark, that, while many re- 
gions of the globe are still unexplored, not a few of those that are dis- 
covered, are without any notice in the historic page. For instance, of 
China we possess no account whatever, unless it be that of Du Halde, 
compiled from the journals of the Jesuit missionaries, and, of course, 
imperfect enough. Now, suppose a writer were to aim at giving a 
history of China, how is he to proceed? The materials are, probably, 
scanty, and the Chinese chronology is confessedly incorrect and absurd. 
The dynasties of emperors, like those of Egyptian kings, are involved 
in much obscurity. The sources of information must be such as these. 
Wherever oral tradition has preserved, and that uniformly, a certain 
class of facts, these must be carefully noted. The ballads and poetry 
of the country must also be inquired into, since it is well known that 
ancient records were often preserved in the poetical form, on purpose 
to assist the memory of past transactions ; and the battle of Otterburn, 
in our own country, is more distinctly remembered by the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, than by any prose description that has been given. The 
pillars and monuments, that is, the remains of ancient architecture, 
especially if covered with inscriptions, will furnish valuable informa- 
tion. What is the great wall of China, to repel the incursions of the 
Tartars, but a historical monument? Medals and coins, if any exist, 
will assist research, and lead to further inquiries. The public institu- 
tions of a country, when traced to their origin, cannot fail to afford the 
means of ascertaining an earlier or later civilisation. Their code of 
national and municipal law must throw additional light; even their 
games and festivals illustrate the character of a people. If records 
exist, that are at once legible and translateable, even if those records 
amount only to state papers, royal edicts, and the like, much informa- 
tion must be obtained from them. The very formation of their lan- 
guage, and its successive changes, form no mean part of a nation’s his- 
tory. And above all, their system of religion and morality, their modes 
of worship, their mythology and sacred books, Jay the foundation for 
an intimate acquaintance with the shades of opinion and belief that 
have passed over the minds of a people ; to which add the narratives 
of former travellers, and of those who have made a temporary abode in 
the country ; and from this mass of materials, a man of judgment and 
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perseverance might be enabled to compile enough to satisfy the curi- 
osity of inquirers, though, perhaps, not all that might be required by 
a thorough antiquary. Even astronomy lends her aid to such investi- 
gations ; for, where eclipses of the sun and moon are mentioned as 
connected in date with remarkable national occurrences, it may be pos- 
sible to give more precision to the period of these occurrences, by 
reverting to those changes in the heavenly bodies, as has been done in 
other instances. 

It need not be observed, that those historians are the most to be relied 
on, who were eye-witnesses of the scenes they describe ; but as a man’s 
opportunities for ocular observation can rarely extend beyond a very 
limited period, much of what he records must necessarily be collected 
from hearsay. Josephus was an eye-witness of the siege of Jerusalem 
and the wars of Titus; but for almost every other portion of his Jewish 
history, he was indebted, of course, to the narrative of Moses, or the 
extant records of his own country. Herodotus, as we are told, travelled 
to collect his materials; but the question is, did he always receive his 
information from credible and impartial persons? Those historians 
who are naturally credulous, become the dupes of every impostor ; and 
those who aim at minuteness of narration, are too apt to lose sight of 
the most important topics, and to neglect the general results. Sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, brevity, dignity, seem to be the principal requisites 
for an acceptable history. As to entire freedom from prejudice, it is 
too much to expect from poor human nature. 

Perhaps the best method of reading history is to commence with that 
of the four great empires of antiquity, of which we have a good sum- 
mary in the well-known work of Rollin ; and having despatched the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Grecian empires, to follow out that of the 
Roman, by a perusal of Hooke, Gibbon, Ferguson, and Vertot, till we 
arrive at the rise of the Popedom. The next important study will be the 
narrative of the appearance of Mahomet, the propagation of Islamism, 
and the conquests of the Saracens, who for a time exercised an influ- 
ence over Europe. The empire of the Franks under Charlemagne may 
next claim attention, and then we descend gradually to the modern 
European kingdoms, of which France and England soon become promi- 
nent, while Russia and Sweden lag behind in the march of civilisation. 
At the close of the fifteenth century, we are ealled off unexpectedly to 
the discovery of a new hemisphere, under the adventurous Columbus, 
the voyages of Vasco di Gama to the East, and the other additions that 
were made to our knowledge of foreign geography. The Reformation 
under Luther, and the invention of printing, introduced a new scene ; 
and the world settles gradually down into certain political arrange- 
ments, when on a sudden the whole are disturbed by the volcano of the 
French Revolution, and the general discomfiture of the continental 
sovereigns. Since then, history may be said to be merged in the news- 
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papers and pamphlets of the passing day; nor can any man arise to 
describe properly the prodigies of the last forty years, till forty years 
more shall have fully elapsed. The historian of a future day will cer- 
tainly have no reason to complain of the paucity of materials; he will 
rather find fault with their superabundance. Indeed, it would be de- 
sirable if every civilised state would employ suitable persons to be the 
regular historiographers of national transactions, that posterity may not 
have to wade amidst a sea of conflicting statements, where the difficulty 
of arriving at truth might appal the most energetic minds. 

What Providence may have in store for the generations that succeed 
us, no human sagacity can foretel. Let us hope the best from the 
Divine goodness; and amidst the glimmerings of light and knowledge 
that mark the dawn of a brighter era, may it be our wisdom to perform 
the duties of our individual sphere, with that active fidelity which 
belongs to those who form, even in their meanest capacity, a part of 
the mysterious scheme of God ! 





CONGREGATIONALISM IN NORFOLK TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Ir was intimated at the close of a former article, that there exist 
some curious documentary illustrations of the social influence of the 
Congregational churches in Norfolk, towards the close of the Common- 
wealth. We now proceed to present them to the reader, and shall 
only give those historical facts, which are necessary to explain the occa- 
sions on which they were penned. Of their authenticity there can be 
no reasonable doubt,* and if they betray a spirit of coquetry with the 
rulers of the state, it must not be forgotten that those rulers professed 
above all things to be gratified by the approbation and the prayers of 
the churches of Christ, and had used every artifice to induce those 
societies to regard them as the only friends of their liberties. Mrs. 
Hutchinson records, in the charming memoirs of her admirable 
husband, Colonel Hutchinson, that Cromwell and Lambert were con- 
templating the overthrow of the parliament, ‘but finding themselves 
not strong enough alone, they took to them Major-General Harrison, 
who had a great interest both in the army and the churches ; and these 
pretending a pious trouble that there were such delays in the administra- 
tion of justice, and such perverting of rights, endeavoured to bring all 





* They are found in a thin folio volume published in 1743, entitled “ Original Letters 
and Papers of State, addressed to Oliver Cromwell, concerning the Affairs of Great 
Britain, from the year 1649 to 1658. Found amongst the Political Collections of 
Mr. John Milton. Now first published from the originals, by John Nickolls, Jun. 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, London.” 
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good men into dislike of the parliament, pretending that they would per- 
petuate themselves in their honours and offices, and had no care to bring 
in those glorious things for which they had so many years contended 
in blood and toil.”” When, therefore, Cromwell dared, on the 20th of 
April, 1653, by one bold act of military despotism, to dissolve the long 
parliament, the Congregational churches were prepared by these artifices 
to hail that fatal act as the dawn of their liberties. Consequently there 
were sent from all parts of the kingdom, addresses of congratulation, of 
which the following, intrusted to the hands of the Rev. William Bridge, 
to be presented to the lord-general, is a fair specimen. 


“ CHURCHES OF NORFOLKE TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL. 


“ May it please your Excellency—Wee, the churches of Christ, in the county of Nor- 
folk, with humble thankfulnesse to the Lord of hosts, affected and stirred up in the 
beholding of his allmighty and most gracious arme stretched out with your excel- 
lency, and those other his chosen instruments under your command; as also pro- 
fessing our special] relation, wherein wee are called to observe and attend upon the 
goeings of our God for the exalting of the Lord Jesus; doe herewith unanimously, 
and in his holy name, acknowledge and embrace the signall fruites of his everlasting 
covenant-mercy, so plentifully reaped for his poore people in your excellency’s late 
proceedings ; the which as lively answeares of our instant groanes to Heaven, wee doe 
all take up as engagements never to be forgotten for the knitting up of our hearts to 
our gracious Father, and his precious instruments; still further entreating the King 
of saints for your excellency, that, as your love to his testimonies and to his churches, 
hath made your name asa precious ointment among the faithfull ; soe may your wayes 
ever flourish under the dew of that good Spirit in the midst of your most important 
agitations, that all the thowsands of Israel may call you blessed. Yea againe, with 
joynt hearts and mouthes, we say, blessed be you in the name of the Lord. 

“ Subscribed in the name of the churches, who doe intrust the Reverend Mr. 
William Bridge to waite upon your excellency. 

Timothy Armitage. 
* (John Eyre. 
Tho. Dunne. 
Sam. Shipeham. 
. Edward Wale. 
For the church at Hapton .... Thomas Wetherell. 
{ Will. Sheldrake. 


For the church at Norwich.. . 


For the church at Yarmouth .. 


For the church at Allby .... Metenich Mestncten, 


’ Samuell Prentice. 
For the church at Pulham .... . ‘ 
Walter Reyner. 


“For his Excellencie the Lord Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces 
raysed by the Commonwealth of England.” 


When a new legislative assembly was to be set up, it would seem 
that private instructions were sent to the churches in various counties, 
to nominate persons from whom Cromwell and his council of officers 
might select members to serve in the new representative body, and it is 
highly probable that addresses like the preceding, indicated to the council 
the parties who were ready to nominate gentlemen for that service. 
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“ ADDRESS OF THE CHURCHES IN NORFOLK TO THE LORD GENERAL AND 
THE COUNCELL OF STATE. 


“To his Excellency the Lord Generall and the Counsell of State of the 
Commonwealth of England. 

“ Right Honourable-—We, whose names are underwritten, in the name of the 
respective churches of Christ, in the county of Norfolk, here under-mentioned, doe 
humbly nominate and present to your honours these persons on the behalfe of the 
saide county, viz. :— 

“ Major-Gen. Philip Skippon, Hen. King, Esq., Tobias Freere, Esq., Capt. Roger 


Harper, Major Ralfe Woolmer, 
“ As men truely fearing God, experienced to be faithfull, and such as it is desired, 


(on the behalfe of the godly and well affected in the said county and elsewhere,) may 
be elected members of the succeeding Government, and keepers of the liberties of the 
saide Commonwealth. 


om BORD 2000000 Lm the name of the church at Norwich. 
Daniel Bradford .... 


. PO 
Samuell Prentice .. In the name of the church at Pulham. 
Thomas Benton .... 


Nath. Brewster .... } 
In the name of the church at Alby. 
John Miller ‘ as -_— . ” 


1. 4 a} > 
Christopher Pooly «.. In the name of the church at Windham. 
Thomas Manfield ... 

Richard Breviter ... ) In the name of the church at No.- 


Anthony Playfordes .j Walsham. 

Richard Worts ..... } In the name of the church at Glist- 
Edward Gay ....... } wyck. 

Christopher Cutting In the name of the church at Tun- 
William Beane ..... steade.” 


On consulting the ‘ List of Members nominated, and for what places, 
in the Parliament, 1653,” at the close of Burton’s Diary, it appears 
that five members sat for this county, and three of them, Messrs. 
Freere, Woolmer, and King, as nominated in this address. 

They met at the Council Chamber, at Whitehall, on the 4th of July, 
1653, in number about one hundred and forty. The room was crowded, 
the day extremely hot; and Cromwell, on addressing the new parlia- 
ment, said, “Seeing you sit here somewhat uneasily, by reason of 
the scantiness of the room and heat of the weather ; I shall contract 
myself with respect thereto.’ But he did not keep his promise, for 
the report of his speech fills eight closely-printed folio pages, and in 
many parts is so occupied with citations and expositions of Scripture 
texts, that it is more like a sermon than a senatorial oration. 

It is unnecessary to give any extracts beyond the following, which 
throw light upon the constitution of the assembly :—‘“‘ You are called 
to be faithful with the saints, who have been somewhat instrumental to 
your call.” ‘* We have not allowed ourselves in the choice of one 
person in whom we had not this good hope, that there was love, that 
there was faith in Jesus Christ, and love towards his people.” “I 
desire you to be faithful with his saints—to be touched with them, and 
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I hope, whatever others may think, it may be matter to us all of rejoic- 
ing, to have our hearts touched, to speak with reverence, as Christ, 
being full of the Spirit, was touched with our infirmities: that he 
might be merciful, so should we be pitiful. Truly this calls us to be 
very much touched with the common infirmities of the saints, that we 
may have a respect unto, and be pitiful and tender towards all, though 
of different judgments. And if I did seem to speak something of those 
of the Presbyterial judgment, truly I think if we have not an interest 
of love for them, we will hardly answer his faithfulness to the saints.” 
Historical truth requires that it should be added, that those tolerant 
views did not extend to Episcopalians ; for exhorting the parliament to 
encourage the ministry, he added—‘“ I speak not, I thank God it is far 
from my heart, for a ministry deriving itself from the Papacy, and 
pretending to that whichis so much insisted upon,-—succession. The 
true succession is through the Spirit, given in its measure, the Spirit 
is given for that use, and that’s right succession.”’ 

The satisfaction and sanction he derived from the addresses, he thus 
expressed :—‘‘ We have very many papers from the churches of Christ 
throughout the nation, wonderfully approving both what hath been 
done in removing obstacles, and approving what we have done in this 
very thing.” 

There is reason to think that the members of this convention were 
too honest to answer Cromwell’s purpose, for, though by the instru- 
ment they were not to be dissolved till 3rd November, 1654, yet he 
managed to obtain their dissolution on the 12th of December, 1653 ; 
and within four days after, he was proclaimed and installed Lord 
Protector. 

The confidence placed in his professions appears still to have been 
very great, for the churches of Norfolk addressed Oliver, shortly after 
this his final elevation, in the following terms :— 

* PETITION OF CHURCHES IN NORFOLK AND NORWICH, TO HIS HIGHNESS THE LORD 
PROTECTOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
“The Petition of several churches of Christ in the county of Norfolk and citie 
of Norwich— 

“ Humbly sheweth,—That the sovereign hand of Divine Providence, which ruleth 
over all things in wisdome, pulling downe and setting up governments and governors 
at his good will and pleasure, for the advancement of his own glory, doth at present 
seeme to direct us, his poore servants, where to make our addresses in things concerning 
the glory of his holy name, and the good of his people, even (under God) to your 
highness, into whose hands he hath put so large an opportunitie to exalt the interest 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, in his glorious Ghospell, being his designe in this generation ; 
and that wherein the same Lord hath beene pleased to use you as an honourable 
instrument in his owne hand, and hath of his rich grace given you to manifest 
soe much of your endeared affection to his name and people, against, and in 
the midst of all opposition whatsoever; the experience whereof, together with those 
Christian-like declarations, publishing your readiness to adventure all your owne 
interests for the preservation of the interest of the saints, doe embolden and encou- 
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rage us, in hope of future blessings, upon your highness endeavours (whereto you 
have soe freely engaged yourselfe) to petition your highness in some things, by 
us humbly conceived to be much for the publique good of these nations, viz.— 

“I, That some effectuall meanes may be provided for the further promoting 
the meanes of salvation, by spreading the Ghospell of Jesus Christ in these three 
nations, a thinge soe much desired and sought after, and soe often petitioned by the 
godly in this nation, but as yet hath met with much opposition ; for which end it is 
humbly desired, that men of knowne ability, piety, and integrity, in every country, 
may be empowered to effect. 

1. By owning, encouraging, and countenancing, all such as sincerely and faith- 
fully labour in the word and doctrine, as being indeede those whom God would have 
honoured and esteemed. 

“2. By removing all such in the present ministry, as mislead the poore people ; 
being ignorant, profane, scandalous, and altogether unworthie and unfit for any such 
employment. 

“3. That the same provision may be made for removall of all profane and scan- 
dalous schoolemasters, whoe, instead of teaching young ones (committed to their 
charge) to remember their Creator in the daies of their youth, doe rather poyson 
and corrupt the youth by suffering (if not teaching them) to scorn religion, to 
sweare, curse, &c. 

“IJ. That the three nations may enjoy the blessing of a godly, upright magis- 
tracy, for the encouragement of well doers, defence of the poore and oppressed, and 
restraint of all vicious and inordinate practices ; and that all good provision may be 
made for the ease of the people. 

“1. By having courts of judicature in their owne country, to prevent those 
tedious, long, and expensive journies, for obtaining their proper rights. 

“2. By authorising a sufficient number of honest men, of knowne fidelity and 
uprightness in every.country, to have a full power to heare and determine all mat- 
ters of debts and difference between parties, not exceeding the true value of —— 
pounds, whereby the vexatious suits for trespasses, and other trivial matters, may be 
ended, without the dayly impoverishing of so many thousand in the nation. 


Timothy Armitage . 7 For the church of Christ at Norwich. 
John Eyre. . 

Nathaniel Brew: mae. so For the church of Christ at Alby. 
John Miller 


Samuel Seaniees ery > — 
- : \ For the church of Christ at Pulham. 
Thomas Benton sa 


Chsisteter he vege } For the church of Christ at Hapton. 
Thomas Dixon........ 

Richard Woorts ...... For the church of Christ at Gestwick. 
Edward Bulwer 

Jate ¥, s } ° 

Peter Cushion .... + For the church of Christ at Stalham. 
Richard Copeman.. 


Ward Palle... sai my For the church of Christ at Edgfield. 


Robert Daliel. .. .. a For the church of Christ at Godwick. 
Roger Harper... 
Michael Durrant... For the church of Christ at North Wal- 
Anthony Playford...... sham. 

Such faithful friends, it appears the Protector thought, had some 
claim upon his attention, and we find, therefore, the following docu- 


ment amongst the papers :— 
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‘* ESTATE OF CHURCHES IN NORFOLKE AND SUFFOLKE. 


“ Forasmuch as it hath pleased his Highnesse the Lord Protector to take in his con- 
sideration the low estate of sundry churches in the countyes of Suffolke and Norfolke, 
according to their petition in this behalfe, presented upon the 30th of May, 1654; 
wherein his highnesse being desirous of further information, was pleased to require 
certificates touching the particular wants of the said churches respectively. In pur- 
suance of his highnesse’s pleasure, notice hath been given to those who are concerned 
herein, who allso agreed to meet at a time and place assigned for their more 
convenient and jointe proceeding in this their further addresse to his highnesse. 
Accordingly an agitation was used at Beccles, in Suffolke, on the 15th of June last, 
by many responsible persons, who repaired hither from the said churches, and gave 
in the following relations, which are attested by the justice of the peace, and others 
whose names are annexed thereunto; amongst which allso the certificates for the 
maritime townes of Southold, Dunwich, and Walderswick, are unanimously thought 
meet to have a place, as well for the auncient and noted interest of the Gospell in the 
said townes, as allso for the distressed posture wherein they now stand, for the con- 
tinuance thereof among them.” 


It is not to our purpose to transcribe the statements respecting the 
churches in Suffolk ; but the following refer to Norfolk, and are curious 
illustrations of the unsettled views that prevailed, both as it regards 
the support of the ministry, and the alliance with the state :— 


“* CHURCHES IN THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 
“ At Alby, Mr. NarHANIEL Brewster, Pastor. 

“ The parsonages of Alby and Twaite being under sequestration, are united and 
settled upon the said Mr. Brewster, by order of the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers: And the said Mr. Brewster haveing constantly preached in both the said 
places every Lord’s day, cannot raise above fifty pounds per annum, clearly, out of 
both the said parsonages. Moreover, the profits of both places were burthened since 
the sequestration, with the reparation of the parsonage houses, being lefte exceeding 
ruinous by the late incumbents, at their ejectment; for which fourty pounds and 
upwards have been allready disbursed out of the profitts at Alby, and neare fourty 
pounds more will be requisit for the like reparations at Twaite; so as the said 
Mr. Brewster, a great family, and much imployed in the country by preaching freely 
where there is need, is reduced to very greate straights, and not like to continue in 
his function, without assistance from the state. 

“ Signed in the name of the church, 


“ John Miller, John Reimes, bes sins 
John Jex, Roger Harper, aa 


“ THE CHURCH AT HAMPTON, AT PRESENT DESTITUTE. 


“ The liveing is a presentative to Christ’s College, Cambridge, the revenues not 
exceeding thirty pounds per annum. Notwithstanding the people have enjoyed the 
powerfull preaching of the word above fifty yeeres; and being vacant some nine 
yeeres agoe, they petitioned the said Colledge (Dr. Bambridge then master) for their 
free choice of a minister, who denyed their suite, and sent them a superstitious priest, 
one Dodson, with whom they agreed upon a lease of three yeares, that them- 
selves should provide for the cure, paying the said Dodson fifteen pounds yeerly out 
of the profits; for which they entred bond, and afterwards joined themselves in 
church order, under Mr. Edward Wale, their pastor; but could not recover the fore- 
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said bond, althoughe the monyes have been paid, and Mr. Wale settled for the time 
being by the state; so as they have sustained an hundred pounds losse by defending 
themselves against the said Dodson, and his complice, one Mr. Brown, of Hampton 
aforesaid, who detaineth the tythes from the said cure; which being vacant since 
Mr. Wale’s attending on Lieutenant-General Fleetwood in Ireland, this afflicted 
poore church have provided supply for the place without maintenance. 
“ Signed in the name of the church, 
: “ John Green, 
‘Robert Allin, 
. Thomas Green.” 


“THE CHURCH AT GODWICK, AT PRESENT DESTITUTE. 


“The people of this church findeing noe way to manage the ordinances of God’s 
worship publiquely at Godwick aforesaid, have determined to assemble themselves on 
the Lord’s day at Stanfield, under the ministry of Mr. Samuel Alexander, an able 
divine, and lately approved by the commissioners for ministers, who hath not above 
thirty pounds per annum in the liveing of Stanfield aforesaid, to maintaine his family, 
and noe visible way to further a subsistence in the service of this cure, without 
assistance from the state. 

“ Roger Harper, Esq. 
Richard Crow.” 


“ THE CHURCH AT TUNSTEAD, DESTITUTE. 
“ The living of Tunstead is an impropriation, worth fourty pounds per annum, 
which was some while since sequestred, and afterwards united to the adjacent parish 
of Sloely, so as a competent maintenance might have been raised for a pastor to this 
church; but by the decease of one Mr. Dike, the late sequestred minister of Sloely, 
the patron is come into his right of presentation for Sloely; and the church, con- 
sisting of meane men, unable to raise a competency at Tunstead, are hereby dis- 
couraged in their expectation of a settled ministry ; being withall a very populous 
parish, and of good importance for a plantation of the Gospell. 
“ Signed in the name of the church there, 
“ John Reimes, Esq. 
Christopher Appleby, 
Thos. Witting.” 


This series of documents shows that the founders of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Old England, like their brethren who emigrated to 
New England, did not see clearly the duty of renouncing all alliance 
with the state, and eschewing all support from it ; and that however 
much cause we have to be thankful for their studies, prayers, and 
struggles, yet that it is not wise to call any man father upon earth, or 
to commit ourselves, with all the light we mercifully enjoy, to the 
opinions that were esteemed scriptural in our churches “ two hundred 


years ago.” 
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DR. HALLEY ON A SOPHISM OF HIS BAPTIST REVIEWER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epiror—As you are much better acquainted with the duties 
and prerogatives of reviewers than I am, you will correct me if I am 
wrong in supposing that, if those mysterious judges of all literature 
and science, human and divine, condescend to reason with an author 
on whom they pronounce judgment, they ought to observe the rules of 
honest logic and fair argumentation. That they may, in virtue of their 
prerogative, pronounce judgment, without assigning any reasons, upon 
all arguments and all books whatever, I, of course, admit ; but the 
question recurs—Does this high prerogative allow them, if they chose 
to reason, to dispense with all the logical proprieties which ordinary 
writers are bound to respect ? 

I am induced to propose these inquiries, by the peculiarly adroit and 
dashing style in which the reviewer, in the Baptist Magazine, of my 
recent work “on the Sacraments,’ has propounded his refutation of 
an argument in favour of infant baptism, which I had deduced from 
the general terms of the commission to baptize and teach “all the 
nations.” I reluctantly notice, in the language which I am about to 
employ, any passage in the Baptist Magazine, and especially any 
passage in this particular review : any passage in the Baptist Magazine, 
because I have derived great pleasure and benefit from many of its 
papers, and am therefore under obligation to its editor ; any passage in 
this review, because it is written in a kindly and generous spirit, of which 
Iam not insensible. Instead of noticing the reasons by which I support 
my exposition of the passage, he attacks my conclusion by a sort of di- 
lemma of baptizing with consent, or baptizing without consent, after this 
fashion. If I believe that the commission is to baptize all the nations, 
without their consent, how is it my reviewer hears nothing about my 
collisions with the police, in my compulsory baptisms? If it do not 
include baptism without consent, how does it cover the baptism of 
infants? Was ever poor creature before tossed upon the horns of such a 
dilemma? There, as if I were finished for ever, the reviewer leaves me. 

At first I thought this was only banter and clever burlesque ; but, 
as nothing succeeded, it seemed to be meant for argument ; and there- 
fore I had to consider with what kind of argument my reviewer had 
done his work so dexterously. I soon perceived that he had employed 
the old, notorious, long-since convicted sophism, called, in the schools, 
the reasoning a dicto secundem quid ad dictum simpliciter. As it is 
one of the finest specimens, in proper form and figure, of a very 
serviceable variety of that most prolific class of sophisms, it is worth 
the attention of controvertists. In respect to a command to baptize 

adults, the question of the consent of the parties is a very proper one 
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for consideration. In respect to a command to baptize infants, the 
question of their consent cannot be raised. The former command 
might be interpreted with, or without consent, according to the opinion 
of the disputants ; but the latter admits no such difference of interpre- 
tation ; it is simply a command to baptize, without allowing the ques- 
tion of consent to be raised. What, then, are we to think of a reviewer, 
who, by raising the question of the consent of the parties in the baptism 
of adults, reasons from that dictum secundem quid to the dictum sim- 
pliciter, where there can be no question of consent raised,—that is, in 
the baptism of infants? To those who know the treachery and false- 
hood of this old sophism, I need say no more. 

But for the sake of such as are not accustomed to analyse sophistry, 
it may be necessary to proceed a little further in explaining the mystery 
of this particular sophism. Were the command of Christ expressed in 
these words—“ Baptize the adu/é¢s of all the nations,’’ the question of 
their consent would be open for consideration. As I have no power— 
that is, no power which I can rightly use—to impose baptism upon 
them, I should expound such a command as meaning, with their con- 
sent. Were the command, on the other hand, to baptize the infants 
of “all the nations,”’ the question of consent could not be raised ; for 
the word baptize must be understood as dictum simpliciter. If the 
command were, Baptize the adu/ts and the infants of “all the nations,” 
the question of consent would remain, as to both adults and infants, 
just where it would have been, if only one class had been specified. 
What should we say to an objector who proposed the dilemma—Do you, 
or do you not, baptize without the consent of the parties? If you do, 
why do you not go about the streets throwing water upon people ? 
If you do not, why do you baptize infants? If the words adults 
and infants were omitted, and the command was, Baptize “all the 
nations,” the meaning of the phrase might be a fair subject of dispute ; 
but the question of consent, as between adults and infants, could be 
introduced against the person who contended that the phrase included 
both classes, with no more fairness and logical propriety than it could 
if the two classes were specifically mentioned. If a reviewer uses this 
sophism wilfully, he is guilty of a moral delinquency. If he do not 
recognise it, when he has himself raised it, he is not qualified for the 
office which he assumes. 

Although I have thought it necessary to define the figure and mode 
of this notorious sophism, I am not very fond of scholastic forms and 
phrases. ‘The schoolmen acted,” I think Locke says, “as if God 
made man a biped, and Aristotle gave him reason.” This sophistry 
may be made palpable to common sense, without the forms or phrases 
of the schools. My own phraseology in the lectures, ought to have 
protected me from such an objection. I had represented the teaching 
and the baptizing in thé commission, as subject to the same limitations ; 
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and the only limitation I knew, was the ability to perform them, 
meaning, of course, the ability which Christians may rightfully use, 
and not an ability which requires to be watched and coerced by the 
police. Our Baptist brethren, imbued with the missionary spirit, 
believe it to be their duty to teach ‘all the nations,”’ to the utmost 
extent of their ability. Whether they refer their obligation to this 
commission, or do not, is of no consequence, as they make some general 
command the rule of their duty. What would they say, if some one 
from among themselves, having well studied the sophism of my re- 
viewer, and being troubled with the ambition of being thought a great 
reasoner, were to oppose the instruction of young children in their 
Sunday-schools, and in their families? He might begin with a little 
déclamation about the evils of compulsion in religion, and propose 
his dilemma: Do you teach people the elements of Christianity— 
that law of liberty—with, or without their consent? If you teach 
without consent, why do you not force the ignorant rustics and 
mechanics of your neighbourhood into your chapels, and compel 
them to hear the truth of God? Why not fight the police? If you 
do not teach without consent, how dare you confine in the Sunday- 
school or the nursery, over their Bible and Catechism, those little 
children who long to sport in the fields? Our friends would soon find 
an answer to this reasoning from ignorant adults to wayward children, 
and their answer would be the refutation of my reviewer. 

It may be again asked—Because the command was, that all the male 
descendants of Abraham should be circumcised, was a Rabbi, who 
circumcised children without their consent, to go among the Ishmaelites 
and Edomites, and all the Arab tribes descended from Abraham, to 
practise compulsory circumcision upon any whom he might find 
uncircumcised ? 

We might raise this sophism in the ordinary business of every day, 
and propose it with a knowing look, to puzzle our neighbours. Some 
years since, I believe, a surgeon was appointed by Government to 
vaccinate the poor in a district of Ireland. What would he have 
thought, if my reviewer had practised logic upon him, after the fashion 
in which he has amused himself in his critique on my argument? He 
might have said—Pray, Mr. Surgeon, are you commissioned to vac- 
cinate the poor of this district, with, or without consent? If with con- 
sent, why do you vaccinate children who cannot give it? If without 
consent, why do you not go about the country, with your lancet, and 
infix it in the arm of every person you meet? This, and nothing else, 
is the objection which is flourished with much parade over my argu- 
ment, as if to demolish it by a single stroke. 

My reviewer may, however, think that if he has done me injustice 
by this sophism, he has given me abundant compensation in the unde- 
served moderation with which he speaks of the extravagant latitude of 
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my theory. He says, it is sufficient to cover the baptism of some little 
boy, who ran away from the baptizer, and the baptism of some little 
girl, who said the minister was a naughty man who threw water in her 
face, and some other extreme and apocryphal instances. His estimate 
of my extravagance is too moderate and favourable. He might justly 
have noticed far more extraordinary instances which my theory will 
cover: it will cover the baptism of a jailor, within an hour of his 
meditated suicide ; it will cover the baptism of a vile strolling conjuror, 
called Simon Magus, of whose religious knowledge his baptizer knew 
nothing,—or knew him to be so grossly ignorant of the first principles 
of all religion, as to suppose he could buy the gift of God with 
money. It will cover the baptism in crowds, of all Judea, and all 
Jerusalem, over whose baptized inhabitants Jesus wept, as he foreshw 
their doom. It will cover, horresco referens, the baptism of a brood of 
vipers, to whom their baptizer said, ‘‘ Generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? I baptize you unto repent- 
ance.” The reviewer has been far too sparing in his censures of my 
latitudinarianism. Such instances of extravagant latitude as are these, 
he might have alleged with perfect honesty, and I should have had 
nothing to say in my defence. 

I beg the insertion of these remarks, as [ can have no claim upon 
the pages of the magazine in which the review appeared ; and I think 
such a review, however kind and fraternal, ought not to pass without 
some notice. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Rosert Hatury. 


THE WHITEFIELD PAPERS.—No. VII. 





MR. JOHN EDMONDS. 


Amonest the many correspondents of Mr. Whitefield, no one appears 
to have enjoyed a larger share of his warm affections than Mr. John 
Edmonds. We are in possession of at least a dozen letters which he 
addressed to him, breathing an unusual degree of friendship, and 
abounding in devout aspirations for his religious welfare. It will not 
be necessary to insert all these, but we have selected three on account 
of the information they contain. That of the date of January 16th, 
1737-8, is very interesting, as it discloses some exercises of mind not 
generally supposed to have characterised the religious experience of the 
writer. Mr. Edmonds was a native of London, where he was born Ist 
March, 1710. He was a member of the Church of England, but 
became early connected with the Fetter-lane Society, and continued 
with the Moravians there, after Mr. Wesley and his friends had 
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retired.* On the first settlement of the London congregation of 
Moravians, November, 1742, Mr. Edmonds became a received member, 
and was admitted to the holy communion on the 13th of the same 
month. He was originally a poulterer, and afterwards became a 
brewer in Leather-lane, Holborn, where by diligence and perseverance 
he attained to a respectable standing in life. After having fulfilled 
the duties of several stations amongst the United Brethren with credit 
for a long series of years, he died on the 24th of November, 1803, 
the last survivor of the original congregation, in the 94th year 
of his age. 
Near St. Margaret's, on board the Whitacre, 
January 9th, 1737-8. 

My pear Epmonps,—Last night I dreamt I was conversing with you; but I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream. Oh, my dear friend, I often think of all, but of 
you in particular, and I pray God I may never forget you as long as I live! But you 
want to know how I do. As well asa person parted from all his beloved friends can 

* “Tt should be remembered, that for a season the Methodists and Moravians 
formed one society at Fetter-lane; though it does not appear that they were ever 
at any time perfectly identified. Considerable obscurity still hangs over the real 
causes of their separation. The two Wesleys agree in charging Mr. Malther, a Mora- 
vian teacher, with publishing doctrines akin to Antinomianism and Quietism; but 
Peter Bohler, to whom Mr. John Wesley was deeply indebted for much instruction 
in the Gospel, thought they were mistaken, and that they only misunderstood the 
preacher. I think it probable that some of the Moravians at this time were verging 
a little to an extreme upon the doctrine of assurance, and some other points, and that 
Mr. John Wesley, equally imperceptibly, was falling more decidedly into the Armi- 
nian view of the doctrine. Be this as it may, it is a matter of history, that on 
several occasions, after differences had arisen in the society, Mr. J. Wesley had 
succeeded in settling them. But in June, 1740, having laboured for a month to 
effect a similar result, he failed in his object, and read to the Society the following 
paper :—‘ About nine months ago, certain of you began to speak contrary to the 
doctrine we had till then received. The sum of what you asserted is this :—1. That 
there is no such thing as weak faith ; that there is no justifying faith, where there is 
ever any doubt or fear, or where there is not, in the full sense, a new, aclean heart. 
2. That a man ought not to use those ordinances of God, which our church terms 
means of grace, before he has such a faith as excludes all doubt and fear, and 
implies a new and clean heart. 3. You have often affirmed, that to search the 
Scriptures, to pray or to communicate before we have this faith, is to seek salvation 
by works; and till these works are laid aside, no man can receive faith. I believe 
these assertions to be flatly contrary to the word of God. I have warned you hereof 
again and again, and besought you to turn back to the law and to the testimony. 
I have borne with you long, hoping you would turn; but as I find you more and more 
confirmed in the error of your ways, nothing now remains but that I should give you 
up to God: you that are of the same judgment, follow me.’ ‘I then,’ adds Mr. 
Wesley, ‘without saying anything more, withdrew, as did eighteen or nineteen of 
the society.’ This was the formal origin of the Methodist Society; for from this 
hour Mr. Wesley and his followers met at the Foundry in the City Road; and the 
formation of their institution dates from the year 1740, and the rules by which they 
have ever since been substantially regulaied, from 1743.”—Dr. Morison’s Fathers 
and Founders of the Missionary Society, vol.i. pp. 19, 20. 
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do. The ship is now under sail, with a glorious fair wind, hastening towards the 
Downs; and a more delightful sight was never seen. Oh, if Mr. Edmonds was here 
to behold it! But nature, be still, learn submission to the will of God. All yester- 
day we continued at the Nore, and on Saturday night had a very brisk gale, which 
would have proved dangerous had we been in the Downs; but I’m sure our friends 
at London were praying for us, for though I was sick, I rejoiced greatly at it, and 
went, with the rest of my companions, on open deck, and (as I promised the dear 
London people) while the wind and storms were blowing violently over us, I made 
earnest supplication to God in your behalf. On Sunday, I and Mr. Habersham 
remembered you at Fetter-lane, and, as we lay in our bed (or rather on the mattrass) 
having no other more convenient place, we prayed particularly for you all. The same 
we repeated last night on open deck, and intend doing so every night, God willing. 
Oh, that our prayers may come up before him in your behalf! I need not tell you 
that some inconveniences attend a life on ship-board, especially to such a fresh-water 
sailor as I am. God is with me in the ship. He enables me to write as well as on 
shore; to preach and read prayers twice every day, and to catechise many of the red 
coats, who to-day, with those of my own companions, amounted to near twenty. 
God has given me great favour in the captain’s and officers’ sight. We had prayers 
yesterday in the great cabin, and Captain Whiting gives me the free use of his own 
bed place, where I hope to converse many hours with God by his holy word, and to 
put up many a prayer for you and my other friends. Here are frequent opportunities 
of exercising acts of charity and humility to the poor soldiers. I constantly attend 
them between deck, with good sage-tea and sugar, and make use of those times to 
excite them to repentance and thanksgiving: I hope many of them will be civilised, 
and some at last truly converted ; but such power belongeth only unto God. I have 
nearly 120 souls on board; oh pray that not one of these little ones may perish 
through my neglect! If you inquire of those that came with me, I answer, very 
well; but most of them have been sea-sick. Dear Mr. Habersham was squeamish 
on Saturday; and John Doble terribly so; but God has delivered them out of all; 
we expect to be tost bravely by and by in the Downs; but you know what was said 
in this morning’s lesson. And now, my dear friend, what shall I say more? I love 
you, love you sincerely, love you in the bowels of Jesus Christ ; and nothing wou!d 
be a greater pleasure to me, if God should bring me back to England, than to see you 
and my other friends walking in the truth. But I have first a cup to drink of, anda 
baptism to be baptized with; oh, pray that I may drink it cheerfully, let it be ever so 
bitter to the natural man, and that thereby I may be renewed in the Spirit day by 
day! Did London friends know how dearly I love them, I am sure they would pray 
for me. But do they not pray? Assuredly they do; otherwise why does God sup- 
port me as he doth? Thank them, then, my dearest Mr. Edmonds, and tell them 
their prayer is heard, and let that encourage them still to intercede for, 
My never-to-be forgotten friend, 
Your most affectionate Brother in Christ, 


GeorGe WHITEFIELD. 


Deal, January 16th, 1737-8. 

MY DEAREST AND AFFECTIONATE Mr. EpmMonps,—Though my other friends’ 
letters gave me inexpressible satisfaction, yet yours quite melted me into tears. 
I thank you, I thank you from my soul for it, and heartily bless God for driving us 
back to Deal. I prayed on Friday, if it was the Divine will, we might not sail till I 
heard from my friends ; but when we went before the wind from Deal, I endeavoured 
to give thanks from my heart, since it was God’s good pleasure that we went before 
the letters I expected came to hand; but (for ever adored be his goodness!) God, 
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after he had tried my submission, granted my request, brought us back hither, and 
gave me inexpressible comfort this morning, by the reception of yours, and my other 
dear friends’ epistles. O praise the Lord,O my soul, and all that is within me praise 
his holy name. Oh, my dearest friend, be not afraid, sorrow may endure for a night, 
but joy will come in the morning; God has wise reasons for suffering you to be 
deserted. Nothing prepares us so much for the reception of the blessed Spirit ; 
nothing so breaks our wills, or makes us follow God out of a pure simple principle of 
love and obedience, so much as barrenness and deadness in prayer. Believe me, my 
dearest friend, I heartily sympathise with you, for God knows my soul (I could 
almost say for years together) has been bowed down like yours. My body has been 
like the bark of a tree, and something continually hanging upon me, as though a 
weight of 300 pounds had been put round me. For many months together, I have 
roared for the very disquietedness of my soul. I have prayed being in agony, till 
drops of sweat fell from my face, and wrestled with God for hours together, when 
dry and dead asa post. It was by these, and such trials, my dearest friend, that God 
prepared me for the success he has been pleased to give me; and I doubt not but 
he’s preparing you for some good work also. Be strong therefore, and of good cou- 
rage. Humble yourself under the mighty hand of God, and he will lift you up; keep 
still close to the means of grace, though you reap no sensible advantage from them ; 
for you certainly do improve, and God in his due time will let you know it. Assure 

yourself I do, and by God’s grace shall, cry unto God, and that instantly, in your 
behalf. Last night I prayed for you fervently, though in a cold blustering night, on 

open deck. I prayed for you when I rose, I prayed for you when I read your letter, 

prayed for you just now in a solemn intercession we have been making for the friends, 

and hope shal] pray for you always, and that with a particular regard to my dear 

friend’s prest circumstances. Your name was mentioned last night, and my heart 

leaped within me; and I hope such friendship is contracted, as neither time nor 

eternity will diminish, but continually augment. Even so, Lord Jesus, Amen, Amen. 

I only wish I could suffer something for you, that you might have the pleasure and the 

pangs of the new birth ; but that would be lessening your crown, and therefore doing 

dear Mr. Edmonds an injury ; let us both, therefore, my dearest friend, be willing to 

suffer, that we may reign together, for by suffering outward and inward, or rather 

both, we must be made perfect. Welcome those sufferings that prepare us for a 

crown ; welcome those trials which render us conformable to the image of the blessed, 

ever blessed Master! My dear friend, I shall live in expectation of hearing from 
you ere we sail; direct as before, and then if I am gone, your letter may be returned. 

I fear I tire you by frequent writing, but out of the abundance of my heart my pen 
must speak. Jet me know how your young master received my last. Tell Mrs. 

Thornburgh I pray for her instantly, and my dear friend Bray, that I rejoice he is so 
learned as to subscribe his name to a Latin letter. My love to him and all. Be 

assured I want words to express how assuredly I am, dearest, dearest Jonathan, 

Your own 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


Why does not friend Hutton write? Oh, give thanks for me still! Write again. 


We thought we were agoing to sail, but we are not. 
January 17. 


Deal, January 22 nd, 1737-8. 
DEAREST AND MOST LOVING Mr. Epmonps,—I received no letter dated the 
19th or 20th instant, as from you, but from Mr. Graining, which I intend answering 
as soon as I can. I believe many of my dear friends’ letters miscarry, for want 
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of going and paying the postage. I received not one letter from Mr. Hutton, 
though I hear he has sent several, and I sent one the 19th instant, to inform him of 
it. Oh haste and acquaint him, and bid him write immediately, and particularly. 
My dear friend,—yours came seasonably; I wanted to unbosom my soul to you; 
God (for ever adored be his free grace in Christ!) is doing great things for us. This 
morning, I preached on board ship, on open deck, (having read prayers first in 
the great cabin,) at which the captain, officers, &c., attended very orderly. After- 
wards I went on shore, with the captain of the ship, and dined with the postmaster, 
who sent to invite me yesterday ; after this, I went to Upper Deal, a place about 
a mile distant, and preached my sermon on the almost Christian; and oh! how 
has God, the gracious good God, worked by it! The captain of the ship, I am 
almost persuaded, will be a Christian. We had, providentially, a night or two past, 
been talking of our half piety, and the unsatisfactoriness thereof; and this, I trust, 
clinched the nail. Oh pray for him; he seems to love me most dearly ; and speaks 
most honourably of me.* The lieutenant of the soldiers, who staid on shore, on 
purpose to hear me, told Mr. Haversham, “ He believed I had touched every per- 
son’s heart in the church; however, I had his.” Give glory to God! Indeed, 
the word wrought with power. Farther: all the East India captains, and the 
supercargoes, sent to me last night, to know when I preached; and accordingly came 
in a body this afternoon to hear me; how they were affected, I have not heard. 
Several of the poor wanted to go with me, and all seem to be struck from God. You 
would think I had been here a long while, the people are so alarmed; last night 
I expounded to a room full, stair’s full; and to-night, near seventy came, and I 
verily believe seven hundreds would have come, had there been room. Surely God 
ordered us to be blown back to Deal; I hope I shall preach in the town; the people 
universally desire it, and through your prayers, I hope will prevail, though, as yet, 
the minister is resolute against it; it not being his custom to lend his pulpit to any 
one. But the people are sadly angry; but here’s a Providence in this; God, by this 
means, will alarm the people, and make them more forward to hear the word. 
Oh that I may turn Deal upside down! The poor love me dearly. Cries one to 
night, “ What you have said, inflamed us all!” God grant it may continue! Another 
sent me eight or ten lines in poetry ; and another gave me a pot of cloves, preserved. 
Many of the inhabitants of the town also came; and of the honourable women not a 
few. Oh, my dear friend, tell all that know me what God does for my soul, 
and praise and bless him as long as you live! The assistance he gives me is great ; 
I find myself improved by preaching in the ship; and to-night, I held out an hour 
and half on the Lord’s Prayer. I am full, I am full; I want nothing but dear 
Mr. Edmonds’s company to make me happy: but then I should be too happy. 
Let me know how your soul prospers; is my dear friend still in heaviness; or has 
God lifted up the light of his blessed countenance upon him? I have prayed again 
and again that he may. Blessed be God, you die more and more to the world ; see 
the fruits of spiritual desertion; oh, my dear friend, assure yourself this will be the 
happy effect of all God’s withdrawings! The cup of sorrow which your Father hath 





* Captain Whiting was master of the ship “ Whitacre,” which conveyed Mr. 
Whitefield to Savannah. He names him in his journals, 22nd January and June 
2nd, 1738, and frequently in his letters. He was greatly affected by the exhor- 
tations of Mr. Whitefield, who had hopes of his conversion, and becoming a 
Christian indeed. He has also recorded, with much justice, the captain’s kindness 
during his voyage. 
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given you, drink it up; though it’s bitter, it’s wholesome. But Divine love will 
sweeten all. I only wish I could suffer everything for you, and thereby convince 
how sincerely 
I am, my never-to-be-forgotten Mr. Edmonds, 
Your own 
GreorGe WHITEFIELD. 





RECENT REGULATIONS ON CHAPEL CASES. 


TO THE MINISTERS AND MERCHANTS OF MANCHESTER. 





Dear Sirs,—May a humble Pastor, whose congregation has helped 
many, but has never begged, respectfully entreat you to re-consider one 
clause in your Chapel Cases Bill before it pass? You resolve, ‘‘ That 
for a period of two years from the formation of this Association, and 
longer if necessary, no chapel case whatever, out of the county, shall 
be entertained : but that no chapel, erected after January, 1844, be 
eligible to receive aid from this Association, unless one-half of the 
full cost of building, ground, &c., shall have been contributed before 
its opening.” 

This clause contains two provisoes. In reference to the first, I 
would ask, Why should the ‘‘ Merchant Princes’ of Manchester, who 
have had given them richly all things to enjoy, require rest for a period 
of two years, or longer, when that period is opening so auspiciously 
for their commercial interests? Why should they, who have been so 
rich in good works, and who are distinguished as being ‘ready to 
distribute,”’ adopt such a mode of “‘ laying up in store” against the time 
to come? Why should they, above all others, seek rest from foreign 
applications for two years, when every hundred pounds from their 
funds might furnish encouraging aid to perhaps four cases in humble 
localities where imploring newly-formed churches are pressed down by 
poverty and oppression, into the most trying difficulties? I know of 
some who, after such a period of rest, have required a still longer 
period to rebuckle their harness. ‘ Let us not be weary in well- 
doing.” 

In reference to the second proviso in the above clause, I entirely 
concur with the Manchester Association, that appeals from quarters 
where the greatest home efforts shall have been made should be prefer. 
red ; but my impression is, that if a// were to act on the principle of 
aiding only those cases where “one-half of the full cost shall have been 
contributed before the opening,” the most deserving applications 
would be rejected ; and that if that principle had been adhered to for 
the last forty years, hundreds of our most hopeful interests would 
have been as yet among the “ things that are to come.”’ 

R. 8. 
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REVIEWS. 


Commentary on the Psalms, by E. W. Hengstenberg, Dr. and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Berlin. Part First. Translated by the Rev. 
P. Fairbairn, Minister at Salton. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 
1844. 8vo. 

Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms, from the Commentary of 
Rosenmiiller, with the Latin version and Notes of Dathe. Trans- 
lated by Robert Johnson : to which are prefixed an Introduction and 
Preface. 1841. Biblical Cabinet, XXXII. Edinburgh: T. Clark. 


Proressor Hengstenberg is well known in this country as one of the 
most illustrious leaders of the evangelical divines of Prussia—and as 
one who is devoting with great success his pre-eminent talents, learn- 
ing, and influence as a professor, preacher, periodical writer, and author, 
to the object of bringing back the German Protestant churches to the 
faith of the Reformation. Any work from his pen must have value. 
The translator of the present half volume of his comment on the 
Psalms is, we believe, a learned and laborious minister of the free 
church of Scotland, and a respectable German scholar. This guaran- 
tees the faithfulness of the translation ; and to say that Mr. Clark of 
Edinburgh is the publisher, is to vouch for the cheapness and attract- 
iveness of the form of the work. 

The second volume on our list is one that has lain upon our table 
for a considerable period. It is a selection from our old friend Rosen- 
miiller in a new dress, and will prove an acceptable boon to these who 
do not possess the whole original work, which nothing has yet appeared 
to supersede. This volume is enriched by an introduction to the Mes- 
sianic Psalms by Dr. Hengstenberg, translated by Dr. Keith of Ame- 
rica, and extending to a hundred pages. There has been no want of 
ability in the preparation of this volume, but it is painfully replete 
with typographical errors, especially in the Greek and Hebrew citations. 

We shall take occasion, from the circumstance of both these publica- 
tions of foreign works, to deliver a few thoughts on the subject of 
translations in general. 

In regard to translations, we have two obvious requisitions to urge, 
both of which, however, are very rarely exhibited in works “ done into 
English” from foreign originals, either in earlier or more modern days. 

The first is, that the translation be correct. This is so palpable a 
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need, that we can scarcely demand it with a grave face; yet when we 
state that the qualification which fits a person to be a correct trans- 
lator is of rather uncommon occurrence among the class that usually 
undertake the task, we may be pardoned for insisting upon this point. 
To acquit himself of his office in a workmanlike way, the translator 
must have a thorough knowledge of the language from which his ver- 
sion is made; whereas, in nine cases out of every ten, translation is 
undertaken as an exercise by mere tyros, and consequently expresses 
the stertorous panting of the toilsome ascent, rather than the lusty 
Evpnxa of the full-breathed man upon the top. The meaning, gleaned 
with painful and often inefficient industry from lexicons, will be repre- 
sented in a feeble and faltering, sometimes in a ludicrously false and 
travestied style. The English language does not abound in good prose 
translations, but the defect is especially observable in the more recent 
adaptations of foreign literature. We scarcely know whether to smile 
or frown at the gross incompetency of him who in a version of a certain 
modern commentary on St. John, has rendered Calom’s phrase of 
Pontificii Theologastri by the terms popish belly-theologues. Instances 
equally redolent of an imperfect acquaintance with the originals— 
although scarcely so amusing—may be found on almost every page of 
modern translations. 

Our second requisition in order—and in importance it is only second 
to our first—is, that the translation be idiomatic; or, that it convey 
the sense of the original, in a style that comports with the genius of 
the adoptive language. This is a feature in a version, upon which we 
are the more anxious to insist, from finding translators so commonly 
in the predicament of the young tourist, who lost his own language 
on his travels, and never contrived to pick up another in its stead. No 
two languages are sufficiently alike in their structure, and in the style 
of thought and national usages which they represent, to admit of the 
one becoming the ad literam reflection of the other. Consequently all 
literal translations partake of the barbarous and unintelligible to such 
an extreme degree, that recourse must be had again and again by the 
perplexed reader, to an imperfectly understood original, to explain the 
meaning of the darkly enigmatical version. Our statément requires no 
illustrative citation, persuaded as we are that the experience of most of 
our readers will sustain the full weight of our assertion. Nevertheless 
out of the mere exuberance of our good nature, we present the following 
from a recently published translation of the Epistle to the Romans :— 

“For I am longing to see you, that I may afford you of any spiritual gift that may 
be for your establishment; (that is, albeit, that of one mind, exhortation may 
be made therewithal in your midst, through the confidence in one another, on your 
part, so as also on mine,) nor would I have you unaware, brethren, that I ofttimes 
purpose to come to you, and before now have been forbidden, to the end I may 
have some fruit ; and that among you, as among the other nations; to Greeks, so as 
also to barbarians; to learned, so as also to unlearned; I am bound, so is the 
cheerfulness on my part, to you also that are in Rome, to preach the Gospel.” 
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This may be a successful attempt to find an English equivalent for 
every Greek particle in the original text, but the result is a hybrid, 
which is neither Greek nor English; the translator shears the lana 
caprina for his pains—and has the merit of rendering that which is 
highly expressive and simple, in the language which the apostle 
employed, an unintelligible jargon to English ears. We are very far 
from scorning this or any other well-intended effort to aid in the criti- 
cism of the original Scriptures, but would simply enter our emphatical 
protest against productions of this kind, laying claim to the title of 
translations. We cannot resist the temptation to present our readers 
with the plain, nervous, idiomatic, and transparently lucid English of 
our authorised version,—that by looking ‘‘on this picture, and on 
that,” they may at once apprehend our meaning, when we require 
that translators should observe the genius of the language in which they 
write, as well as that of the language which they seek to convert :— 


“For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the 
end you may be established: that is, that I may be comforted together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me. Now I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that 
I might have some fruit among you also, even as among other Gentiles.”— 
Rom. i. 11—13. 


The office of the translator, it should never be forgotten, is to trans- 
fuse the ideas of one tongue into the words of another, and there is 
neither merit nor propriety in forsaking this his proper calling for the 
sake of hunting out a corresponding terminology. A translation 
should read with all the freedom and pleasantness of an original work, 
and where it does not do so—but reminds us at every turn of an absent 
original—we feel its imperfection, and turn from it with the same 
dislike as from honey that savours of the pine-firkin in which it has 
been kept. Mr. Fairbairn is not free from this defect, as his ‘‘ emerg- 
ing deliverance,” page 231, proves, and which had better have been 
expressed by a short periphrasis. The same indistinctness pervades 
the following, page 230: ‘‘ He recognises in Jehovah the only Lord 
of all things, without whom nothing can help, with whom nothing can 
injure, the sole author of his salvation, with the whole community of 
the Lord, to which he attaches himself with inward love.” This 
*‘ with the whole community” should be “as well as that of the whole 
community,”’ unless we mistake Mr. F.’s meaning. 

The second paragraph of Dr. Keith’s version of the Essay begins 
with a “Henceforth,” which is totally out of place, and spoils the 
sense. It should be ‘‘ thenceforth,” or ‘thence onwards,” to agree 
with the context. But enough of these minor blemishes. 

Some excuse is doubtless to be made for the circumstances of a 
translator, who views his work from a totally different stand-point from 
that occupied by the reader of the version alone. The mind of the 
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translator is so imbued with the sense of the original, that he finds no 
difficulty in recognising it even amid the mistiness of an inadequate 
expression, while the reader of the version must gather the sense of 
the original from the translation alone. The case of the former will 
naturally account for the imperfection of translations in general, and 
that of the latter supplies a very cogent reason why greater pains should 
be expended upon this most difficult of tasks. We have a painful con- 
viction resting upon our mind that the usefulness of missionary efforts 
has been much impeded by this cause. A case in point is supplied by 
the narrative of the mission to the Jews from the church of Scotland. 
This interesting volume informs us that at Smyrna “several individuals, 
well qualified to judge, spoke much regarding the want of good tracts 
suited to the capacities and modes of thinking of those for whom they 
are intended. Mr. Lewis mentioned the case of an English tract 
translated into Italian so literally, that it was unintelligible ; and 
many are unacceptable because not idiomatic.” This must always be 
the case until translators understand that their function is not the bald 
rendering of words, but the transfusion of the sense and spirit of 
another tongue into the corresponding sense and spirit of their own. 

We now present our readers with a few notices of the sixteenth 
Psalm, as a very important portion of this book of inspired song, and 
as exhibiting the merits and defects of Dr. Hengstenberg’s commentary 
perhaps as clearly as any we could conveniently select for the purpose. 
And first we shall exhibit the Berlin professor’s version alongside the 
authorised English translation. 





PSALM XVI. 


DR. HENGSTENBERG’S VERSION. 





A Secret of Davin. 

1 Preserve me, O God, for in thee do 
I put my trust. 

2 (O my soul) thou hast said to Jeho- 
vah, Thou art my Lord, my salvation is 
not without Thee. 

3 With the saints that are in the land, 
and the honorable ones, in whom is all 
my delight. 

4 Many are the sorrows of those who 
purchase of another: | will not pour out 
their drink-offerings of blood, and not 
take their names into my lips. 

5 The Lord is my portion and my 


cup: thou makest my lot glorious. 


6 My possession has fallen to me in 
bliss, also a godly heritage was to me. 


PSALM XVI. 


AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION. 





Michtam of Davin. 


1 Preserve me, O God, for in thee do 
I put my trust. 

2 O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, Thou ar¢ my Lord; my goodness 
extendeth not to thee; 

3 But to the saints that are in the 
earth, and ¢o the excellent, in whom is 
all my delight. 

{ Their sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another god: their 
drink-offerings of blood will I not offer, 
nor take up their names into my lips. 

5 The Lord is the portion of mine 
inheritance and of my cup: thou main- 
tainest my lot. 

6 The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places: yea, I have a goodly 
heritage. 
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7 I will bless the Lord who has 
counselled me, also by night my reins 
stimulate me. 

8 I set the Lord always before me, 
because he is on my right hand, I shall 
not be moved. 

9 Therefore my heart is glad and my 
glory rejoices; my flesh also shall rest 
secure. 

10 For thou wilt not leave my soul to 
hell, nor give up thy holy ones to see the 
grave. 

11 Thou wilt make known to me the 
way of life; fulness of joy is for me 
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7 I will bless the Lord, who hath given 
me counsel: my reins also instruct me in 
the night seasons. 

8 I have set the Lord always before 
me: because he is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved. 

9 Therefore my heart is glad and my 
glory rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest 
in hope. 

10 For thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. 

11 Thou wilt show me the path of 
life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at 








before thy face; a blessed life through thy right hand there are pleasures for 


thy right hand for evermore. evermore. 

The first circumstance demanding remark here is the meaning 
assigned to the very obscure formation michtam, rendered in the 
margin of our English Bible, ‘a golden Psalm.’ When we take into 
account the genius of eastern epigraphy, the similar designation given 
to the Moallakat poems by their Arabian admirers, and the consent of 
the Hebrew expositors, Kimchi and Aben Ezra, we may possibly see 
reason to be satisfied with this signification. We happen to have in 
our possession at this moment a small Buddhist controversial tract 
bearing the name, at once from its point and value, of ‘the diamond 
needle.’ 

This interpretation, however, is rejected by our commentator, who 
adopts that of Houbigant, ‘‘a secret.’ Venturing to differ at once 
from him, and the very positive Michtab of Gesenius, which Rosen- 
miiller favours; we own that we incline to the old rendering “of 
gold,” or “golden,” only adding that we veer between the literal and 
the figurative application of the term. The evidence, we think, leans 
somewhat decidedly toward the literal, the more so when the ormAcypdgua 
of the Septuagint is observed, of which Dr. Hengstenberg takes no 
notice whatever. It would seem that either in the shape of a scroll 
blazoned with golden letters, this Psalm, with the few others having a 
like inscription, was suspended in some public place, or else carved on 
the surface of a pillar, and the characters inlaid with gold. Rosen- 
miiller’s objection, that the Psalm would be too long for engraving on 
stone, will go for nothing with those who are familiar with the Parian 
This mode of decorating letters 
cut in stone still prevails among the Jews. 


Chronicle, or the Sculptures of Egypt. 


We are compelled in like manner to dissent from Dr. Hengstenberg’s 
view of the subject and reference of the Psalm: the Rev. divine 
writes :— 


“The situation of the speaker is that of one who finds himself in great danger, 
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and is in prospect of death. But this danger is nowhere particularly specified ; it is 
only indicated by the most general circumstances; and this alone renders it 
probable that David had composed the Psalm, not so much in his own person, as in 
that of the pious man in general; that he presented here for the feelings of such an 
one [such a one] a mirror, in which all pious men might recognise themselves ; 
a pattern after which [to or with] they might conform themselves, not as if for that 
purpose he transported himself into a situation and frame of mind quite foreign 
to himself, but only that he, drawing from the source of his natural experience, just 
extended his consciousness so as to embrace that of the pious at large. This suppo- 
sition is raised into certainty, when we ascertain the correct reading in verse ten, to 
be ‘thy holy ones.’ For this puts it beyond a doubt, that the person who speaks 
in the Psalm is an ideal one, comprehending in the personality a manifold variety, 
and that every pious man should find himself represented in it, and by its help 
should rise, by means of his confidence in God, to the expectation of hope.”— 
pp. 231, 232. 


This is a well-expressed paragraph, but is diametrically opposed to 
the inspired application of the Psalm, which we conceive to be to the 
Messiah throughout, and to none else. The more we dwell upon the 
terms of the original ode, the more are we satisfied that a greater than 
David is the speaker from first to last, and the more entirely do we 
approve of Rosenmiiller’s reprobation of the double interpretation 
scheme : 


“Que interpretandi ratio, qua una eadem que oratione dispari, sensu accepta, 
plures simul eventus, disjunctos tempore, natura dissimilus designari statuatur, 
abomnibus rectz interpretandi artis preceptis ita aliena est, ut qui in Greco aut 
Romano aliquo scriptore adhibere illam velit, is in communem prudentiorum repre- 
hensionem incurreret. Quod autem in aliorum scriptorum interpretatione omnes 
repudiarent, idem cur in sacri codicis explicatione admittatur, nulla idonea cogitari 
potest ratio.” 

For the reasons with which Dr. Hengstenberg sustains his peculiar 
renderings we must refer our readers to the work itself. The part 
under review only comes down to the seventeenth Psalm, but will 
speedily be followed by the remaining portions as far as already 
published in Germany, and ultimately it is hoped by the whole. The 
volume before us is the first of a new series of the Biblical Cabinet. 
We wish the enterprising publisher would present our theological 
students with one of the peculiarly German, yet immensely important 
works, designated Dogmengeschichte, or histories of doctrines. There 
is ample scope for selection among the many treatises of this kind on 
the continent, and we do not know of anything very closely resem- 
bling them in Great Britain, except perhaps the published lectures of 
some of the divinity professors in our English universities. The old 
Institutiones of the Scottish Forbes, too, partake of this character in 
some degree. But a work exclusively devoted to the history of one 
or more doctrines is yet a stranger, or all but a stranger, to the English 
language. Newman’s History of Arianism does not constitute an 
exception. 
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We think such a publication would be a desirable ingredient in Mr. 
Clark’s Olla Podrida ; the more so as the only historical work in his 
Cabinet, was also unquestionably one of the best of the series—the 
history of the planting of the apostolic churches by the venerable 
Neander. 


1. Sketches of Christianity in North India, by the Rev. M. Wilkinson, 
Missionary. 1 vol. 12mo. Seeleys. 


2. Protestant Missions in Bengal, by J. J. Weitbrecht, Church 
Missionary. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. Shaw. 


‘3. Madras, Mysore, and the South of India; or, A Personal Narrative 


of a Mission to those Countries, from 1820 to 1828, by Elijah 
Hoole. 1 vol. 12mo. Longman and Co. 


4. Letters on India, by the Rev. Wm. Buyers, Missionary at Benares. 
I vol. 12mo. J. Snow. 


Tue Hindoos are, in their way, a very religious people. Temples meet 
the eye in every direction throughout Hindoostan. Priests swarm 
in great numbers. Gods are more numerous than men. Religious 
services are rigidly and punctiliously observed. No age shows exemp- 
tion: the child and the sire,—helpless infancy and decrepit age, 
with all the intermediate conditions of life, are constantly and sedu- 
lously engaged in professedly religious ceremonies. ‘‘ Like gods, like 
worshippers,’—‘‘like priests, like people :’’ these aphorisms receive 
abundant verification in India ; and hence the folly and the fraud, the 
falsehood and deceit, the rapacity and licentiousness, which universally 
obtain. What can be the morality of a people whose Brahmins avow, 
** that all sin arises from lust,—this is destroyed by sin,—hence we must 
commit sin in order to destroy desire ;” and moreover, teach “ that 
God is the author of all moral and physical evil; and that which is 
sin with man is nothing of the kind with the gods: they have the 
privilege to do as they please ; nor are they to be judged according to 
a human standard!” A religion founded on such principles may well 
find favour with the multitude. It panders to their lusts and sanctions 
their impieties. Costly and painful as may be the sacrifices it occa- 
sionally requires, still, they are cheerfully borne as an atonement for 
past guilt, and asa license for future crime. What wonder, then, that 
the temples of such worshippers should be little else than’stews, and 
their festivals detestable orgies? Every missionary affirms, and every 
Brahmin corroborates the affirmation, that the picture drawn of the 
Romans by the apostle Paul, is true to the very life, of the Hindoos. 

This religious profligacy forms a serious impediment to the progress 
of the missionary, and becomes a still more serious obstacle as it is 
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“associated with a firm belief in the doctrine of the most absolute 
fatalism, and with the customs of the most rigid and inevitable caste. 

Mr. Weitbrecht states, that a wealthy Hindoo once said to him, 
when urging the idolater to reflection, 


“The world is like a bazaar, in which each performs the business allotted to him. 
One sells, the other buys; here one offers vegetables for sale, there a second, fruit ; 
one is lying, the other stealing, the third overreaches his neighbour. Everything 
happens as the gods have decreed.” 


To the same effect Mr. W. writes, — 


“T one day visited a malefactor, (a Brahmin,) who was sentenced to the gallows 
for murdering a child. I tried to convince the poor man of his guilt, &c. He 
however, insisted that he was compelled to commit the murder; that it belonged to 
the course of his life; and he firmly believed it was engraved on his skull with 
the iron pen of an absolute fate, before his birth, that he must die on the gallows. 
An hour before he was led out to the scaffold, he ate breakfast with a good appetite ; 
he then assisted in putting the rope round his neck; the drop fell under his feet, 
and thus this poor miserable being was ushered into eternity.” 


The practical effect of this belief in fatalism and custom of caste is, 
that the missionary is debarred from coming into close contact with 
the Hindoo mind. The female part of the community, too, must not 
be spoken with, and the habitations of the people must not be entered, 
lest pollution should be conveyed to the inmates, their utensils, or 
their food. Crowds will gather around the missionary in the open air, 
and listen awhile to his statements, but nearer approximation is 
dreaded. 

The Hindoos pride themselves on the antiquity and glory of their 
religious system, and look with scorn often, on the missionary, as he 
descants on the superior excellences of Christianity. The old objec- 
tion of all ages and places,—“ that the religion of their forefathers is 
best for their descendants,”’ is constantly urged throughout Hindoostan. 
It is to be regretted, that in many instances, the natives have seen in 
the conduct of British governors or residents, nothing to recommend 
the religion they professed. The irreligion and immorality of nominal 
Christians have done incalculable mischief in heathen lands, and no- 
where more than in India. The objections of the heathens have been 
strengthened, and the labours of the missionary have been rendered, in 
too many cases, perfectly useless. Another very serious difficulty 
stands in the way of the missionary, and that is, that the religion he 
brings is the religion of their conquerors. It is believed and avowed 
that the missionaries are heard and tolerated, only because they are 
under British rule and protection. Were that protection to cease, and 
the British power to be withdrawn from India, no missionary would 
be allowed to remain for a single day. A strong prejudice is therefore 
necessarily created in the native mind against Christianity ; which, in 
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addition to the other obstacles already alluded to, makes the prospect ~ 
of success not the most encouraging. 

Hopeless, however, as the attempt to convert the idolaters may 
appear, there is sufficient in the success already obtained to sustain the 
faith and inspirit the energies of the devoted missionary of the cross. 
These volumes detail many delightful instances of conversion to God, 
and demonstrate that the Gospel is as efficacious with the Divine 
blessing “to the pulling down of strong-holds,” as it was in the days 
of the apostles. Generally speaking, the success of Christianity in 
India is rather indirect and preparatory than direct and final. Educa- 
tion is spreading, and caste is yielding; thought is awakened, and 
inquiry is rife. Schools and houses of prayer are rising in every 
direction. The Brahmins are put on the defence, and the people are 
associating for the protection of their idolatries. Social persecution, 
and the abduction of Christianised children, alas! are by no means 
uncommon; and though not to be rejoiced at on their own account, 
yet are indications that the ‘craft is in danger,” and that the battle 
with the power of darkness is begun. 

Truth is insinuating itself into many minds, and desire for further 
information is cherished where least expected; and thus, the people 
are being prepared for the Gospel. 

Two passages from Mr. Weitbrecht’s interesting volume may serve 
to illustrate some of these remarks. 


“Four years ago, a few pious officers of the English army, who had conquered 
Affghanistan, found among the inhabitants of Cabul, some who gladly listened 
to religious conversation. They wrote to the Bible Society at Calcutta, for about a 
thousand New Testaments; and in compliance with their request, several chests, 
filled with this treasure, were despatched to that country. On reaching a frontier 
station, on the Indus, the whole remittance was seized by Government, who made 
the declaration, that it would be a dangerous undertaking to spread Christianity in a 
conquered country, and such an attempt among fanatical Mussulmen was likely 
to lead to revolution. A year had scarcely elapsed from that time, when the well- 
known revolution broke out at Cabul, the consequence of which was the destruction 
of the whole army. If the Government had permitted the introduction of those 
Testaments into Cabul, it is very likely that some of its inhabitants would have been 
converted to Christianity. In this case, the storm which was brewing, would have 
been discovered before it broke out, for natives are always acquainted with the 
secret plots of their chiefs; and thus the Bible might have been made the instru- 
ment of saving a British army.”—pp. 223-4. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact, that the conversions in Kishnagore were, by the wise 
providence of God, prepared for, by the effects of a dreadful famine, which occurred 
about that time; as well as by certain events, which had happened many years 
beforehand. The first families who applied for baptism, belonged to a sect who call 
themselves ‘ Kurta bhojahs,’ that is, worshippers of the only God. This sect appears 
to be extensively spread in Bengal, along the Ganges, and its various branches. The 
founder of it is said to have lived in the beginning of the present century, in a 
village near Culna, and to have become acquainted with the Scriptures, by means of 
one of the first Protestant missionaries—either Carey, Foster, or Thomas. The 
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doctrines and precepts of Jesus appear to have come home to his conscience; and 
possessing a considerable knowledge of the Hindoo shasters, he undertook the task 
of preparing a new religious system, retaining in it a considerable portion of Hin- 
dooism, but rejecting the worship of idols entirely, and substituting the worship of 
the only true God as the foundation of his system. This new teacher succeeded 
in enlisting disciples from among his friends and neighbours, and the sect increased 
every year: Hindoos of all castes, Mahomedans, and even Indo-Britons, and 
descendants of the Portuguese, are now found among Kurta bhojahs. 

“This brotherhood seems to manifest a very uncommon degree of energy and 
vigour; they have their missionaries, whom they send out in all directions to make 
proselytes. I met with one of them in the neighbourhood of Burdwan ; and if they 
have many agents, possessed of the same talents and lively energy as that individual, 
I am not surprised at the rapid increase of their disciples. He was a handsome 
young Brahmin, polished and dignified in manner, very agreeable in conversation, 
and eloquent. He assured me, that the sect numbered above one hundred thousand 
members, and promised to introduce me to their private evening assemblies. They 
meet every Thursday in certain villages, after sunset, two or three hundred together; 
sitting cross-legged, in a circle on the ground. They sing hymns in praise of their 
Creator. Every distinction of caste ceases at these nightly meetings; the Brahmin 
is sitting in brotherly fellowship by the side of the Sudra and the Mahomedan. 
They break bread together, and the cup passes round the circle, from which all are 
drinking ; doubtless, this is an imitation of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

“ Thus is an obscure sect, by the wise and gracious providence of God, destined to 
break through the chain of caste, and to become the pioneers to our mission work in 
Bengal. The people composing this sect are, as it were, already in a transition 
state. Some of these Kurta bhojahs hearing Mr. Deerr preach at Kishnagore, 
exclaimed, ‘ Surely this is our own religion,’ and were shortly afterwards baptized. 
Moreover, I received; from our brethren labouring in that place, the interesting 
information, that their converts from that sect are the most consistent Christians, and 
give them the greatest satisfaction; evidently from this simple reason, that purer 
ideas of a Divine Being had previously been implanted in their minds.”— 


pp. 323-24. 


More than three centuries have elapsed since the European attempts 
at proselyting in India commenced. In the extreme south Christianity 
has existed from time immemorial. The Syrian churches were planted 
as early as the second century; some suppose even earlier. By the 
time the Portuguese—the first European adventurers—alighted on the 
Malabar coast, these churches had sadly degenerated, and their religion, 
if not idolatrous, was scarcely a remove from it. Formalism and 
ritualism constituted the staple of their piety. The Portuguese 
imported Catholicism with their arms, and sought to convert the 
natives as well as to aggrandise themselves. The object designed was 
to papalise the Syrians and Romanise the idolaters. The usual policy 
of the Romish church was adopted. 

Force and fraud, legend and tale, miracle and marvel, were put in 
requisition. The new religion was assimilated as much as possible to 
the showy forms of the old, so that no great revulsion of feeling might 
be experienced by the natives. Priests disguised themselves as native 
Brahmins, and wandered through the country as holy devotees sent 
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by the native gods to improve their religion. Many of these priests 
were men of talent and learning, perseverance and self-denial—true 
Jesuits—who sought by any and every means to extend the power and 
fame of the Roman see. Sustained by the secular power, threatening 
the natives if obdurate, and cajoling them if pliable, no surprise can 
be felt at their success. The numbers who submitted to the Romish 
church were not, however, so great as might have been expected. 
Mr. Hoole quotes statements from the Tamil historian, showing the 
progress of proselytism in the Carnatic under the French missionaries, 
which may be taken as specimens of the general success of the papal 
missions in the East. In three months and a half they obtained 120 
proselytes ; in four years and a half, 11,000; in three years, 18,099 ; 
and in one year, 7781. The number of Romish converts at the present 
time in the East is stated by Dr. Wiseman to be about a million and a 
quarter. This number he contrasts with the supposed converts of all 
the Protestant missionaries in the same quarter of the globe; and 
hence, because not equal, pronounces their missions to be a failure. 
True, Protestants do not confound proselytism with conversion. They 
are not solicitous for the former ; they earnestly desire and labour for 
the-latter. To gain proselytes were easy. Foree and bribes could do 
the work ; but what would be the advantage to the proselyted? The 
earlier Protestant missions of the Dutch and the Danes were not alto- 
gether free from this taint of Catholicism. Politics and religion were 
too often blended—sense was too often consulted at the expense of 
faith. We are not without our fears respecting the movements of some 
of the Protestant missions now in operation in the East. The forms 
and splendour of the Episcopal hierarchy are beginning to exhibit them- 
selves in Hindoostan. This symbolising with Rome may prove fatal to 
the interests of true and vital religion. An observation made by 
Mr. Wilkinson, in reference to the consecration of the cathedral at 
Calcutta, shows the tendency of the system. He describes the cere- 
mony as being of so imposing a character as to make the natives feel 
that the bishop’s religion was something grand and awful. On this 
principle the Jesuits established their missions in the East ; and what 
has been the result ? 

It is gratifying to learn from all the volumes before us that, though 
the Protestant converts cannot be numbered by millions, yet that mul- 
titudes, by the exertions of the various missionary societies, have been 
called from darkness to light, are now consistent members of the 
church of Christ, and by their conduct may be regarded as living 
epistles of Christ, ‘‘to be known and read of all men.” Their example 
will influence others, and these in turn will be blessings to their 
country: thus shall the Gospel spread and prevail till all India shall be 
converted to God,—an event most devoutly to be wished, and fer 
which incessant prayer should be made. 
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We must not dismiss this article without offering a word on the 
character of the works now lying before us. Mr. Wilkinson’s volume 
contains a succinct history of the Church of England mission in 
the north of India, from the earliest efforts of the Propagation Society 
to the present day. The book and the title do not well agree, unless 
Christianity and Church-of-Englandism are synonymous terms. We 
expected, on opening Mr. Wilkinson’s portfolio of ‘‘ Sketches of Chris- 
tianity in India,” that we should find at least some outlines, or 
etchings, taken from scenes where other devoted labourers are zea- 
lously and successfully employed. But we were disappointed. A 
passing allusion or two is made to the Baptist mission and their 
agents, and a very general reference, in another passage, to some 
dissenting missionaries in Calcutta ; while no reference is made to the 
various stations in the north of India, cultivated by the missionaries 
of other societies than his own. Who could have imagined that 
Benares would have been described as the sceneof the Church mis- 
sionaries’ labours, and not the slightest allusion to their devoted co- 
adjutors of other communions? Independently, however, of this 
mistake in judgment, and defect of charity, the volume is interesting 
for its information, and the tone and spirit of piety which pervade its 
pages. The volumes of Messrs. Hoole, Weitbrecht, and Buyers, make 
ample and gratifying reference to the labours of all the Protestant 
missions in the East, and indicate the pleasure the authors feel in 
their success. 

Mr. Hoole’s personal narrative exhibits the faithful, laborious, and 
devoted missionary, and gives us a perfect insight into the scenes and 
modes of the missionary toils. In addition to the charm which such 
narratives always possess, the volume is interesting for its statistical 
tables of all the missionaries in southern India ; its scattered notices 
and condensed histories of the Syrian churches; of the Jesuits’ 
labours; and of the Dutch and Danish efforts for the conversion 
of Hindoostan. As a guide to the history of Christianity, on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, we commend it to the special atten- 
tion of all who are interested in ecclesiastical studies. 

Both Mr. Buyers’ and Mr. Weitbrecht’s volumes are of a more 
general character ; describing the moral state of India, suggesting the 
best methods for its evangelisation, and presenting manifold induce- 
ments to labour and pledges of success. They each, and equally, 
deserve the attention of the religious public ; the former, for its calm, 
philosophical, and Christian survey of the whole field for missionary 
cultivation in the East ; and the latter, for the very simple, lucid, and 
graphic details it gives of Hindoo life, and of missionary difficulties 
and toils. 
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1. Vigilantius and His Times, by W. 8S. Gilly, D.D., Canon of 
Durham, Sc. 8vo. pp. villi. 488. London: Seeley and Co. 1844. 


2. Valdenses, Valdo, and Vigilantius ; being the articles under these 
heads in the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, by the 
Rev. W.S. Gilly, D.D., Author of Waldensian Researches. 12mo. 
pp. 70. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1841. 


Dr. Gritty might have adopted as a motto for the volume before us 
the words of Milton—“ Seeing, therefore, some men deeply conversant 
in books, have had so little care of late to give the world a better 
account of their reading, than by divulging needless tractates stuffed 
with the specious names of Ignatius and Polycarpus, with fragments of 
old martyrologies and legends to distract and stagger the multitude of 
credulous readers, and mislead them from their strong guards and 
places of safety, under the tuition of Holy Writ, it came into my 
thoughts to persuade myself that I could do religion and my country 
no better service for the time, than doing my utmost endeavours to 
recal the people of God from this vain foraging after straw, and to 
reduce them to their firm stations under the standard of the Gospel.” 

This is the task which Dr. G. has virtually undertaken to accomplish 
by unveiling to the public the state of the church in the fourth century ; 
that century which has been called ‘‘ the age of councils and synods,” — 
“the golden age of Christian learning ;’’—an age, in fact, that dazzles 
the understandings of novices by its bright galaxy of illustrious names 
and by the formidable array of ponderous tomes which contain the 
writings of the Fathers of the Nicene age. The times of Athanasius 
and Basil, of Gregory and Ambrose, of Augustine and Jerome, must be 
understood by the uninitiated, in order to divest their minds from that 
species of hereditary reverence which is not the fruit of knowledge, 
but of superstition, and which makes a maxim of Sain¢ Chrysostom, or 
Saint Somebody,—for it matters not who,—to sound as authoritatively 
as if it had been uttered by “ the lively oracles.” 

Dr. Gilly, in his Introduction, thus describes the state of the church 
in this age :— 

“The fourth century was a period of transition between the ascendency of hea- 
thenism and that of Christianity, in the Roman empire; and in the struggle for 
ascendency, a lamentable compromise between right and wrong was often made on 
the part of proselytizing Christians. Recruits rather than converts were obtained 
for the ranks of the cross; and the frailties, the passions, and the imaginations of 
men began, at the expense of conscience and truth, to be enlisted in the service of 
the church. Objects of worship were disguised and presented under forms more 
consonant with heathen, than with Gospel ideas of religion : rites similar to those of 
ancient mythology were introduced ; and a breach was opened to every corruption. 

“It was at the same time, a turning point between scriptural and traditional 
Christianity; and as much learning and argument were employed to justify the 
admixture of mythological ceremonies with evangelical exercises of devotion, as to 
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prove the cardinal verities of the Gospel. In fact, the close of the fourth century is 
the epoch from which we date the time, when, to use the words of Bishop Van 
Mildert, a ‘system of Paganism was engrafted on Christianity ;’ when the simplicity 
of the Gospel was sacrificed, in a fearful degree, to pious sophistries ; and when the 
forms of the Pantheon were fatally introduced into the Christian sanctuary. And 
here it must be confessed that the undue deference, which has been shown in every 
age, for ‘the learned,’ to the neglect of humble and common-sense piety, receives a 
severe rebuke in the destiny of those churches which were most rich in polemical 
theologians. How few of the capitals of Asia and Africa, where ecclesiastical 
learning flourished so proudly in the fourth century, can now exhibit any vestiges of 
the Christian establishments which were the glory of the dogmatic age ! 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength.’ This 
prophetic saying, to which our Lord referred on two remarkable occasions, had an 
extraordinary fulfilment at the period we are now discussing. The chief among 
‘the wise and prudent’ of that day were falling into errors which had gradually 
crept into the church; and the religion which was at first commended to the world 
by the simplicity and unbending holiness of its professors, was now promoted by 
sophistry and false reasoning. Ambrose, who was then at the height of his reputa- 
tion in the western church, and Jerome, who was consulted as an oracle, both in 
that and in the eastern church; and even Augustine himself, gave their sanction to 
practices and opinions, at which ‘the stones would have cried out,’ had all who 
professed to be guided by the Holy Scriptures, held their peace. But, at this crisis, 
Vigilantius of Aquitain, a young presbyter of obscure origin and lowly condition, 
began to express doubts as to those devout exercises which had beguiled men older 
and abler than himself into creature-worship, and which had rendered them obnoxious 


to the charge of being ‘ Cinerarii’ and ‘ Idolatre.’””—pp. 2—5. 


Having thus introduced the hiero of his work to the reader, we turn 
from the larger to the smaller volume, and take leave to transcribe the 
whole biographical article with which Dr. Gilly enriched the pages of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ; but pause for a moment, to express our 
delight that contributions have been admitted into that truly national 
work, so replete with evangelical instruction. 


“ Vigilantius, the bold opponent of ecclesiastical corruptions in the fourth century, 
and the forerunner of those who have since testified for scriptural truth, and pro- 
tested against certain errors of the ancient fathers. Others of the same, or an earlier 
period, may have offered some occasional opposition to superstitious practices, as they 
crept into the church; but Vigilantius openly denounced relic and saint worshippers 
as Cimerarios et Idololatras. He made an uncompromising attack upon the obliga- 
tion to celibacy, the adoration of saints, prayers for the dead, the use of relics and 
pilgrimages, and exposed their mischievous tendency, at the critical time when they 
were sanctioned by such eminent men as Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustin. 
He was one of those resolute inquirers who dare to think for themselves, and who 
appear at intervals, after the lapse of centuries, to remind Christians that they are to 
abide by the rule of thought and action which is laid down in the book of God’s 
revealed will, and are not to be satisfied with any canon which cannot be examined by 
that standard. He may therefore have a place given to him in that noble phalanx, 
in which Claude of Turin, Valdo of Lyons, Luther, and Calvin, took their stand, for 
the defence of the pure gospel. 

“ Vigilantius was born about the year 360, at the foot of the Pyrenees, under the 
warm sun which fertilizes Aquitaine, and in the midst of that majestic scenery which 
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calls forth latent genius, and gives a tone of independent character to the native of 
the mountains. Calagorris, now called Caséres, was his birth-place; not Calagorris 
in Spain, but a village on the northern side of the Pyrenees, so named by a band of 
insurgents, who were driven by Pompey from the Spanish borders, and settled on the 
Gallic frontier. The father of Vigilantius kept the Mansio, or station, at Calagorris, 
where travellers were supplied with post-horses and guides to conduct them through 
the passes; and this brought the young mountaineer under the notice of Sulpicius 
Severus, the historian, who took him into his service, and employed him in the 
management of his estate, and in the sale of the wines which it produced. For his 
good conduct in this situation, he was taken into the confidence of his patron, and 
lived with him more in the character of a friend than a dependent. There are some 
beautiful letters still extant, which passed between Sulpicius Severus and Paulinus of 
Nola, in which Vigilantius is mentioned in the warmest terms of affection ; and no 
doubt he was indebted to his familiar acquaintance with these two eminent persons 
for his first serious impressions. Had he not been a man of uncommon strength of 
mind, he would have fallen into the same errors which clouded their religious views. 
Happily and providentially, however, he was enabled to turn their example to advan- 
tage, even on points in which they were misguided, by avoiding the rocks on which 
they split ; and he became a reformer where he might have been a sceptic, or at least 
a scorner, with such extravagances before his eyes as they practised under the name 
of religion. Sulpicius, in a season of great mental distress, went to Martin, bishop 
of Tours, for instruction and consolation; and it is probable that Vigilantius accom- 
panied him on one or two of his visits to that gloomy ascetic, in 392 or 393, and 
witnessed some of those acts of austerity and pretensions to miraculous power, which 
proved Martin to be an impostor or a crazy fanatic, and opened the eyes of the young 
man to the true character of a system, which turned the head of his master, and 
made him the victim of a spiritual delusion. 

“ Sulpicius devoted the whole of his immense property to the exercise of alms- 
giving and hospitality. His beautiful villas at Primuliac and Elusone, near Tholouse, 
were made the asylums of the mendicant and the wayfaring man. He built churches; 
he founded a monastery; he entertained strangers; he treated his domestics as if 
they were his near relations; and he lived in the practice of every Christian virtue. 
He watched, he prayed, he fasted. But this was not enough. Wrought up to the 
highest pitch of religious fever by Martin, and others of a disordered imagination, he 
believed that his oblations of faith and piety would be unacceptable to heaven, unless 
they were accompanied by the most rigid self-denial and self-infliction. But the 
more he tormented himself, the more did fears, utterly inconsistent with the covenant 
of reconciliation and the pardon of sins, offered in the gospel, prey upon his heart and 
understanding. Vigilantius observed the melancholy and maddening effects produced 
in the noble mind of his protector, and learned to abominate the lessons which 
degraded ‘the Christian Sallust,’ as Sulpicius was called, to the level of a credulous 
and extravagant narrator of false miracles. 

“ He likewise had opportunities of seeing how leaven of the same kind worked in 
Paulinus of Nola, and how it spoilt his Christianity. That illustrious and amiable 
saint (for saint he was in spite of his religious mistakes), was persuaded by the 
advocates of an ascetic rule of life, which was falsely called Christian perfection, to 
renounce the comfort and privileges of wedlock, to live with his wife as if with a 
sister, to desert his post of duty, to deny himself the necessaries of life, to abandon 
the world, to practise severities on his person, and to have recourse to superstitious 
observances, which reduced his body to a skeleton, and his mind to a state bordering 
on imbecility. 

“ Vigilantius continued to pass his time in the society of Sulpicius, in Aquitaine, 
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or of Paulinus, in Campania, until the year 394 or 395, and with them he had the 
best opportunities of cultivating sacred learning, and of discussing theological ques- 
tions. But succeeding to considerable property on the death of his father, about that 
time, he resolved to take a journey to the East for his mental improvement, and 
carried a letter of introduction from Paulinus to Jerome, who was then dwelling as a 
recluse in Palestine. This introduction, which took place after he was in priest’s 
orders, was a turning point in his life. The errors for which he might have had 
some respect, in connexion with such gentle and humble servants of God as Sul- 
picius and Paulinus, (and never is error so dangerous as when recommended by good 
and holy men), became disgusting in the sour and choleric monk of Bethlehem, 
whose learning gave a sting to his acerbity. It was unendurable to be a spectator of 
Jerome’s spiritual pride, and to hear him revile every body whose opinions were 
opposed to his own, while he professed to make the birth-place of the meek and 
lowly Jesus his abode, in order that he might be the better able to keep his body in 
subjection. Their disputes ran high, and Jerome, who began by speaking of Vigilan- 
tius as ‘the holy presbyter,’ and ‘ Christian brother,’ soon changed his opinion, and 
heaped every epithet upon him that was most expressive of contempt and resent- 
ment. He punned upon his name, and called him Dormitantius, and inveighed 
against him as an ignorant pretender to learning. ‘ Tapster,’ ‘ madman,’ ‘ monster,’ 
‘ possessed of a devil,’ ‘heretic,’ ‘Samaritan,’ ‘ worse than a Jew;’ these were some 
of Jerome’s terms of reproach applied to Vigilantius; but we search in vain for any 
fair grounds of accusation in justification of such language, which has been con- 
demned by some of the best writers of the Romish church. No charges of hetero- 
doxy on the great doctrines of atonement and justification, no imputation of doubtful 
faith on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, are advanced against him. The sum and 
substance of Jerome’s indictment amounts to this, that Vigilantius denied the sanctity 
of relics; that he refused to worship and to burn lights at the tombs of the martyrs, 
and to invocate saints; that he disapproved of vows of celibacy, of pilgrimages, and 
of nocturnal watchings in cemeteries; that he doubted the presence of departed 
spirits at the places where their bodies were buried ; that he questioned the tales of 
miracles said to have been wrought at the sepulchres of the martyrs; and that he 
protested against the imputed efficacy of prayers, either for or to the dead. Unfor- 
tunately we have nothing left but Jerome’s account of the controversy ; and Vigilan- 
tius only speaks for himself in the pages of his adversary, in some of which he is 
represented precisely in the same light, and almost in the same words, as the early 
Christians were by their pagan calumniators. Jerome hated Vigilantius personally, 
because he had accused him of inclining to some of the opinions of Origen. Fleury 
admits that Jerome was too vehement in his controversy with Vigilantius; and 
Erasmus makes use of a stronger expression, ‘ debacchatur convitiis.’ After making 
some stay in Palestine and Egypt, Vigilantius returned to Gaul in 396; and on his 
way he visited a Christian community in the Cottian Alps, the ancestors, as we have 
reason to believe, of the Valdenses, among whom he found persons entertaining the 
same opinions as his own. This visit may have been occasioned by a statement of 
Ambrose relating to the opinions and practice of his mountain clergy. Claude, 
bishop of Turin, four hundred years afterwards, was said to revive the sect of Vigi- 
lantius in those parts; in other words, to attempt to put down the same abuses which 
Vigilantius had exposed. 

“ During the eight years that followed, he officiated as priest in the diocese of 
Tholouse, not far from the Pyrenees; but he does not seem to have been confined 
to the duties of his parish ; for we read of his making excursions into different parts 
of Gaul to collect books, to copy MSS., and to put himself into communication with 
bishops and clergy whose sentiments were similar to his own. Jerome’s invectives 
against those Gallic prelates who advocated the same cause as Vigilantius, and his 
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reproof of Exuperius, bishop of Tholouse, for not silencing him ‘ with a rod of iron,’ 
prove that there was a strong attempt, at this time, to correct those superstitious 
practices of the church of the fourth century, which Vigilantius denounced as having 
an idolatrous tendency. It is quite clear, that the Aquitainian clergy leant, for the 
most part, towards the opinions of Vigilantius, because nobody was found in Southern 
Gaul to contradict him; and for that reason Jerome undertook to rebuke and refute 
him, at the request of Riparius and Desiderius. The influence of the Pyrenean 
presbyter was exercised in another way; lic employed much of his time and his 
fortune in the transcription and circulation of copies of Scripture. 

“ The zeal of Vigilantius in his endeavour to check the progress of corrupt innova- 
tion, was unremitting till the time of his death, which took place, it is supposed, 
during that terrible invasion of the barbarians, the Alans and Vandals, which deso- 
lated the south of Europe at the beginning of the fifth century. In 40] and 403, and 
again in 406, we find Jerome writing against him, and describing his persevering 
efforts in the dissemination of his principles ; but after that no more mention is made 
of him. The full benefit of his protests against antichristian novelties was not felt, 
either in his lifetime or in the ages that immediately followed. But he was one of 
those champions of the faith raised up in fulfilment of the promise, that the Gospel 
of truth shall never be without a witness; and it was reserved for a happier era to 
establish the doctrines which he so faithfully maintained.”—pp. 61—69. 


Let not the reader think this extract too long, for it contains an 
epitome of Dr. Gilly’s octavo volume of five hundred pages. It may 
then be asked, How with such scanty materials has he succeeded in 
producing such a volume? The title replies, “ Vigilantius and his 
Times.” And in this is displayed the learned research, the descriptive 
powers, and theological acumen of the canon of Durham. Thus we 
have a chapter each devoted to Martin of Tours,—Sulpicius Severus, 
the historian, Paulinus of Nola,—and to Jerome the recluse of Bethle- 
hem. The remaining sixteen chapters, for there are twenty-one in the 
book, are devoted to Memorials of: Vigilantius. The author conducts 
his readers to the monastery of Marmoutier, and shows him Martin 


> 


in his cell,—to the villa of Paulinus transformed to the monastery 
of Nola, and unveils the austerities of its master,—to the recluse of 
Bethlehem, the sour, ascetical Jerome, and tells his manner of life. 
Then he is led to Jerusalem, and witnesses the undignified squabbles 
between John, bishop of Jerusalem, and Epiphanius. In fact, every 
point of interest suggested in the brief memoirs above, is amplified 
and illustrated in the larger volume, till the reader is made to realise 
the scene, and to feel how far, even at that early age, the followers of 
our Lord had departed from the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus. 

As this truly interesting volume is not within the reach of many of 
our readers, we shall enrich our pages with a series of extracts likely to 
dispel that reverence for the Fathers of the fourth century which lingers 
in many an ingenuous mind. The early history of Martin of Tours, 
the titular saint of France, is thus recited :— 


“ Martin was born at Sabaria, in Pannonia, in the year 317, but received his 
education in Italy. He was deeply impressed with religious sentiments at a very 
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early age, and, having become a catechumen when only ten years old, his youthful 
zeal was so inflamed, that he would have retired into the desert, as a boy-hermit, at 
twelve years of age, had not his wishes been controlled. At fifteen, Martin served 
in the ranks of Constantine as a soldier of great promise; and the story of his 
having divided his cloak with a beggar, tells nobly for the young Christian, who not 
only displayed sympathy for the destitute, far beyond the character of the age in 
which he lived, but had the moral courage to perform an act which exposed him to 
the jeers of his comrades. 

“Tn a vision of the night Martin fancied that the Saviour appeared to him, clad in 
the vestment which he had shared with the shivering beggar, and that he heard him 
repeat in the well-known words of the Gospel, ‘ Inasmuch as you have done it unto 
one of the least of these, you have done it unto me.’ Such a dream was likely to 
add intensity to the piety of an enthusiastic youth; and it did so. At eighteen, 
Martin was baptized. While he was in the army, he confronted the apostate Julian, 
in a style of manly resolution, which may have been exaggerated, or at least highly 
coloured, but which must nevertheless have had much in it of heroic reality. Upon 
an occasion when Julian wished to reward some of his troops, who had distinguished 
themselves, he assembled them to receive a largess at his hands. When he came to 
Martin, and offered him the donative, ‘I am a Christian,’ said the dauntless soldier 
to his commander, ‘ give me not a largess, but a discharge from your army. Hitherto 
I have served under you, now let me serve God as a soldier of Jesus Christ.’ Julian, 
to try him, or to silence him, told him that his request proceeded from cowardice. 
‘ To-morrow,’ exclaimed Martin, ‘I will rush into the thickest of the fight, unarmed, 
and in the name of the Lord, and with the sign of the cross, I will penetrate unhurt 
into the closest phalanx of the foe.’ He was put in chains for his bravado, (as it 
was considered,) and would have been compelled to make good his words, had not 
the enemy sued for, and obtained peace in the interval. During the whole time that 
Martin continued in the army, the beauty of Christian holiness shone forth in his 
life and conversation. He was kind and forbearing towards his comrades, while he 
refused to join in any of their polluting amusements or customs; and he secured 
their affections by acts of self-denial and generosity, of which they felt the benefit, 
although they could not understand the motive. His patience and humility were 
said to be beyond all human imitation: by the exercise of extreme frugality, he was 
able to save enough out of his pay, to feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked, and to 
relieve those who were in debt from their embarrassments. When his military 
service was at an end, Martin took a journey into his native country, for the conver- 
sion of his parents, and exposed himself to the resentment of the Arians, by 
vindicating the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. He was banished from the land, after 
having been nearly scourged to death by the Arians, and returned first to Italy and 
afterwards to Gaul. The happiest period of his life was when he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and instruction of Hilary, bishop of Poictiers: and in order that he might 
remain near him, he resolved to adopt the rules of the Ascetics, and to establish a 
monastery near Poictiers. This was the first regular conventual institution in France, 
and it is to the fact of Martin becoming the founder of a monastic house, and 
effecting many conversions by his reputed sanctity as a monk, that he owes his great 
celebrity in the French church, and his appellation of the apostle of Gaul.”—pp. 
16—18. 


The reader must now accompany Vigilantius on a visit to Marmou- 
tier, it only being premised that the author does “not introduce a 
single incident but such as is recorded in the contemporary authorities 
of the fourth and fifth centuries.” 
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“ Picture, then, Sulpicius and Vigilantius pursuing their journey from the banks of 
the Garonne to those of the Loire. The nearer they approached the city of Tours, 
the more striking were the proofs exhibited of Martin’s wonderful influence over the 
minds of the people. They saw the ruins of heathen temples recently demolished, 
and were told that the work of destruction had been done at the command of the bishop. 
They beheld preparations for building shrines and churches, and were assured that it was 
enough for Martin to give the word, and the sacred walls began to rise. The prefects 
and authorities of the country were kept in awe by the dread of incurring the 
displeasure of a saint, whose word they believed could paralyse their limbs, fasten 
them to the seats on which they were sitting, or to the ground on which they were 
standing ; and the peasants and citizens declared that they dwelt in security, both as 
to life and property, now that the very name of Martin controlled their oppressors. 
They saw groups of people accompanying sick and infirm patients, who were being 
conveyed in litters and carts, and they were informed that they were on their way to 
the holy man of Tours, whose prayers would procure their restoration to health. 
‘If we can receive his blessing,’ said they, ‘ we shall be made whole; or if we can 
only get within reach of his shadow, or the touch of his garment, virtue will proceed 
from it; but if this be denied us, we will kiss the ground on which he has sat, or 
the path over which he has walked, and our faith in his miraculous powers will be 
rewarded with healing.’ They were accosted by peasants, who pointed to their 
sheep, or cattle, and said, ‘ We have to thank the holy Martin for driving the rot 
from our flocks, and the murrain from our herds.’ ‘That cow,’ said one, ‘ went 
mad, it was not safe to go near her, she ran wildly through the fields, and threatened 
every one with destruction that stood in her way. I implored the saint’s help. He 
came and commanded the animal to stand still. She obeyed him. His searching 
eye, which nothing can escape, discerned a devil sitting upon her back: ‘ Depart 
from her, thou evil one,’ he exclaimed, ‘and cease to torment the harmless beast.’ 
The spirit of darkness obeyed, and left her. And wonderful to say,’ added the 
peasant, ‘my cow, when she found herself released from her tormentor, came and lay 
down humbly at the feet of Martin, who dismissed her quietly, and now she is as 
gentle as any of the rest of the herd.’””—pp. 143—145. 

“ The travellers, after walking about two miles from the city towards the east, in 
the direction of the river, found themselves approaching a spot so wild, so rocky, 
and entangled with trees and underwood, that they could scarcely believe that they 
were still in the immediate neighbourhood of a populous town. They might have 
expected every moment to see a vast range of buildings rise before them, capable of 
receiving the eighty monks whom Martin had gathered about him; but instead of 
this, they advanced onwards without hearing any sound, or seeing any object which 
indicated the vicinity of so large a fraternity. At length, upon turning a corner of a 
lofty range of rocks, which hemmed in the river so closely, that there was scarcely a 
passage left for their feet, a small plain opened before them, which looked like an 
amphitheatre, walled in by a mountain, and separated from a forest by the waters of 


>” 


the Loire. 

“In this solitude, which no voice disturbed, Sulpicius pointed out a hut to his 
companion, built of nothing but logs, rudely joined together, as the habitation of 
the holy bishop of Tours. As if they were on sacred ground, they approached the 
saint’s dwelling-place softy and reverently, and when they arrived at the door, they 
paused before they presumed to knock, or to ask permission to enter. No answer 
was returned to their first application for admittance, and Sulpicius whispered to his 
attendant that Martin was at his devotions, and must not be interrupted. He then 
beckoned him away from the saint’s cabin, and drew near to two or three huts 
of the same construction; but these too were closed, and all was silence within. 
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They next explored the side of the mountain, in the hollow cavities of which many 
of the monks had made cells for themselves, and here a sight presented itself which 
filled them with the most profound awe. Wherever their eyes could penetrate into 
the recesses of those caverns, they beheld the inmates in the attitude of prayer. 
One was prostrate before a cross, another was on his knees, and another was standing 
with his arms folded, and pressing a relic to his heart. 

“One of these hermits was seen in the most painful and difficult position which 
the human frame could assume; his body was supported on his left knee; the right 
leg was stretched out so as to balance rather than help to sustain the weight of his 
body. His eyes were fixed on the holy symbol of his religion, his left hand rested 
on a skull placed upon a small table, and with his right hand he kept striking his 
naked breast with a flint stone, which lacerated the flesh, while every blow was 
followed by a gush of blood, and his lips seemed to be repeating the well-known 
words, ‘mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.’ Suddenly a strong and melo- 
dious voice was heard from the other side of the rocks, which began to chant the 
first verse of the 141st Psalm, ‘Lord, I call upon thee, haste thee unto me, and 
consider my voice when I cry unto thee:’ a second voice near them repeated, ‘ Let 
my prayer be set forth in thy sight as the incense, and the lifting up of my hands be 
an evening sacrifice.’ The third verse was sung in chorus from the same quarter 
from whence the first was heard, and in this way the antiphony proceeded from side 


to side; the whole fraternity apparently joining the sacred psalmody in their turn, 
until the psalm with the ‘ gloria Patri’ was concluded. Not a monk was seen: the 
sounds were heard pouring forth in perfect harmony from the huts and cells all 
round. The rocks and woods re-echoed the deep notes, and never was that alternate 
or choral singing, which Ignatius is said first to have introduced into the services of 
the Christian church, performed with more devotional reverence. 

“When all was again silent, the two friends returned to the hut of Martin; still 
the door was closed, and no answer was given to their signal for admittance, but the 
saint was heard speaking, as if he was in conversation. Presently voices, apparently 
of women, issued indistinctly from the cell, and Sulpicius betrayed signs of amaze- 
ment and terror, which were also felt by his companion. He trembled from head to 
foot, large drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead, and he continued in 
a state of silent horror, when he was asked for the cause of his agitation. At 
length the voices ceased, and Martin, clothed in haircloth next his skin, with a 
threadbare garment of coarse texture and stained with dirt, hanging loosely about 
him, came out of the hut, and invited his visitors to enter. His face and head were 
sprinkled with ashes; what remained of his grey hair was cut close to the skin; his 
person was emaciated, and he looked more like a corpse risen from a sepulchre than 
a living man. But his manner was calm and dignified, and his reception of Sulpicius 
showed more of kindness and human affection, than might have been expected from 
such a recluse. After the first salutations were over, Martin brought water, and 
prepared to wash the travellers’ feet with his own hands. In vain they would have 
prevented him; the saint persisted in performing this act of humility, and they 
acquiesced more out of awe than free consent.”—pp. 148—151. 


The following description of the holy brethren will complete the 
picture :— 


“The next day Sulpicins and Vigilantius made acquaintance with some of the 
monks who had retired to this place, for the purposes of penitence and devotion. 
Many of them were men of noble birth, who had abandoned affluence and comfort, 
to put themselves under the guidance of the bishop of Tours, and to submit im- 
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plicitly to his rules. They had all things in common, and lived after the manner of 
a large family, which had no will, no wish, no interest, but that which was 
entirely consistent with the most reverential affection for its head. These Cenobites 
were divided into eight companies of ten each, over whom one presided ; for obedi- 
ence and subjection were the great principles which bound them together. Until 
certain hours they remained alone, each shut up in his own cell, and none moved out 
except the chief of each class. At prescribed times they met together. Prayers 
were offered up, psalms were sung, and scripture was read. When they took their 
meals, by decades at the same table, not a word was spoken. Their food consisted 
of bread, vegetables, and olives; salt was their only seasoning. After they retired 
to their solitary chambers or caverns for the night, the priors of each class went 
their rounds, and made their observations. They listened and inspected, and if the 
monks performed their devotions carelessly or unfrequently, they were reported to 
Martin, who gently exhorted and rebuked them. Everything in the shape of 
recreation seemed to be banished from this society of ascetics; but they kept up a 
perpetual state of excitement by vying with each other, who should fast the longest, 
—who should continue the most perseveringly in a painful posture of suppli- 
cation,x—who should devise a more uncomfortable and new texture of hair-cloth to 
irritate his skin,—who should relate the most extravagant visions,—and who should 
come nearest to Martin in preternatural performances and pretensions. As they 
seldom departed from the precincts of the monastery, it is difficult to ascertain what 
good they did, each in his individual capacity, to the neighbourhood, which was said 
to be sanctified by their presence; and yet this was the fraternity from which almost 
every city in Gaul was anxious, says the biographer of Martin, to have a bishop. 
Some of the brethren, it is true, were occasionally employed in transcribing from the 
holy volume, but these were the younger ones; the elder members gave themselves 
up to prayer: and, if preaching and the instruction of the ignorant, or the mission- 
ary office, had formed a prominent part of their duties, it is most probable that 
we should have been more distinctly informed of it. How much more useful 
would this company of eighty monks have been in their generation, if they had been 
followers of a more judicious guide! but their minds were so deeply imbued with 
the persuasion that the path to heaven must be that which Martin had traced out, 
and that only, that having once entered upon it, they could not muster resolution to 


try any other.”—pp. 154—156. 


We regret that the deeply interesting and affecting history of 
Paulinus of Nola must be passed entirely over by us; but we may 
give our readers a glance at the recluse of Bethlehem, Jerome, the inde- 
fatigable translator of the Vulgate. 


“ 4 narrow bye-path leading off from the street, at the spot where the tomb of 
King Archelaus formerly stood, conducted the traveller to the cell of Jerome. Here 
he found the ascetic clad in a vestment so coarse and sordid, that its very vileness 
bore the stamp of spiritual pride, and seemed to say, ‘ Stand off, my wearer is holier 
than thou.’ The face of the monk was pale and haggard: he had been slowly 
recovering from a severe illness, and was wasted to a shadow. Frequent tears had 
ploughed his cheeks with deep furrows; his eyes were sunk in their sockets; all the 
bones of his face were sharp and projecting. Long fasting, habitual mortification, 
and the chagrin which perpetual disputation occasions, had given an air of gloomi- 
ness to his countenance, which accorded but ill with his boast, that his cell to him 
was like an arbour in the garden of Eden. In conformity with his own maxims, 
that cleanliness of body is uncleanliness of soul, and that an unwashed skin is 
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preferable to frequent ablutions, Jerome’s person exhibited proofs of his utter 
disregard of Christ’s precept, ‘but thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is 
in secret.’ He was discoloured with dust and ashes, and the Pharisee of old was not 
more ostentatious of his cleanliness, than was our recluse of his sordid apparel and 
dirty exterior. But though his figure was attenuated and downcast, and his face 
pale and emaciated, yet a brightness shot from his keen eye, which told of the fiery 
spirit that burned within that feeble frame. Vigilantius, like most others, on their 
first introduction to this austere man, shrunk instinctively from the severe and intent 
regard that was fixed upon him, notwithstanding the real kindness with which 
Jerome welcomed him to Bethlehem. After the first salutations were over, Vigilan- 
tius was given to understand that he ought to lose no time in adoring the holy 
relics, which the highly-favoured village offered to his notice, and he observed that 
the monk scarcely uttered a sentence, or gave him a direction, without making the 
sign of the cross.” —pp. 236—238. 

“That part of the ecclesiastical system of the fourth century, which was pecu- 
liarly ascetic and rigid, found an impersonation in Jerome, who exhibited its worst 
and most repulsive traits in the whole tenor of his life and conversation. Sourness, 
bitterness, envy, intolerance, and dissatisfaction with every manifestation of sanctity 
which did not come up to his own standard, had become habitual to him, and were 
betrayed in almost everything he wrote, said, or did. Censoriousness, and the spirit 
of invective, were amongst his most strongly-marked failings; and the very best 
men of the age did not escape his censure. The recluses were not devoted enough 
to their retirement to please him; the charitable and self-denying had yet some- 
thing more to give up; the pious were not long enough at their devotions; the 
reputed orthodoxy of the sincerest Christians of his day fell short of his estimate ; 
the celibates, whether monks or virgins, came under his lash, for associating with 
the married, and with persons who were still living in the world. In short, none 
pleased Jerome but those who carried the principles and practices which he advo- 
cated to excess; and Rufinus was not too severe when he said of him, that he spared 
neither monks nor virgins, no, not even those whom he had before praised, and that 
he had libelled most infamously every order and rank of Christians. ‘ Even the holy 
Ambrose, whose memory is still dear to all, was the object of his foul and unworthy 
attack; and Didymus, whom he formerly ranked among the living prophets and 
apostles, is now placed by him among those whose teaching is opposed to that of the 


church.’ ”—pp. 246, 247. 


We cannot further extend our quotations. Enough, we trust, has 
been given to convince the reader that Vigilantius and his Times is a 
truly learned, interesting, and seasonable volume. There are some 
passing opinions about episcopacy in it, to which we cannot subscribe ; 
but these do not detract from the general excellence of a book written 
with a sincere desire to advance the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to commend justification by the blood of Jesus as the only source 
of peace and holiness. We offer to Dr. Gilly our best thanks for the 
gratification his labours have afforded us, and cordially commend them 
to the notice of our readers. 
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CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE revolution of another year has brought to our table, “ The Christian’s Almanac 
for 1845 ;” “The Complete Suffrage Almanac, and Reformer’s Manual for 1845 ;” 
“ Wilson’s Clerical Almanac for Scotland ;” and “ The Congregational Calendar, and 
Family Almanac for 1845.” The first is published by the Religious Tract Society, 
and contains a large amount of letter-press, especially in the astronomical depart- 
ment; but we must say, there is a great want of arrangement, so that the juxta- 
position of some articles might be turned into jest. The second is what it professes 
to be, a manual for politicians, and is very well got up. The third is valuable, as 
“ containing complete lists of the ministers of all denominations in Scotland ;”’ and the 
last is the year-book of the Congregational churches. Lists of our associations in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales ; obituaries of nearly thirty deceased ministers; 
notices of all the institutions, colleges, &c. belonging to our body, and which alone 
occupy sixty-four pages, besides a large amount of astronomical, historical, and 
ecclesiastical intelligence, form the useful contents of this calendar, and which will 
not be found elsewhere. It is illustrated with four glyphographic engravings of new 
chapels and schools. A copy of it should be on the study-table of every minister in 
our denomination. (Jackson and Walford.) 


“The Encyclical Letter of our Lord Pope Gregory XVI. to all Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops, issued May 8, 1844,” and which is directed 
against all “ Bible Societies,” and other evangelical associations, is far too important 
a state paper to remain without an authentic translation, for the use of British and 
American Protestants. Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., whose recent residence in 
Italy has filled his mind with loathing of the papal system, having procured a copy 
of the Diario di Roma, which contained the official copies, in Latin and Italian, of 
this curious historical document, has therefore translated and published it in an 
English dress; and to give his pamphlet a high literary value, the Latin text and the 
authorised Italian version are printed in double columns, at the foot of the transla- 
tion, paragraph by paragraph, with all the Latin references complete. This very 
seasonable and scholar-like performance, for which we offer Sir Culling our best 
thanks, is dedicated to the “ members of the church of Christ,” in language emi- 
nently scriptural, affectionate, and instructive. The worthy Baronet suggests at its 
close, that “a joint reply to this papal manifesto, from the English and American 
churches,” is desirable ; and joyful would be the day when delegates from the whole 
evangelical church might meet to assert that it is “the duty of every man to read 
the Scriptures, and to judge of their sense ;” and that mankind are not “ bound to 
accept the exposition of them at the hand of a sacred order.” (John Snow.) 


As we desire to encourage every attempt to diffuse useful knowledge and Christian 
morality amongst the masses, so we feel it our duty to notice a new and important 
enterprise of the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, to supply a series of small and 
cheap detached publications, accommodated to the tastes and necessities of the 
genuine populace of our land; so that the very humblest and least instructed may 
be interested, and yet the better informed not repelled. These are printed on a 
large double-foolscap sheet, thirty-two pages for one penny! We have now the first 
half-dozen before us, and having perused several of them, can assure our readers 
that they deserve general attention and the best efforts of philanthropists, to promote 
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their circulation. For one halfpenny (pages 16) we have the delightful “ Story of 
Colbert,” which we should rejoice to place in the hand of every British youth 
leaving school for business. “ 4 Tale of Norfolk Island,” another halfpenny num- 
ber, is a deeply-affecting account of the penal settlement of New South Wales, 
which, while it is most suitable to warn such as are in danger of being sent there, 
supplies also a study of human nature, and an illustration of the influence of the 
Gospel, that makes it at once “a religious and deeply interesting tract for all.” ‘“ The 
Management of Infants,” “Time Enough,” “The Employers and the Employed,” 
are replete with instruction. Let such tracts as these find circulation, and we shall 
see the laborious classes improved in intelligence and morals too. We sincerely 
hope the Chamberses will be encouraged in this work by the zealous co-operation of 
all the friends of their country. (W. S. Orr and Co.) 


Dr. J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, of Geneva, possesses the happy talent of giving 
interest to every topic he takes in hand. In June last he delivered an address at 
the general meeting of the Evangelical Society, at Geneva, which the Rev. Frederic 
Monod, of Paris, who heard it, earnestly requested might be printed separately, for 
extensive circulation. It has been published in Paris, “ Le Lutheranisme et la 
Réforme ;” and a translation of it, entitled “ Luther and Calvin, or, The True Spirit 
of the Reformed Church,” has just appeared from the press of Blackie and Son. 
We doubt whether the translator has done the author full justice; but it is notwith- 
standing a most able and suggestive address, that will amply repay the reader by its 
spirit-stirring and seasonable appeals. (Blackie and Son.) 


As a great want of information often prevails amongst young and inexperienced 
ladies, who have just entered upon married life, so it is most desirable that their 
husbands should put into their hands a book like Dr. Bull’s “ Hints to Mothers for 
the Management of their Health, &c. ;’’ and which we are happy to see has reached a 
Sourth edition, “ considerably enlarged.” Although it does not exactly fall within 
our critical department, yet we feel bound to say, that had such a book fallen into 
our hands thirty years ago, it would have prevented many personal mistakes, and 
much domestic suffering. (Longman, Brown, and Co.) 


We have no reason to doubt but that Mr. W. J. Brock’s “ Lays of the Heart, on 
various subjects,” sincerely express his devout feelings; but he, and all pious 
poetasters, should remember that it is written, “I will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” God is little honoured by feeble lines and 
false quantities, such as can be tolerated nowhere out of Grub-street. (G. Biggs.) 


The third number of the new Scottish quarterly, The North British Review, is an 
able and interesting one. We cannot speak of all the articles, for we have not read 
them; but the first, on the Political Economy of the Bible, by Dr. Chalmers; the 
second and sixth, on scientific topics, which are, we suppose very justly, attributed to 
Sir David Brewster ; and the fifth, on the United States, from the pen of one of the 
Free Church delegates to the churches of the Republic, cannot fail, we think, to 
instruct and delight intelligent readers. 
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The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, President of Queen’s 
College, and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge: comprising 
a Portion of his Correspondence, and other writings, hitherto unpublished. By his 
Niece, Mary Milner. London. pp. 456. 

The Pocket-Book Almanack, for 1845. London: Religious Tract Society. 

The Holy Land; being Sketches of the Jews, and of the Land of Palestine: 
compiled from the best sources. London. pp. 447. 
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pp. 304. 

Laodicea ; or, Religious Declension, its Nature, Indications, Causes, Consequences, 
and Remedies. An Essay. By David Everard Ford. London. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 118. 

Christian Devotedness; or, Memorials of Mrs. and Miss Palmer, of Newbury. 
By Henry March, Author of Sabbaths at Home. London. 1844. 12mo. pp. 121. 

Memoir of Mrs. Martha Innes, Edinburgh: with Extracts from her Diary and 
Letters. Compiled and edited by her Husband. London. 12mo. pp. 226. 

A Memoir of the Rev. John Elias. By the Rev. E. Morgan, A.M., Vicar of 
Syston, Leicestershire, and Author of the Life of the Rev. T. Charles, of Bala. 
With a Portrait, and an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. J. K. Foster, late President 
of Cheshunt College. London: H. Hughes. 12mo. pp. 216. 

A Memorial to bring to remembrance Twelve Sermons preached in Christ Church, 
Barnwell, Surrey. By the Rev. John D. Lane, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Curate of Barnwell, Cambridge. London. 1844. 12mo. pp. 203. 

A Treatise on Prayer. By J. Thornton, Author of a Treatise on Repentance, 
Fruits of the Spirit. London: Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 212. 

The Institutions of Popular Education. An Essay, to which the Manchester 
Prize was adjudged. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D.,D.D. Post 8vo. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

The Encyclical Letter of our Lord Pope Gregory XVI. to all Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, and Bishops, issued May 8, 1844. Translated into English by Sir 
Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. With the Latin Text, and the Authorised Italian 
Translation appended. 8vo. London: J. Snow. 

The Congregational Calendar, and Family Almanac, for 1845. Compiled pursuant 
to a Vote of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. 12mo. pp.132. London: Jackson and Walford. 
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Oct. 15, 1844. Revised by himself. 8vo. London: J. Rickerby. 

Letters on Church Reform. By the Rev. William Carlise. 8vo. London: 
Palmer and Son. 

Payne’s Universum, or Pictorial World. 4to. Parts 7—11. London: Brain 
and Payne. 

The Illustrated Oxford Bible. Part 8. 4to. London: Brain and Payne. 

Pictorial Natural History of the Three Kingdoms; being a Comprehensive Ac- 
count of Animals, Plants, and Minerals, together with the Outlines of Geology. 
Translated from the German of Lindner and Lachmann, Professors of Natural 
History. 4to. Parts 1, 2,3. London: Ewers and Co. 

A Revived Ministry our only Hope for a Revived Church. By One of the Least 
among the Brethren. 12mo. London: Jackson and Walford, 

Divine Faith exhibited in its Roots, its Branches, and its Fruit; designed not 
only to oppose our Atheism, Deism, Rationalism, Enthusiasm, and Partialism, but 
to confirm the believer. To which is annexed, the Trial of Faith, as to Suffering, 
Obedience, and Offerings. By R. Weaver. 12mo. London: Jackson and Walford. 

Dialogue on Baptism ; suggested by the following Notice: “ A most interesting 
spectacle was witnessed in the New Street Church, Edinburgh; the baptism of a 
converted Jew, and his child, a little girl, three years of age.” By D. Griffiths, 
Cannock. 12mo. London: Jackson and Walford. 

An Address delivered at a United Meeting of the Sunday-school Teachers of 
Hastings, August 12th, 1844. By the Rev. W. Davis. 12mo. London: J. Snow. 

Hymns for the Chamber of Sickness. By James Edmeston. London: Tract 
Society. 

Sermons preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Plymouth. By the Rev. 
Hinton C. Smith, B.A., Minister. London. 12mo. pp. 234. 

Discourses to Youth, No. 1, The Orphan Youth. Preached in Westminster 
Chapel, Lords-day, Sept. 8, 1844. By Samuel Martin, Minister of the above. 
No. 2, Oct. 13, The Youth far from Home. 

The Scripture Text-Book ; being a Second Edition of Scripture Texts, arranged 
for the use of Ministers, Teachers, and Visitors. Compiled by the Religious Tract 
Society, and Book Society for Ireland. 

The Three Parties, or, Things as they are in the Church of England; being an 
Extract from the Rev. R. Montgomery’s Gospel before the Age. Second Edition. 
London. 
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Bridge, formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and Minister of the Gospel, at 
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In the press, Look to the End; or, the Bennets Abroad. By the Author of “The 
Women of England.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCIIES. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT NORWICH. 

As we inserted in our last an outline of the interesting and important business 
which occupied the attention of the Autumnal Meeting at Norwich, so we shall now 
proceed to report the substance of the fraternal discussions which occupied its 
morning sittings. 

The following brethren were in attendance during the several sessions :— 

Ministerial Delegates and Visitors. 


Rey. Alexander, John, Norwich. | Rey. Jackson, G. H., M.D., Bury, Suffolk. 


Ashton, Robert, Putney. | James, J. A., Birmingham. 

Ashley, John, Thetford, Norfolk. | James, Thomas, London, 

Ainslie, Robert, London. James, Thomas, Debenham, Suffolk. 
Blackburn, John, _,, | Kay, John, Coggeshall, Essex. 
Blackitt, C. R., Burnham, Norfolk. Kempster, J. J., Norwich. 

Browne, James, North Walsham. | Laidler, Stephen, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Browne, John, Coward College. Legge, William, Fakenham, _,, 
Burnet, John, Camberwell. Lucas, James, Hingham. 
Bodley, Edward F., Rochford, Essex. Lyon, James, London. 
Burder,HenryForster, D.D.Uackney. Madgin, H. F., Duxford, Cambs. 
Browning, S. A., Framlingham, Matheson, James, D.D., London. 
Suffolk. Massie, J. N., Manchester. 
Campbell, John, D.D., London. Millis, John, Lavenham, Suffolk. 
Cooper, James, Heachham, Norfolk. Matthews, James,Shipdham, Norfolk. 
Coleman, Henry, Wickhambrook, Palmer, W. S., London. 
Suffolk. Prout, Ebenezer, Halstead, Essex. 
Cuzner, J. S., Dartford, Kent. Raban, James, London. 
Corbin, John, Derby. Robinson, Richard, Witham, Essex. 
Dennant, John, Halesworth, Suffolk. Richard, H., London. 
Davids, J. W., Colchester. Richardson, D., Ashwell, Herts. 
Davis, James, Denton, Norfolk. Ritchie, Andrew, Wrentham, Suffolk. 
Elliott, Richard, Devizes. Rook, H. J., Faversham, Kent. 
Elliot, Joseph, Bury, Suffolk. Rutherford, James, Wymondham, 


Elrick, John, Sudbury, _,, | Norfolk. 
England, Samuel, Royston, Cambs. Russell, J. S., Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Fairbrother, Rd., Dereham, Norfolk. Roberts, Richard, Oulton. __,, 
Flower, David, Burwell, Cambs. Reed, Andrew, B.A., Norwich. 
Garthwaite, William, Wattisfield, | Rogers, John, Rendham, Suffolk. 
Suffolk. Scales, Alfred, Stowmarket, ,, 
Gooch, Thomas, Stratton, Norfolk. | Sherman, James, London. 
Grant, William, Elmham, __,, Smith, G. L., Halesworth, Suffolk. 
Holmes, William, Wisbeach, Cambs. Steer,Sam.,CastleHedingham,Essex. 
Hollis, H., Long Melford, Suffolk. | Slater, Martin, Fordham, Cambs. 
Hunt, John, Brixton. Stoughton, John, Kensington. 
Hickman, B., Coward College. | Watts, Francis S. H. College, Bir- 
Hayward, T. Woodbridge, Suffolk. | mingham. 
Higgins, Wm., Latchingden, Essex. Wells, Algernon, London. 
Hamilton, Robert, Lynn, Norfolk. Wheeler, Thomas, Norwich. 


Hopkins, Wm. Southwold, Suffolk. Whitby, John, Ipswich. 
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= 


Lay Delegates and Visitors. 





Burgess, John, Wisbeach. Middleton, Thomas B., Norwich. 
Barnsdale, W. !3., Norwich. Mann, Samuel, a 
Brightwell, Thomas, _,, Morley, S., London. 
Blunderfield, Sam. a May, John, Ipswich. 

Beare, S. S. = May, William, _,, 

Butcher, Jeremiah, ie Metcalfe, C. J., Roxton. 
Bateman, John, ~ Nash, John A., Wymondham. 
Bowles, J. S. ‘ Peachey, James, London. 
Brooks, Thos. ” Priest, Richard, Harleston. 
Banks, Thos. “ Pigg, Joseph, Norwich. 
Colman, Joseph, is Pigg, Frederick, ,, 

Crisp, John, Beccles. Pedder, W., ~ 

Conder, Josiah, London. Pike, James, Yarmouth. 
Davey, William, Norwich. Rutt, W., London. 

Delf, Samuel, Topcroft. Rose, George, Norwich. 

Delf, Newton, = Robertson, W., Stratton. 
Delf, W. M., Carlton. Storey, J. H., Bradfield. 
Ellis, T. R, Norwich. Starling, E. A., Norwich. 
Etheridge, W. E., - Starling, James, __,, 
Edwards, W. G. is Shalders, H. A., ,, 

Fisher, W. F., Yarmouth. Share, T. S., Lynn. 

Grant, George, Norwich. Shelly, J. W., Yarmouth. 
Hall, John, Lynn. Tyler, Wm., London. 

Hardy, W. H. C., Letheringsett. Towler, Abel, Norwich. 
Harmer, Thomas, Norwich. Tolson, Richard, ,, 

Irvine, S. D’Arcy, London. Took, J. H., Trinity College, Cam- 
Jarrold, T., Norwich. bridge. 

Lincolne, W., Halesworth. Venning, John, Norwich. 
Lock, M., London. Wilson, Joshua, London. 
Monteith, G. T., Norwich. | Westwood, H. F., Lynn. 


Murrell, T. R., Surlingham. Youngman, S. W., Norwich. 
Middleton, James, Norwich. 


The first meeting was held in the Old Meeting House, on Wednesday, Oct. 16th, 
when the Rev. Dr. BurpeEr, the chairman, presided, and having conducted the usual 
devotional exercises, opened the proceedings with the following address :— 


I rejoice, my beloved and honoured brethren, that we meet this morning under 
circumstances of great encouragement. Steady, if not rapid, has been the progress of 
the Congregational Union; and these autumnal and provincial meetings are pecu- 
liarly adapted to swell the tide of fraternal love and of united effort. I am happy that 
we meet this morning in a sanctuary, in a city, in a county, in which the records of 
the past combine with the impressions of the present to encourage our perseverance, 
our prayers, and our hopes. It was not under circumstances equally auspicious that 
our fathers made an attempt to promote Congregational union seven-and-thirty years 
ago. It is true, the effort was vigorously made, and made by many of those distin- 
guished men who had roused the churches and the ministers of our country to the 
noble enterprise of foreign missions. But, notwithstanding their success in that 
glorious work ; and notwithstanding their weight of character; and notwithstanding 
the influence they had acquired by their missionary fervour, they failed in the 
attempt ; they did not succeed in convincing the churches or their pastors generally, 
that the object itself, Christian union, was valuable; neither did they succeed in 
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convincing them that an extended union of churches was in full harmony with the 
principles of our Congregational polity. I rejoice, dear brethren, that, notwithstanding 
the respects in which we may be very inferior to many of those honoured, and now 
sainted men, yet that, on this one point, there is amongst us greater light, and 
I think more scriptural views. I rejoice, therefore, that in this respect there has 
been obvious, considerable, and very encouraging progress. May the progress of our 
Union be greatly accelerated by this autumnal convocation ; and may there be nowa 
powerful impulse given to our entire machinery for conveying the treasures of Gospel 
truth throughout Britain, Ireland, and our colonies! ‘“ God be merciful to us, and 
bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us,” and upon our churches, “that his way 
may be known upon earth, and his saving health to all people.” Let the people 
praise our God, let all the people praise him. Brethren, I have too much respect for 
you, and for the important purposes for which you are assembled, to detain you at 
all from the business which has brought us together. Many important subjects of 
consideration will require your attention, and will now be brought forward by our 
valued officers. I believe the first business which comes before us regards the depu- 
tation that visited South Wales in June last. Mr. Richard will, I believe, give us 
some account of their visit. 


DEPUTATION TO SOUTH WALES. 


The Rev. Joun BLacksurn said—I may just mention that Mr. Richard and myself 
were appointed by your Committee to visit South Wales, and to attend the meetings 
of associations there; that we fulfilled our mission, and having conferred together 
upon the subjects of our report, my brother and companion has been kind enough to 
embody the results of our visit in a document, which, I believe, will be heard with 
interest by our brethren present. 

The Rev. Henry Ricwarp, of Marlborough Chapel, then read the following 
paper :— 

Report of the Rev. Messrs. Blackburn and Richard, of London, who visited South 

Wales in June last, as a Deputation from the Committee of the Union; presented 

and read by the Rev. Henry Richard. 


The Deputation to South Wales originated in a request sent to the Committee 
more than two years ago, on behalf of the Western Assembly of the Congregational 
churches in that part of the Principality, including the counties of Cardigan, Pem- 
broke, and Carmarthen, earnestly desiring the presence, at their annual meeting, of 
brethren from England, as representatives of the Congregational Union. This 
meeting was held at Carmarthen on the 12th and 13th of June. To that assembly 
therefore, strictly speaking, the deputation were delegated ; but, finding on their 
arrival, that the Eastern Assembly, which comprises the other counties of South 
Wales, namely, Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, and Monmouth, was about to hold 
its annual meeting also, within little more than a week of the former, one of the 
deputation, in deference to the judgment of his colleague, yielded to the impor- 
tunities of the brethren in that district, to prolong his stay in the country, so as to 
attend their assembly at Merthyr Tydvil, on the 26th and 27th of June. By this 
means the deputation had an opportunity of laying the objects of their mission 
before the representatives of all the Congregational churches of South Wales, 
including at both conferences about 150 ministers, together with a large number of 
lay delegates. Besides which, they spent nearly a fortnight travelling through the 
country, visiting the churches, and holding such meetings, public and private, as 
they thought best adapted to promote the objects of their mission. During that 
journey, they had considerable opportunities of personal inquiry and observation, as 
to the religious state of the community in general, and especially of our own deno- 
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mination, among both the mining districts of Glamorganshire, and the purely 
agricultural districts of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. The objects which the 
deputation endeavoured to promote, both in addressing the conferences at Carmar- 
then and Merthyr, and in all their private intercourse with the Welsh brethren, are 
thus correctly described in one of their periodical publications: “‘ They explained 
the nature, designs, and usefulness of the Congregational Union; showing how it 
promoted general acquaintance with the operations of the Congregational body, 
fostered Christian sympathy and brotherly love, and facilitated co-operation among 
the churches, without in any way interfering with their strict indeperdency. They 
furnished information likewise as to the efforts that are made to extend the Gospel, 
in connexion with our principles as Congregationalists, by means of the Home Mis- 
sionary, Irish Evangelical, and Colonial Missionary Societies; and invited the co- 
operation of the Welsh churches, in advancing the same objects. They spoke also 
with great earnestness as to the urgent necessity that Wales should be roused to the 
work of securing a good education for the rising race; and especially exhorting the 
Welsh churches to unite in the general movement excited on this subject by the 
late bill of Sir James Graham.” 

As to the result of their mission, they have to report in general, that, as far as 
their observation extended, they found the churches of the Principality, on the 
whole, in a healthy and prosperous condition; that they were welcomed by the 
Welsh brethren with great cordiality and affection ; that the desire they expressed, 
on behalf of those who sent them, for a closer union between the Congregational 
churches of England and Wales, was everywhere warmly reciprocated; and that the 
several county associations were strongly recommended by those present at the two 
assemblies, to furnish a practical proof of that desire, by sending in without delay 
their adherence to the Congregational Union. The deputation believe also that they 
succeeded in creating considerable interest on behalf of British missions, among the 
churches of the Principality, as a strong disposition was everywhere manifested, to 
admit the claims and sympathise with the difficulties of these important institutions. 
And although the great poverty of the people forbids the expectation of our receiv- 
ing from them any very large reinforcement to the revenues of these societies, yet the 
deputation do not doubt, that if suitable means were taken to bring and keep the 
subject before the attention of the Welsh brethren, they would be willing, to the 
extent of their ability, to contribute to the maintenance and efficiency of those 
denominational operations, in which the prosperity and honour of our body are so 
deeply involved. With regard to the state of education in South Wales, it is not 
necessary at present to enlarge; as the deputation have already, at the request of the 
Central Committee on Education, presented to them a report on that subject, which 
may perhaps at some future time be published among the documents of that society. 

With this general history of their proceedings, the deputation might perhaps have 
closed their report. As they cannot, however, but regard the religious condition of 
the Principality as one of deep and very peculiar interest, especially to the friends of 
evangelical truth, nonconforming principles, and voluntary Christianity ; and as they 
believe, moreover, that society in that country is, at the present juncture, in many 
respects in a critical and transitionary state, demanding immediate and serious 
attention from the friends of religious truth and sound ecclesiastical principles ; they 
ask permission to trespass a little longer on the patience of this Assembly, while they 
respectfully submit a few additional remarks and suggestions, founded on the obser- 
vations they made, and the information they gathered, during their recent visit to 


the Principality. 
The first point which they deem deserving of notice and admiration among 
the Welsh churches, is the extraordinary zeal and liberality they have displayed in 
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providing the means of spiritual instruction for the great mass of their countrymen. 
Little more than a century ago, there was, besides the parish churches, and a few 
scattered Baptist and Presbyterian chapels, the latter of which have mostly, since 
that time, passed into the hands of the Arians and Unitarians, scarcely any accom- 
modation provided, where the people of Wales could enjoy the privileges of religious 
worship. At this time, however, there cannot be much fewer than 2000 chapels 
belonging to the different denominations of evangelical dissenters, Of these, more 
than 630 have been erected by the Congregational body alone; and we have the 
testimony of the Rev. David Rees, of Llanelly, than whom a more competent 
witness could not be found, that 500 out of this number have been either built or 
enlarged within the last forty years. In comparing this account with the 
depressed and impoverished condition of the great majority of the people, it is 
impossible not to feel, after all allowance has been made for the generous aid 
they have frequently received from England, “that their deep poverty hath 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality.” Few things, indeed, arrest the 
attention of the Christian traveller more, in passing through Wales, than the num- 
ber of chapels which present themselves, in every part, to his observation; some- 
times standing on the brow of a hill, or in the corner of a valley, in the remotest 
heart of the country, with scarcely a house or habitation within sight, and yet, 
on the Lord’s-day, filled with crowded and decently-attired audiences, who, early in 
the morning, may be seen repairing thither for miles, from every part of the circum- 
jacent region. And thus it often happens, contrary to the auguries of those who 
doubt the efficiency of the voluntary principle, that the thinly populated agricultural 
districts are precisely those for which the most ample spiritual provision has heen 
made. True it is, indeed, that these humble edifices possess little that can satisfy 
he taste, much less awaken the admiration, of those who are lovers of picturesque 
and elegant architecture. But surely they are not devoid of a deep moral interest to 
those who reflect that they are the evidence, as they are the affecting symbols, 
of the simple and spontaneous piety of a people proverbially, and, in many cases, 
almost incredibly poor; and that within their walls the great and vital verities of 
the Gospel are constantly proclaimed in fervid and powerful, if unpolished, strains, 
in the hearing of multitudes, who receive there the only influences adapted to form 
their religious character, and direct their moral education for eternity. When it is 
remembered that in London, with its vast population of nearly two million inhabit- 
ants, the Congregational body has provided only about 130 places of worship; 
while in Wales, with a population scarcely amounting to the half of that number, 
our brethren, of the same faith and order, have erected 636; we cannot avoid 
the impression, that the powerful and wealthy churches of the metropolis have yet, 
in this respect, something to learn from the simple mountaineers of Wales. 

Another feature in the religious condition of Wales, which the deputation would 
ask leave to refer to, is the admirable system on which their Sunday-schools 
are formed and conducted. These schools comprise, at least, an equal, and often a 
much larger, proportion of adults, than of children; for it is the universal custom, 
when children have acquired the first rudiments of instruction, so as to read 
the Scriptures fluently, not to dismiss them from the school, but to transfer them to 
a higher class, where, under the guidance of the most pious and intelligent among 
the members of the church, the young people have “ expounded to them the way 
of God more perfectly.” Thus it often happens, that a large portion of the congre- 
gation, of all ayes, may be found assembled at the Sunday-schools, formed into Bible 
classes, for mutual instruction. In many schools, the same portion of Scripture 
is appointed to be read in all the classes, on the same day, the teachers meeting an 
hour beforehand, to read it over among themselves, imparting to each other such 
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aids in understanding, and applying the truth it contains, as they have been able 
during the week to acquire; so that each repairs to his class in possession of 
the light and information that have been gathered by the intelligence and industry 
of all. In addition to which, it should be observed, that they carry the system 
of catechetical instruction to a great extent; for, not only have they several excel- 
lent little manuals, prepared by Mr. Charles, of Wales, and others, in habitual 
use; but short occasivnal catechisms, on particular subjects, composed by their 
ministers, and others, (scores of which are published, every year, in the Principality,) 
are constantly learned at the schools by the adults, as well as the children. In these, 
they are afterwards examined publicly, in the presence of the whole congregation ; 
the catechist by no means confining himself to the printed manual before him, 
but indulging in a wide range of scriptural and theological questions, which suggest 
themselves at the time; to which he expects, and, in general, receives, prompt 
and pertinent replies. 

We are happy in being able to adduce the testimony of a disinterested witness 
in favour of these excellent institutions. Mr. Seymour Tremenhere, who was 
appointed by the government to make inquiries into the state of education in the 
mining districts of South Wales in 1841, remarks,— The Sunday-schools of 
dissenting congregations are frequented by large numbers of adults as well as 
children. It was gratifying to observe so many of the former, both male and 
female, intermingled with the children, and receiving instruction in classes from 
individuals often much junior to themselves. Unquestionably, these schools have 
done inestimable service, in communicating widely among the rising generation the 
elements of religious knowledge.” The influence of these schools has been indeed 
the saving element for Wales ; for, in the absence of almost all other educational 
advantages, they have been the means of quickening into activity the national 
intellect, and (in conjunction with the fervid ministry of the evangelical dissenters) 
of diffusing Christian knowledge among the people, and elevating their moral 
character, to an extent which entitles them perhaps to be regarded as, on the whole, 
the most religious population on earth. In many districts where these agencies 
have been fully in operation, it would be difficult to find an individual who could 
not read the Scriptures in his own language fluently and intelligently. And that 
the great bulk of the Welsh people are neither ignorant nor illiterate, may be 
inferred from the fact, that there are thirteen or fourteen periodicals in their native 
language issuing from the press every month, most of them possessing a consider- 
able, and many of them a large, circulation, and all of them supported, in the 
strictest sense, by the people ; for the higher classes know little and care less about 
the literature of their native tongue. With regard to the moral condition of the 
people, it is an ascertained and acknowledged fact, that, with the exception of a few 
districts, where, owing to the rapid formation of the large iron and copper works, a 
dense and very peculiar population has been gathered together, the average of crime 
is lower in the Principality, than in any part of the United Kingdom. Maiden 
assizes are by no means rare in most of the counties of South Wales. This state- 
ment is not affected by such events as the Rebecca riots of last year,—a sudden 
outbreak arising from local and temporary causes, susceptible of an explanation, 
which does not at all implicate the general character of the people. Indeed, the 
commissioners of inquiry that were sent down to investigate the circumstances 
connected with that very outbreak, observe in their report, that “the average 
amount of crime in the greater part of South Wales is so small, that a large propor- 
tion of the magistrates’ duties is of a ministerial rather than a judicial nature.” 
Time was, and that within the memory of some who still live to witness and bless the 
change, when the inhabitants of Wales were sunk in a state of heathen ignorance 
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and degradation, and when their character was marked by all the gross and vicious 
habits of a wild and semi-civilised population, indulging in low, sensual revels, and 
brutal and riotous sports, which made them a terror to each other, and to the 
stranger that sojourned among them. Now, however, it may be safely said, that, 
with one exception, arising from their tenacious adherence to a gross national 
custom, that seems to have been expressly invented for the encouragement of vice, 
it would be difficult to find in any part of the world, a peasantry more temperate, 
industrious, and contented, or among whom the social and domestic virtues more 
sweetly and vigorously flourish. And as evidence of the deep and wide-spread 
piety which pervades the population, Wales may point to the multitudes of devout 
worshippers that crowd her rustic sanctuaries on the Sabbath-day, to the patient 
and high-souled endurance with which so many of her humbler sons bear the last 
extremities of grinding toil, and privation; and to the hallowed strains of domestic 
instruction and piety, that from hundreds of her turf-built cottages, mingle in their 
ascent to heaven with the murmur of her waving woods, and the roar of her 
mountain cataracts. All this civilisation, social virtue, and genuine piety, is 
unquestionably the offspring of the religious influence, mainly created and main- 
tained by the indefatigable zeal of evangelical dissent. To prove, indeed, how 
thoroughly Welsh civilisation is impregnated with the religious element, we may 
mention as a significant fact, that when two monthly periodicals, of a character 
purely literary and scientific, (on the plan of the Penny Magazine,) were started 
there some years ago, though they were commenced under rather high auspices, and 
conducted by two clergymen of acknowledged talent, and of great fame in the 
annals of Welsh literature, they both utterly failed for want of encouragement; the 
only reason assigned for which was, that as they systematically excluded all refer- 
ence to religious subjects, they did not suit the tastes, or meet the mental wants of 
the Welsh people. This, then, is at present the condition of Wales; and we may 
point to it, with devout thankfulness to God, as an evidence of the power which the 
Gospel of our salvation still retains, to bless and beautify the habitations of men, 
and as also furnishing a strong practical exemplification of the living efficacy and 
power of principles, which, as Nonconformists, we venerate and love. 

There are, however, at this time certain circumstances indicating that a change 
of no superficial character is about to be effected in the state of society in that 
country, which may well awaken our anxiety in reference to its future destinies. 
To a few of these we would briefly direct the attention of the Assembly. 

It is obvious, then, in the first place, that the English language is rapidly gaining 
ground in many parts, especially among the population of the larger towns in the 
Principality. We do not now pause to inquire, whether the strong attachment 
of the people to their native tongue, has been on the whole advantageous or 
otherwise to their moral and spiritual character. Certain it is, however, that many 
are beginning to see that English is the language of social progress, and of com- 
mercial enterprise and wealth, and are, therefore, strenuously encouraging its 
cultivation. The small gentry in the country, and the more wealthy tradespeople 
in the towns, are very generally sending their children into England for education ; 
and when these return, they bring with them English tastes, habits, and predilec- 
tions, for which suitable provision must be made by the evangelical dissenters of 
Wales, if they wish to perpetuate the influence they have hitherto maintained over 
this most important class of the community. On this account it is, that we were 
deeply impressed, and did all we could to communicate that impression to our 
Welsh brethren, with the urgent necessity of having English Independent churches 
in all the more considerable towns of South Wales. This becomes the more 
especially imperative by the revived zeal and energy with which the Established 
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Church is striving to regain the ascendency which it has so thoroughly lost. In 
the diocese of St. David's particularly, the recently-appointed bishop, Dr. Thirlwall, 
is prosecuting this work with an earnestness and devotion which cannot fail to 
command our admiration. Immediately on his elevation to the office, he addressed 
himself to the task of acquiring the native language, and in little more than a year 
had so far succeeded, as to be able to preach in Welsh with fluency and effect. In 
the charge which he delivered to his clergy at his primary visitation, he very 
seriously directs their attention to what he calls “the notorious fact, which it 
would be foolish and dastardly to turn our eyes away from, that within a century 
past, a large part of the population of this diocese has been alienated from our 
communion, and is still in a state of separation from it.” After generously, if 
somewhat reluctantly, admitting the great good accomplished by the dissenters, 
he calls upon his clergy to put forth redoubled exertions to retrieve their position, 
encouraging them with the assurance, that though the prospects of the Church 
may be very gloomy, “in many senses we may say,” such are his words, “ with 
regard to our adversaries, that they which be with us are more than they which be 
with them.” The hold which our Welsh brethren have acquired over the minds 
of their countrymen, in those districts where the Welsh language exclusively pre- 
vails, is of such a nature, that it cannot be lost without some gross degeneracy of 
character or qualification on their own part. But where the English language is 
coming into use, unless suitable accommodation and a competent ministry are pro- 
vided for those who are acquiring that preference, we shall inevitably lose the very 
flower of the Welsh youth. It ought also to be known, that there is now a 
considerable number of English residents drawn by various circumstances to take 
their abode in the principal towns of Wales. These in the absence of the means 
of religious worship and instruction in a language they can understand, are in 
danger of lapsing, and in many instances it is to be feared have already lapsed, into 
gross practical heathenism. When the Welsh churches are engaged, amid their 
deep poverty, in providing so amply for their own countrymen, it is vain to expect 
that they should feel much interest in erecting sanctuaries and supporting ministers 
for service in a language which many of them do not understand, and which most 
of them, with the exceptions we have already described, do not love as the vehicle 
of spiritual instruction. Without the generous aid, therefore, of the English 
churches, it is scarcely possible that this work, so essential to be done, can be 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted. 

An improved education and an improved maintenance for the ministry, seem 
to us to be at this moment points of the most vital importance, in connexion with 
the future prosperity of the Welsh churches. God forbid that we should refer in 
any other spirit than that of profound respect and admiration, to the character and 
labours of those excellent men, who in this and the former generation have borne 
the burden and heat of the day in the spiritual husbandry of the Principality. 
Many of them were men of whom the world was not worthy, men of great genius, 
of powerful intellect, some of them of no contemptible education and attainments, 
and above all animated by a piety and zeal that were truly apostolic. It is the 
belief of some, who are no incompetent judges, that they possessed especially a 
mastery in the art of popular preaching, of wielding with power and effect the 
mighty influences of the pulpit, in which they have not been approached by any 
class in the modern history of the church. With regard to the disinterested zeal 
and undaunted energy with which, amid privations and sufferings of which we have 
little conception, they gave full proof of their ministry, their works do most 
abundantly testify. Admirably were they adapted for the work to which they were 
called, and with admirable zeal and constancy did they perform that work. It is 
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clear, however, that their successors, having to meet the wants arising from a 
different state of society, cannot rely upon precisely the same qualifications which 
insured the success of those holy men. There is far more intelligence among the 
people, and far less of that powerful excitement which so signally characterised 
the revival, or rather, we should say, the long succession of revivals, by which the 
Welsh churches have been visited. Of these remarkable phenomena, all who have 
any acquaintance with the religious history of Wales, must bave occasionally heard. 
And though, doubtless, there was mixed with them much that was strange and 
spurious, and much more that might seem questionable, when viewed through the 
medium of another language, and of widely-different social habits; and especially 
by a people who, like ourselves, proverbially repugn all display of strong emotion, 
and rather love “to live in decencies for ever ;”’ yet it is the concurrent testimony 
of all the best and wisest men in the Principality, that they were in an eminent 
degree “seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” and left impressions 
sacred, permanent, and profound, upon the general character of those communities 
that were blessed with their influence. It is remarkable, however, that these 
visitations are now gradually disappearing. However this is to be accounted for, 
whether it is that increased intelligence has taught the people to bring imagination 
more under the control of reason, or that here, as elsewhere, the progress of social 
refinement has tended to damp enthusiasm, or that greater and earlier familiarity 
with religious truth may have divested it of some of the power of strong impression, 
by which, when coming first into contact with uninstructed minds, it seems to 
carry the soul by storm,—the fact is universally admitted, that revivals are 
becoming constantly fewer and fainter in the Welsh churches. They occur at 
rarer intervals, and when they do occur, are of a far more equivocal character, 
having lost much of that spontaneity and irresistible power, which were justly 
regarded as the best evidences of their genuineness. This change, which is thus 
gradually coming on, will seriously affect the ministry. For in the absence of these 
remarkable visitations, which often swept with a subduing and resistless might over 
a whole neighbourhood, and bore hundreds of convicted sinners to the threshold 
of the church, in the course of a few months, there must be, to keep up the number 
and character of the churches, a more patient cultivation of the national mind 
and heart. For the robust and spontaneous vegetation which bursts from the 
virgin soil, that has been upheaved to the surface by some sudden and powerful con- 
vulsion, the husbandman must not look in ordinary times, but must be content to 
reap the fruits of the earth as the reward of diligent and laborious toil. 

Another circumstance which shows the importance of maintaining the character 
and social position of the Welsh ministers, is the part they are forced to take as the 
guides of the people, on other matters besides those of a strictly religious nature. 
The want of sympathy and confidence between the bulk of the community, and that 
class from which, whether as makers or administrators of the law, their civil and 
political rules are chiefly taken, is perhaps not the least alarming symptom in the 
social condition of England. But this separation is, in some respects, still wider in 
the Principality. For though the Welsh, like other classes of our countryment 
among whom the spirit of the feudal institutions yet partially lingers, were long 
disposed to cherish that hereditary attachment by which they were bound to the 
ancient gentry of the country, yet, owing to a variety of circumstances, that tie is 
waxing feebler and fainter every day. Some of the higher classes have shown no 
care to cultivate and preserve these primitive affections of the people,—some of 
them, even of those who are called upon to administer the law as magistrates, have 
little or no acquaintance with the language to which the natives, are so passionately 
attached. Many of the magistrates are clergymen, and most of them churchmen, 
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and, in not a few cases, churchmen of no very generous or liberal spirit; while it is 
scarcely too much to say, that in many localities, almost the entire bulk of the 
population are dissenters, both in fact and in feeling. This difference of language 
and religion has so thoroughly alienated the affections of the community, that they 
feel little respect or confidence in the character, personal or magisterial, of those to 
whom they might otherwise have looked for civil and political guidance. In these 
circumstances, they naturally turn to their religious teachers as the only other class 
from whom they can expect counsel and direction as to what they ought to do in 
their capacity as citizens. To them, therefore, they repair, often preferring to submit 
to their adjudication matters which seem fitter for magisterial reference and decision. 
And thus it is that the dissenting ministers of the Principality, from no inordinate 
worldly ambition on their part, but from actual necessity, arising out of the peculiar 
structure of society around them, become invested with the character of a sort of 
tribunes of the people, and are compelled to guide their flocks in the formation of 
their political opinions, in vindication of their civil rights, and in the due exercise 
and regulation of their social privileges and obligations, or to leave them on such 
matters without any guidance at all. It will be seen, however, at once, that this 
is a position extremely delicate and critical for our Welsh brethren to occupy. It 
requires an order of men, not only pious and well-meaning, but of great firmness, 
circumspection, and practical sagacity, to enable them so to act in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as not to damage their spiritual character and official influence ; to 
preserve before the world an untarnished reputation, and to put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish and malicious men, Of the disposition felt by their enemies to 
take advantage of this peculiarity of their position, they have recently had a very 
significant illustration. When the disturbances to which we have already referred 
prevailed in the country last year, they were loudly charged with having not only 
tacitly connived at, or secretly fomented, the disaffection of the people, but with 
having openly and avowedly stimulated the insurgent peasantry to their deeds of 
violence and outrage. But though zealous attempts were made to sustain this 
accusation by false translations, garbled extracts from their sermons and writings, 
and other dishonourable artifices to which unprincipled men will resort, to injure 
those whom they envy and hate, we feel entitled to say, after extensive and diligent 
inquiry, that the imputation was utterly false and calumnious. Nay, not only is it 
not true, but it is the direct converse of true; for, though the dissenting ministers, 
like every other class of the community, sympathising with the deep wrongs of the 
people, and regarding the movement in the first instance as scarcely more than a 
freak, may not perhaps have rebuked it at the first onset, in tones sufficiently stern 
and emphatic, yet all who are acquainted with the character of the country and the 
people, know perfectly well, that the eventual subsidence of the agitation was owing 
much more to the united and energetic remonstrances of their religious teachers 
than to either respect for the magistrates or fear of the military. Indeed, we heard 
of cases, where the magistrates, meeting in special session, invited the dissenting 
ministers to attend, that by their presence greater authority and influence might be 
imparted to the proceedings in the estimation of the people, and who, afterwards, 
when the calumny had been revived, rebuked the insolence of their own more 
violent partisans, by the acknowledgment, that the peace of the country had been 
mainly preserved or restored by the influence of these calumniated men. 

All this, however, tends only to confirm the view we have taken of the vital 
importance to the prosperity and happiness of the Welsh churches, that serious at- 
tention should be paid to the best method of elevating the standard of ministerial 
qualification, and of so providing for the maintenance of the ministry, as to enable 
them to occupy with dignity and effect a social status, befitting their character and 


influence. 
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Our Welsh brethren, indeed, are not unaware of these demands which the times are 
making for an improved education for the pastors. It was our privilege to be present 
at the annual examination of the students of Brecon College, and were deeply 
gratified to find the wide range of study over which they are conducted, and the 
very respectable proficiency which they had made in those various branches of 
learning. The future efficiency of this institution, however, is greatly endangered 
by the want of adequate support ; and we would beg leave to take this opportunity of 
respectfully but very earnestly repeating an appeal that has already been made on its 
behalf, through the pages of the Congregational Magazine, especially for contributions 
of books to its library, which is at present in a most meagre and miserable condition. 

In conclusion, the deputation would venture to suggest that the state of Wales is 
entitled to a larger share of intelligent and respectful attention from the English 
churches, than it has hitherto enjoyed. On this account, they would submit to this 
Assembly the desirableness of frequently sending some influential brethren from 
England to visit the Welsh churches, with a view to observe their faith and order, 
to learn from them some practical suggestions in the working of the voluntary 
principle, which may be of advantage to ourselves ; but especially to encourage, 
direct, and cheer our ministerial brethren, amid the manifold difficulties of their 
position. And in order to make the Congregational Union of England and Wales some- 
thing more than a name, they think that a standing sub-committee for Wales should be 
appointed by the Assembly. On that committee might be devolved the duty of main- 
taining correspondence with our Welsh brethren, on a variety of topics, calculated to 
cement their union with us, and to promote the general prosperity of the churches ; 
of securing translations into the Welsh language of such of the documents of the 
Union, and of the British Missions, as may tend to enlarge the acquaintance and to 
quicken the sympathies of the churches in the Principality. On behalf of these 
objects, valuable service might be rendered by such a committee, likewise, in form- 
ing some plan, or at least obtaining some satisfactory understanding, as to the 
reception in England of the numerous chapel cases, which now come for aid, with so 
much frequency, and often in a manner so doubtfully authenticated, as to call for 
some speedy remedy, not more for our own guidance in this country, than for pre- 
serving the character and respectability of the Welsh churches themselves. 


The Rev. R. Exrxrorr, of Devizes, said—lI feel perfectly certain that I express the 
feeling of the whole Assembly in remarking that the business of this adjourned 
session has commenced with a most important subject. As we are called the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, we ought, as the report says, to be so not in 
name only, but in fact. * I think we are very much indebted to our brethren who 
have paid such a visit to the Principality, and who have taken so much pains in pre- 
senting to us the result. I could not help wishing, whilst we were listening to that 
document, that a vast many people had heard it who were unable to do so. The 
sentiments which it contains are very important, and in many respects extremely 
encouraging. It is no part of my duty to enlarge upon this subject ; I will, therefore, 
simply move the following resolution :— 

“ That the report of the deputation to South Wales be received and entered on the 
proceedings of this Assembly, with instructions to the Committee of the Union to 
adopt all practicable means for assisting and encouraging the brethren and churches 
in the Principality. Also, that this Meeting receives the report now presented, as an 
interesting illustration of the advantages to be derived from bringing the Independent 
churches of various and remote districts into union and intercourse.” 

The Rey. James SHERMAN, of Surrey Chapel, London, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said—I am sure, all who have heard the report, must have rejoiced at its 
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statements; and it is peculiarly delightful to me, that although it was a Welshman 
who drew it up, he has been so kind to his brethren as to state the whole truth, and, 
I think, nothing but the truth, with respect to the matters referred to in the paper. 
He who has been in Wales, and has seen one of the catechetical exercises in the 
Welsh churches, will, I think, never forget the spectacle which he witnessed. In 
North Wales, whilst staying at the house of a very dear Christian friend, well known 
to our Welsh brethren, and to others who have travelled in the Principality, I had 
an opportunity of attending a chapel in the afternoon, at which the entire congrega- 
tion were catechised. There stood up the lord of the manor, his wife, his cook, his 
butler, his coachman, and the whole to be catechised. Oh, I do think it would be an 
admirable thing to bring all our churches into the same plan! I think some of 
us who are ministers, would be a little better if we were catechised. I do not think 
our deacons would be the worse for it; and I question very much if it would not 
occasion considerable advantage to many of the members of our churches to be 
instructed, as these good people in Wales are, in the great and essential doctrines of 
Christianity. During that exercise, though I could not understand a word, a gen- 
tleman, who sat next to me, was kind enough to give me a little exemplification of 
the exercise as it proceeded, which very deeply interested me, and showed that the 
poor people in Wales thoroughly understood the great and essential truths which 
are vital to their happiness and their salvation. And, perhaps, as the subject has 
been so aptly introduced in the paper, I may be forgiven if I allude to an expression 
which fell from my venerated and beloved friend Mr. Jay, in Surrey Chapel, at 
the Jubilee of the London Missionary Society. He remarked, that there was a class 
of preaching, notwithstanding what many persons might say upon the subject, 
which was sure to attract a great number of hearers, and to convert a great number 
of souls. I think, Mr. Chairman and dear brethren, that we have yet a lesson to learn 
from our Welsh brethren, about that style of preaching. It is quite certain, 
that where these holy men of God stand up, fired with zeal for their Master’s glory, 
and full of the tenderest compassion for immortal souls, we see crowds thronging 
to the sanctuaries, or into the fields,—anywhere, in short, to listen to the appeals 
which they make; and if in our, perhaps, more orderly discourses, we could catch 
a little more of their heavenly fire, and melt in tenderness for immortal souls, I 
believe we should see a far greater number of conversions to God, than we have now 
the happiness to witness. I make no allusions to any individual but myself; and I 
do feel, that the most important portion of Christian ministerial duty, in connexion 
with the pulpit, is to preach so as to win souls to Christ. Happy is the individual 
who has learned that art, and happy should we be to take a lesson of any man who 
can teach us in that art! Sir, notwithstanding the poverty of the people of Wales, 
it is, I think, high time that they should be taught some good lessons in reference to 
providing for their ministers. I had an invitation to preach in Wales, at one of 
their assemblies; a very large field was appropriated to the congregation, and a 
wooden building, erected for the occasion, was the place from which the ministers 
preached, surrounded by their brethren. There were, when I preached, at a very 
moderate computation, about ten thousand people in the field. They took care 
to put me in the middle, where, I believe, they always put the weakest men in the 
army. That was the position in which I was placed on the occasion in question. A 
very eminent Welsh brother was to preach first, and a very eminent Welsh brother 
was to succeed me; and as a kind of toleration to a poor Englishman, I was put 
in between them. The people were to wait, in order to hear John Elias, after I had 
done; and with this prospect before them, they were quite content to put up with a 
little English service beforehand. It was, however, a very delightful thing to be 
able to stand up there to preach the Gospel, as a great number of individuals present 
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were sufficiently acquainted with the English language to understand what I said. 
When I had done preaching at Balla, one of the deacons came to me, and made me 
an offer of a very large sum, for so he thought, for my services,—it was five shillings. 
I had travelled from London to Wales, and had to go back again from Wales to 
London; and they offered me at last, though they said it was a very large sum for 
them to give, thirty shillings for the entire journey there and back. Of course I did 
not take it; and I only mention it, because I wished to say, that it is high time that 
greater provision should be made by the churches in Wales for the support of their 
ministers. It is not an unusual thing for the most eminent men of God, their best 
preachers, men at whose feet I should feel it an honour to sit, to go from place 
to place, and, after walking, in many cases, twenty, thirty, and sometimes fifty miles, 
to receive two shillings as a gratuity for their preaching. If the people could be 
taught to lay by a certain amount, so that their ministers should have a settled 
income, I think it would have a great tendency to cause churches, as well as 
ministers, to thrive. They say, that keeping ministers poor, has a very beneficial 
effect on their ministry: I do not believe the doctrine myself, and therefore I will not 
inculcate it. I very cordially agree in the sentiments which have been advanced 
in the admirable and beautiful paper which has been read, and, therefore, most 
heartily second the resolution which has been proposed. 

J. Conver, Esq. said that this was a report which it would be a great pity to 
confine to their own body; and he could wish that the Committee might be 
empowered to take early measures for giving it all the publicity that was possible. 
The insertion of it in the daily journals would have a very great tendency to disabuse 
the minds of the public generally, not merely with regard to the state of Wales, but 
with regard to other important points upon which it touched. He would not make 
any formal motion, but he thought there should be an understanding, that the Com- 
mittee would endeavour to give the document the greatest publicity. 

The Rev. A. Weis said, he wished to say one or two words before the resolution 
passed. His friend Dr. Matheson would bear him out in the statement, that in the 
direction of the Home Missionary Society, it had been a great grief to them to be 
obliged to decline taking up English congregations in the border towns of Wales. 
There was growing up there a numerous English population, resident in the Welsh 
towns, and spreading, indeed, over the whole country. They did not, of course, 
hear the Welsh preachers, for they did not understand, nor did they learn, the 
Welsh language. The consequence was, that their own friends, thorough and con- 
scientious Congregationalists, were under the necessity of going to the Episcopal 
churches in the border towns, because they were unable to give the assistance which 
was claimed for the support of a ministry for the increasing border population. He 
made the remark because he was delighted to see the interest excited by this 
document. This furnished him with the opportunity of putting this aspect of British 
missions before them as one of great importance; because it was not a question 
whether they would advance, but whether they would fall back,—not whether they 
would gain, but whether they would actually lose. They were losing their people in 
Wales, they were losing them in the colonies, they were losing them everywhere, 
because they did not supply the different societies with the means of following, and 
providing for them. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

STATE OF OUR COLLEGES. 

The Rev. A. WeLts said—My beloved friend and colleague will now bring before 
you a paper on the position and prospects of the Independent colleges. This is a 
question of much importance, and will, I am sure, excite a very deep interest in the 
minds of numbers. 

N. 8. VOL, VIII. 6H 
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The Rev. J. BLackBuRN then read the following document :— 


A Memorial on the History, Position, and Prospects of the Independent Colleges. 


In presenting the following paper to the consideration of this Assembly, the 
Committee desire most explicitly to state that it does not originate in predominant 
dissatisfaction with the present circumstances of our colleges; for in their judgment 
the occasions for congratulation respecting them greatly exceed the grounds of com- 
plaint ; nor does jt arise from any desire authoritatively to interfere with institutions 
that are only amenable to their own constituencies, and have their independent 
rights, and appropriate officers; but from a desire to employ an opportunity which 
this fraternal Union offers to review the past history and present state of our 
academical institutions, and to point out some things which, by counsel and co- 
operation, might be corrected and improved, so that our whole collegiate system 
may be made more effectively to subserve the interests of that denomination by 
which it has been set up, and advance yet more efficiently the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour in the world. 

The nonconformist ministers who were ejected in 1662, had enjoyed, and abun- 
dantly improved, the many advantages which the English universities afforded them, 
and therefore by an erudite ministry they trained their people to value able services, 
and to expect that the men who were to succeed them should be learned and 
accomplished preachers. But for this there was no systematic provision, and to it 
were many hinderances. The nonconformist party had till then been so depressed 
as scarcely to build a meeting-house, much less to found a college; while those 
ministers who had graduated at the two universities were supposed to be bound by 
their oath, on taking their degrees, not to resume their “ solemn lections as in a 
university in any place in England.” This scruple was satisfactorily disposed of by 
Mr. Samuel Cradock, who set up a private academy at Wickhambrook, in the 
county of Suffolk, and similar establishments were formed in several parts of the 
kingdom ; so that Dr. South, in a sermon for Westminster school, 1685, requested 
the great men present to “employ the utmost of their power and interest both with 
the king and parliament to suppress, utterly to suppress and extinguish, those 
private, blind, conventicling schools, or academies of grammar and philosophy, set 
up and taught secretly by fanatics, here and there all the kingdom over. For,” says 
he, “ this is the direct and certain way to perpetuate a race of mortal enemies both 
to church and state. To derive, propagate, and immortalise the principles and 
practices of forty-one to posterity, is schism and sedition for ever, faction and 
rebellion in secula seculorum ; which I am sure no honest English heart will say 
4men to.” And the editor of Lord Clarendon’s History asked, at a later period, in 
addressing Queen Anne, “ What could be the meaning of the several seminaries, 
and, as it were, universities set up in divers parts of the kingdom, by more than 
ordinary industry, contrary to law, supported by large contributions, where the 
youth is bred up in principles directly contrary to monarchical and episcopal govern- 
ment?” 

These were, however, only private establishments, to train young men of noncon- 
formist connexions to good learning and manners, irrespective of the profession to 
which they might be devoted. Thus we find that Robert Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, and Henry St. John, afterwards Viscount Bolingbroke, were educated by 
Mr. Woodhouse, who kept a seminary in the manor at Sheriff Hales, in Shropshire, 
who were there associated with young men devoted to the ministry; and so slow 
were our fathers to learn the importance of abandoning the university system in 
this respect, that we find that even Dr. Doddridge was teased with young gentle- 
men as parlour boarders at Northampton. 
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Whilst education was in this state at home, Mr. John Howe recommended some 
young men devoted to the ministry to visit Holland, and prosecute their studies 
at Utrecht; and there Edmund Calamy, John Shower, Nathaniel Taylor, and others, 
derived from foreign intercourse and collegiate training much of that scholarlike 
wit and politeness by which their life and writings are distinguished; while others 
resorted to the Scottish universities, which the charity of Dr. Daniel Williams 
greatly facilitated, and which was one of the earliest provisions for an educated 
ministry among nonconformists. 

It must be confessed that many of the ejected ministers brought with them from 
the Established Church very low ideas of piety as essential to a minister of the 
Gospel; and the whole subject appears to have been regarded very much more as 
a profession to be chosen, than as a call to be obeyed. 

Although the Independents had their full share in the educational reforms pro- 
jected during the Commonwealth, and which the Protector had intended to execute 
when his purposes were broken off by death; and although the settlers in New 
England seized the first opportunity to found Harvard College, near Boston, on their 
arrival in America; yet nothing beyond the private efforts of eminent ministers 
to secure an education for their successors was attempted till towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Charles Morton, of Newington Green, had a 
seminary there, till he was compelled to flee to New England, where he was called 
“‘a rigid Independent,” and became vice-president of Harvard College. Mr. 
Theophilus Gale, and Mr. Thomas Rowe, his successor, and tutor of Dr. Watts, 
were also of our denomination. Dr. Isaac Chauncey, we believe, was the first tutor 
appointed by the Independent Fund Board to superintend a public seminary for our 
churches. But that was indeed a humble beginning, for the place where the 
lectures were delivered to the students is said to have been. in Tenter Alley, Moor- 
fields ; and it was not till after the Doctor's death, in 1712, that Dr. Ridgley and 
the eminent John Eames laid the foundation of that institution, which was aug- 
mented by the formation of the King’s Head Society, in 1730, and is now known 
amongst us by the honourable title of the Old College, Homerton. 

The second institution of the sort arose from the munificence of William Coward, 
Esq., an eminent merchant of London, who, under the advice of Drs. Watts, 
Doddridge, and others, bequeathed his great fortune for educational and other pious 
purposes. Warmly attached to Calvinistic opinions, in connexion with Independent 
church polity, he intended to restrict his bequests to the support of those 
opinions; but the professional gentleman who drew up his will, was, to use 
Mr. Belsham’s words, “ a man of great talent and liberality, and expressed it in 
such terms as to leave the trustees at full liberty to apply it to the support of 
whatever they might judge to be the cause of Christ amongst Protestant Dissenters.” 
The trustees, three ministers and one layman, soon yielded to the Socinian influence 
that was then most potent; and thus the names of Belsham, Kippis, Rees, and 
Horsey, occur amongst their tutors; and in defiance of the well-known and zealous 
orthodoxy of the founder, his institution, which might have diffused truth and 
power amongst the needy churches, was a fountain of error for many years. 
Happily all the trustees are now of evangelical sentiments, and great good may 
yet result from that noble foundation. 

The Congregational Fund Board, which was established in London, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, and had for one of its objects the maintenance of 
pious young men studying for the work of the ministry, resolved, in 1752, to secure 
for the western counties the benefit of an evangelical seminary, which was located 
at St. Mary Ottery, Devon, under the tuition of the Rev. J. Lavington; and which 
is still continued at Exeter, as the Western Academy, under the present tutorship of 
Drs. Payne and Dobbin. 
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Some gentlemen who were members of Congregational churches in London had 
the honour to originate, in 1756, a seminary in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
when, to use the language of their address, “a cloud of Socinian darkness was 
spreading over the northern counties of England.” This Academy was first set up 
at Heckmondwicke, and is now at Rotherham, where it continues to possess, in 
conformity with its original constitution, tutors “ of approved piety, learning, dili- 
gence, and fidelity,” and who are “ Calvinistic Independent Dissenters.” 

As the formation of the King’s Head Society, in 1730, arose from dissatisfaction 
in the minds of many of the pastors and deacons of our churches, respecting the 
low state of doctrinal and experimental religion in the services of the rising ministry, 
so in the course of half a century, during which the labours of the Calvinistic 
Methodist ministers had produced very considerable impression on the minds of 
many members of the Independent denomination, it was felt desirable to establish 
another seminary, in which the students should be trained to preach with greater 
fervour, and in a more evangelical tone, than perhaps at that period characterised 
the services of the alumni of the older academies. Thus, in 1778, originated Hoxton 
Academy, the founders of which were assuredly far more anxious that its students 
should excel as preachers of the Gospel, than as scholars in classical or scientific 
lore. Its plans have, however, been so modified in the progress of years, that now 
Highbury is one of the colleges holding a royal warrant in connexion with the 
" University of London. 

Although these preliminary statements are not intended to include the history of 
every seminary amongst us, yet it is desirable to notice, that, at Zd/e, near Bradford, 
in the West Riding of York, there arose a domestic academy in the family of the 
Rev. W. Vint, who was paid for instructing two students by Edward Hanson, Esq., 
of London, during his life; but on the death of that gentleman, a legacy of £5000, 
3 per cents. was bequeathed for the education of five students. This founded Idle 
Academy, which, by the liberality of the public, and the munificence of a lady, 
Mrs. Bacon, was, in 1831, remodelled, and an appropriate building erected, under 
the title of Airedale College. 

It is, however, necessary to advert to three academical institutions that arose 
within twenty years, that is, from 1782 to 1803, which are now, by the force of 
circumstances, in close connexion with the Independent body, deriving much of 
their income and almost all their tutors from the Congregational churches. 

The first is Newport Academy, Bucks, which was projected by the Rev. John 
Newton, who published “A Plan of Academical Preparation for the Ministry,” to 
explain his own views on the subject, and which, though not intended, is very like 
a satire upon most of the academies at that time in operation. One sentence of a 
letter of his to the Rev. William Bull, the first tutor, explains its constitution : 
“ Many persons are seriously thinking of establishing a new academy, upon a liberal 
ground, for preparing young men for the ministry, in which the greatest stress might 
be laid upon truth, life, spirituality; and the least stress possible upon modes, 
forms, and non-essentials.” As the tutors in succession have been Independents, it 
is not surprising that most of those trained there have belonged to that body, 
though neither the theory nor the practice of the institution excludes Episcopalians 
or Baptists. 

The second, Cheshunt College, Herts, was opened by the trustees of the Countess 
of Huntingdon, in August, 1792. “The object of this institution is not,” says 
their Report, 1825, “to serve the interests of a party, but to promote the extension 
of the kingdom of Immanuel, by the publication of his glorious Gospel, and the 
doctrines of his grace; and the young men who are educated at Cheshunt College, 
are left entirely free in their choice of the denomination of Christians amongst 
whom they may prefer to exercise their ministry.” Some of the alumni have, 
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therefore, become ministers in the Established Church, but the majority of them 
have been pastors of Independent churches. 

The third, Hackney Academy, was founded by an evangelical clergyman of 
Homerton, the Rev. John Eyre, who having, in 1796, organised a society for propa- 
gating the Gospel in villages or towns notorious for their ignorance and vice, found 
himself at a loss for suitable agents to break up new ground. He repeatedly applied 
to Hoxton Academy for young men to act under the Village Itinerancy, but found 
their services were generally pre-engaged by churches which required pastors, &c. 
“He had also considerable doubts,” says his biographer, the Rev. George Collison, 
“whether the mode of education adopted in this and other academies was such as 
would fit young men to answer his purpose, however useful they might be in 
another line. He observed that a considerable portion of the short time allotted to 
the students was occupied in learning a language in which they were never to speak 
or write, and to read what they were never designed to teach, viz. ‘ heathen 
historians, poets, rhetoricians, orators, and philosophers,’ and this very frequently to 
the gross neglect of their own tongue, and what is of still greater importance, to 
the awful neglect of solid biblical and theological knowledge. He noticed, that in 
consequence of such a mode of education, many forgot what they had so imperfectly 
learned, and that those who had been most diligent and successful in such acquisi- 
tions, frequently lamented they had spent their time without acquiring suitable 
mental furniture for the discharge of ministerial duties.” These considerations 
induced Mr. Eyre and his friends to set up a theological seminary of their own, 
which continues under the tutorship of the Rev. Messrs. Collison and Ransom, who 
are members of the Congregational Board of London. 

The two collegiate institutions formed within the last seven years at Spring Hill, 
Birmingham, and at Withington, near Manchester, as they are the last, so are 
they the most complete academical enterprises undertaken by the Independent 
churches, alike creditable to the munificent liberality and enlightened zeal, the 
practical intelligence and sound scholarship of those who have planned, organised, 
and endowed those noble foundations. 

As Wales is included in our Congregational Union, so its valuable college at 
Brecon ought not to be forgotten. Like the Western Academy, it originated 
in the bounty of the Congregational Fund Board of London, and is still dependent 
on its aid, for a large portion of its income. 

Thus it appears that the Congregational body have within a century founded 
nine colleges, and that, by circumstances, ¢hree other institutions, though pro- 
fessedly based on catholic principles, are brought into such close connexion with 
it, that their.students supply our pulpits, and are often elected to our vacant 
pastorships. 

As it is most obvious that the interests of our churches are very closely con- 
nected with the state of these colleges, it cannot be deemed an unfitting subject for 
friendly conference at this meeting. The first object of the Congregational Union 
is to promote evangelical religion in connexion with the Congregational churches ; 
and surely that cannot be completely effected, but as it considers the character and 
position of these establishments in relation to those churches. It will therefore, 
we hope, be an acceptable service to all their friends, if suggestions are offered 
likely to make their operations more uniform, harmonious, and effective. 

I. But before we proceed, it will be desirable, in the first place, to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the number of educated men that our churches annually require to 
supply the vacancies occasioned by the ravages of death. 

The aumber of our churches in England, in 1843, was computed at 1927 
mm Mosthend Geuth Wales . ww tt tt ww ae 
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One-fifth of these, however, are so small as to be only branch churches, supplied 
by the pastor of the mother church, or so poor as not to be able to support a pastor 
who has gone through a regular academical course. We presume, therefore, that 
the calculation must be only based on the wants of two thousand churches. These 
can alone be known by ascertaining the average period of pastoral labour amongst 
us. This has been attempted by two distinct inquiries. Within the last five years 
there have appeared in the “‘ Congregational Calendar” announcements of the de- 
cease of 106 pastors, at ages varying from 24 to 94, so that the average age was 
ascertained to be 62}. Assuming, then, that these brethren were ordained in their 
23rd year, the time of service would be forty years to each. So that upon this 
calculation, 50 young ministers would be required every year to supply the places 
of those who rest from their labours. But as this seemed a very high average, 
another process was adopted. One hundred and six obituaries and memoirs of 
ministers were examined in the Evangelical Magazine, and the actual time of service 
of each ascertained. An average was then struck, which was considerably lower than 
the preceding; making the mean proportion 33 years of pastoral labour. The 
latter term has therefore been taken as that by which we may test our wants. If 
therefore we divide 2000 churches by 33 years, we find that the average demand 
will be 61 pastors annually. Now our 12 colleges have 235 students, whose mean 
term of study is four years. Dividing the former number by the latter, we find 
that there is an annual supply of 58 towards the 61, leaving only a deficiency of 
three per annum. Besides the vacancies occasioned by death, we must also reckon 
those new churches that are gathered every year, and that possess sufficient resources 
to support a pastor. If, at a guess, we reckon them at seven, we have an apparent 
deficiency of 10 candidates every year. But against this we must not overlook the 
number of extra-collegiate candidates for the pastoral office in the persons of Home 
and City missionaries, and of brethren returned from foreign service, as well as 
those gifted members of churches who are introduced to the ministry by their 
respective pastors without academical training at all. 

These facts show that although we are not educating a number equal to the 
wants of our churches, yet that as we can neither expect nor scarcely wish them to 
restrict their choice of pastors to those who have studied in our colleges, so we 
must be careful not to extend our present academical numbers, unless we make pro- 
portionate efforts to increase the number of churches that are able to support an 
educated ministry. 

II. The second question of importance is—In what way are candidates for our 
collegiate institutions obtained and admitted ? 

Before we attempt to answer this inquiry, it may be desirable to state what is 
the theory of the ministerial office amongst us. 

We hold that as the Lord Jesus Christ has ascended up on high, so he will dis- 
pense to his churches those spiritual gifts which are necessary for the edification of 
the body. That such gifts and graces as are adapted for the ministry should be 
recognised by the church where they are found, and called forth into exercise. 
That it is highly probable that in the primitive church the training of brethren 
who possessed such endowments was committed to tie pastors and teachers; for 
“he gave some pastors and teachers for fitting the saints to the work of the 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ.” We know that the primitive 
bishops had the young candidates for the ministry residing with them, by which 
they ascertained their abilities and morals. So it was with Augustine at Hippo, 
where “they had house and table and every thing in common.” Such domestic 
academies we have seen in the houses of the pastors of our churches; and the 
names of Cornelius Winter, William Roby, Samuel Newton, and others, will long 
be fragrant to those who were privileged to enjoy their paternal instructions. 
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The ministry, then, amongst us, is not to be sought as a profession by those who 
wish to enjoy a life of literary leisure and social influence, but is to be assumed by 
those who have been sought out and recognised by the churches to which they 
belong, and who ought to sustain them in their collegiate course. Our colleges 
then are mere expedients to secure, more effectively than could otherwise be 
obtained, that training which “the pastors and teachers” of the churches 
originally gave. 

This is set forth in the eleventh section of our Declaration of the Principles of 
Church Order and Discipline, thus: “They believe that it is the privilege and duty 
of every church to call forth such of its members as may appear to be qualified by 
the Holy Spirit to sustain the office of the ministry; and that Christian churches 
unitedly ought to consider the maintenance of the Christian ministry in an adequate 
degree of learning, as one of its especial cares, that the cause of the Gospel may 
be both honourably sustained and constantly promoted.” 

The testimonials of the pastor and brethren of the church are usually required by 
the college authorities, to the character and gifts of the young candidate; although 
it too often occurs that the favourable opinion of the pastor alone is supposed to 
be sufficient. For as the individual is not likely to exercise his gifts in the church 
that sends him forth, but will in due course become a candidate for the pastoral 
office in some other; and as the colleges are supported by the contributions of 
associated churches and individuals; so it seems desirable that the recommend- 
ations of some other ministers and brethren should be required before the can- 
didate is received. ‘ 

The private academy of Mr. Jennings, at Kibworth, to which Dr. Doddridge was 
sent, had no regulations of this sort: the recommendation of his friend, who paid 
for his board, the Rev. S. Clark, of St. Albans, was enough. But we learn from his 
letters, that none of the pupils were allowed to preach, “till they had been 
examined by a committee of the neighbouring ministers, who were chosen for that 
purpose at a general meeting of the county association.” Now as it is highly 
probable that partialities on the one hand, or prejudices on the other, may greatly 
influence the judgment of the candidate’s pastor, would it not be desirable that 
there should be, in connexion with each county association, a similar committee, 
who, by such an examination, might protect the public funds from being wasted 
on an unsuitable candidate, and the churches from being burdened by incompetent 
ministers ? 

III. A third subject, of great moment, relates to the uniform course of training, 
which is now generally adopted in our colleges and in all cases. An able writer in 
the Eclectic Review, (for January, 1840,) and known to be one of our most gifted 
tutors, has thus expressed himself: ‘‘ We much doubt the propriety of attempting 
to carry all the young men who may enter any particular college, whatever their 
age, whatever their previous advantages or disadvantages, whatever their diversity 
of talent, through the same course of training: to set young men, for instance, who 
are nearly thirty years of age, and who have had little previous instruction, to learn 
things which they never can learn thoroughly; in which they cannot even make 
such progress as to secure that mental discipline which is still more valuable than 
the knowledge itself. We cannot help thinking that it would be better, either, if 
possible, to make such arrangements in each particular college as to secure a longer 
course of instruction and more extensive knowledge to those who are likely to 
derive the fullest benefit from them; or, if that be thought impracticable, to induce 
some of our colleges to restrict themselves to the education of one class of students, 
and others to the education of another. 

“We advocate the plan above mentioned only because we think it is the best 
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under all the circumstances; that it will secure the greatest possible efficiency on 
the part of those who can be profitably subjected to a protracted education, and a 
more useful preparation for the ministry even on the part of those who cannot; 
since, upon the present system, by attempting to teach this latter class too much, 
they often learn nothing thoroughly; they gain neither accurate knowledge, nor, 
what is still better, the mental invigoration which the acquisition of accurate know- 
ledge never fails to impart. Moreover, the attempt to drag them on, haud passibus 
e@quis, with those who have enjoyed superior advantages, or possess greater talents, 
is injurious to both parties; to the one, by necessitating them to acquire much that 
they study in a slovenly or unprofitable manner; and to the other, by impeding 
their progress and checking their ardour,—the necessary effect of linking them 
with less strenuous and active associates. 

“The course to which we would restrict students of this lower class, should 
extend through three, or, at most, not more than four years, and should comprise 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of English grammar and English composi- 
tion, an attentive study of the best portions of our literature, history, the elements 
of mental and moral science, and sound English theology, doctrinal, controversial, 
and practical; such works being selected in each department, as, ceteris paribus, 
shall be best calculated to exercise and stimulate the student’s faculties, to extend 
his knowledge of his native language, and his command over it—points to him of 
such vital importance—to improve his taste, and to form his style. To this we 
would add a knowledge of the first four books of Euclid.” 

It has been already shown, that the Rev. J. Eyre wished for such an educational 
course at Hackney; and it appears most desirable that there should be such united 
action amongst us, that one college would adopt this system, and should be prepared 
to receive men of this class, who are found unequal to go through the curriculum 
prescribed by our more collegiate institutions. Nor is there ground to suppose that 
such an academy would be the least in public esteem ; for, if the tutors and students 
were to avail themselves of the stores of biblical learning that now exist in the 
English language, the young men would not be scantily supplied; and, as it is well 
known that our best and most popular preachers have not often been our best 
scholars, so such an establishment would be likely to produce men that would 
secure for it a fair share of popular sympathy and support. 

IV. A fourth question intimately connected with the preceding is, Whether the 
time of residence in our colleges should be restricted by laws, and not left to the 
discretion of the tutors and committees ? 

A youth of seventeen, who may have had a grammar-school education, enters 
one of our colleges, and his course being facilitated by previous acquisitions, is ready 
to leave again before he is of age. Without private resources he has no choice 
but at once to seek a pastoral charge. “ The office of pastor and of bishop implies,” 
says our brother already quoted, “some talent for government; consequently a 
sound judgment, a knowledge of human nature, some practical acquaintance with 
the diversities of temper and disposition; and above all, that self-control which 
nothing but ripeness of character and a little experience of life can impart. In 
these respects, tutors and books may indeed do something; but time is a still better 
teacher than either. There is a great difference in point of developement between 
the judgment of a man of twenty, and that of a man of five-and-twenty, putting out 
of sight altogether the advantages which spring from spending that interval in the 
active pursuit of knowledge and the strenuous cultivation of the intellect. The 
rashness and vehemence of early youth are in some measure repressed, a portion of 
the vanity which is inherent in us all rooted out, and the self-willedness and obsti- 
nacy, which are almost equally common at a certain age, corrected as we advance to 
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manhood. To us, we confess, there seems something absolutely preposterous in 
calling upon a youth of one or two-and-twenty to govern four or five hundred of his 
fellow-creatures of every conceivable variety of age, temper, and circumstances—to 
govern them too, in the most difficult of all possible ways—not by despotic autho- 
rity, but by moral influence, by gentle suasion, by skilful argument, by the combi- 
nation of wisdom and kindness, of prudence and love ;—to govern them also in the 
most difficult of all matters, those which relate to their moral and spiritual well- 
being. And yet it is at this early age that some of our ministers undertake the 
heavy duties of the pastorate! Though in some few instances the experiment has 
turned out well, the result is to be attributed only to the unusual solidity of cha- 
racter manifested at an early age, and altogether beyond the calculations of human 
prudence and sagacity. On the other hand, we are inclined to believe that in a 
large proportion of the instances in which an early separation takes place between 
a youthful pastor and the flock who have chosen him as their spiritual guide, the 
consequences are mainly attributable to premature settlement.” And then our 
writer adds, “ If a man had the genius of an angel, and the knowledge of an angel to 
back it, unless he could also lay claim to angelic purity and love, he should not with 
our good-will be permitted to enter upon the duties of a ruler of the church, or 
undertake the management of the spiritual interests of a multitude of human beings, 
a single hour under five or six-and-twenty years.” Two methods to obviate this 
acknowledged evil present themselves. Might not the managers of our more 
erudite and chartered colleges require that the students should first pass through 
their grammar learning at some private seminary, and on entering the college begin 
their course by prosecuting classical and mathematical studies, until they are ready 
to be examined for a degree in the University of London? Then they might enter, 
with all the advantages of previous discipline and sound scholarship, upon their 
strictly professional studies: biblical interpretation, systematic theology, ecclesias- 
tical history, and pastoral economy. On the other hand, we ask, might not an 
extension of the college term be granted to hopeful students of so young an age? 
or if their continued attendance in class would interfere with college arrangements, 
might not a continued residence there, as if they possessed a fellowship, be per- 
mitted? or could not some exhibitions or scholarships be founded to enable our 
junior brethren to see more of the world and of mankind, that they be not so 
driven at an immature age to assume an office so responsible ? 

V. Another topic of great moment is involved in the question, Are the church 
principles of the Independents sufficiently taught in our colleges? A knowledge 
of these is essential to the consistency, comfort, and success of every pastor. He 
is called to teach “ the order of the house of the Lord” as it is embodied in our 
scriptural polity ; and if he be ignorant of the fundamental principles and the New 
Testament practices of our churches, he must lose the influence he ought to exert, 
and will mar the work which he is called to perfect. The Congregational churches 
have been sincerely anxious to unite with different denominations in the benevolent 
labours of various religious societies for the furtherance of the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and the hope of usefulness has doubtless been one cause why a ques- 
tionable silence has been observed in most of our circles on the topics of church 
polity. But it is not a question whether we shall seek to save souls or promote 
our church principles, but whether, in combination with our efforts to convert 
men to God, we ought not to declare openly, earnestly, fully, what we believe to be 
the will of Christ, the King of Zion, as to the government of his church. Now, in the 
preceding statements it has been seen that three colleges which supply our churches 
with pastors cannot, from their constitution, discuss such matters, and that conse- 
quently their alumni are at least academically ignorant of our ecclesiastical opinions. 
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Nor can it he concealed that these topics have no prominence in the general plans 
of several of our own colleges, and it is to be feared are very slightly regarded in 
the courses of instruction prescribed in most. If, then, the committees and tutors 
of our colleges are apparently indifferent to them, we must not wonder if the 
students are really so. Can it be a matter of surprise that, when inexperienced 
young men are called to administer a system which they do not understand, and 
which leaves no place for ministerial assumptions and lofty airs, they renounce it in 
disgust and embrace others, and thus our opponents are led to exult over the fancied 
advantage they have gained by the desertion of such soidiers from our ranks? It 
should be solemnly asked, For what purpose do we uphold this extensive apparatus 
of churches, colleges, and schools, at an annual cost of, perhaps, a million of money, 
if it be not for our church principles? Evangelical doctrines, happily, do not ex- 
clusively belong to us; it is therefore chiefly for our polity, as the best guardian of 
truth and liberty, that we do all this; and yet, strange to say, that polity is treated 
at the same time as if it were a matter of “doubtful disputation,” not worthy of 
the attention which is bestowed upon the visionary speculations of our German 
mystics. 

Ought not, then, this matter to be seriously considered? If there be not time 
to teach these things, let the academical term be prolonged ; but if apathy or 
secret dislike be the cause of the neglect, let the churches look to it, or their 
future pastors may betray their trust and subvert their privileges. 

VI. Another topic of considerable interest relates to the local position of our 
colleges, and to the proportion their students bear to the numbers of the surrounding 
population, and of the churches of our faith and order. It cannot be questioned, that 
although we feel it a great additional expense to support twelve distinct establish- 
ments in different parts of the kingdom, with a corps of twenty-five tutors; yet that 
great compensating advantages have arisen from the facilities these institutions have 
afforded in raising new congregations in their respective localities. Professor Tholuck 
was greatly impressed with this when in England, and thought it greatly preferable 
to the centralising system of the colleges in Prussia and Germany. Still the 
question has not been looked at statistically and as a whole; and the following 
facts are, therefore, brought together to illustrate the necessity of some more sys- 
tematic arrangements. In the fen northerp counties, viz. Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Durham, York, and Lancaster, Chester, Derby, Lincoln, and 
Nottingham, there is a population of 5,153,000. We have 639 churches, or one 
church to every 8000 of the inhabitants ; take off a fifth as unable to support a pastor, 
and there are 512 requiring a new minister every thirty-three years. 

Now, in the same district, we have ¢hree colleges, Rotherham, Airedale, and 
Lancashire, with 64 students every four years wanting charges, or the number of 
512 in 33 years. 

Thus the wants of existing churches in the northern counties are provided for; 
but if new churches are to be planted amidst the rapidly increasing population of that 
district by the labours of their own collegians, and some of the moral wants of the 
five millions of people overtaken by us, more should be educated for this district 
than are at present trained. 

In the eleven midland counties, viz., Stafford, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, 
Oxford, Warwick, Worcester, Gloucester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth, there are 
2,662,000 inhabitants and 370 churches, or as one church to every 9000 of the 
population. Allowing one-fifth, we have 296 churches who will require pastors in 
33 years. 

In these midland counties, there is only one college with 24 students, who leave 
it every four years, or 192 in 33 years, being a deficiency of 104 in that period, 
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which must be supplied from other quarters, and without any surplus agency for the 
collection of new congregations. 

The (thirteen eastern counties, viz., Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Cambridge, Essex, Herts, Middlesex, Berks, Bucks, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, have 
5,085,500 inhabitants, and we have, within the same bounds, 558 churches, or 
one church to every 9000 of the population. Setting aside one-fifth again, we have 
447 churches, each of which may require a pastor in 33 years. Now within the 
same bounds we have six colleges, with 115 students, who every four years will re- 
quire pastoral engagements; that is, there will be 920 students educated, and but 
447 vacancies,—so that in that period 473 must obtain settlements beyond the 
boundaries of the eastern counties, or not at all. 

The six western counties, Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
have a population of 2,099,500, and we have in the same district 386 churches, or 
one church to every 5400 of the people. Reducing that number one-fifth, we have 
309 churches that will require pastors in 33 years. But in this district we have 
only one college, with eight students, yielding a supply of 64 ministers in the given 
term, leaving 245 pastors to be supplied from other sources. 

In the principality of Wales there is a population of 911,600, with 630 Inde- 
pendent churches, or about one church to every 1500 of the inhabitants. Subtract- 
ing one-fifth, we have 504 churches that will require aid in 33 years. But we have 
only one college, with 24 students, so that in the period stated there will be 312 
churches unsupplied ; and this is the worst of all, because, while the greatly increased 
facilities of travelling will enable students educated in one English district to pass 
with ease into another, where there may be a paucity of candidates, it is not likely 
that Welsh students will be supplied in any considerable numbers from any other 
source; and thus, without some much larger means, our cause in Wales must be 
still kept back by an uneducated ministry. 

The extraordinary excess of the metropolitan supply over the demand of the eastern 
counties, and the vast deficiency of assistance in the western, where it seems we have 
more congregations in proportion to the population, than in any other part of Eng- 
land, would seem to suggest the desirableness of some consolidation amongst our 
colleges in London and its vicinity, and some extension of the Western Academy. 
Such changes can only be brought about by calm discussion, and a zealous desire 
to advance not so much the prosperity of a favourite institution, as the well-being of 
the whole denomination. 

VII. Another inquiry suggested by these facts and figures is,—Are our young 
brethren in the colleges sufficiently aware of the missionary work that is to be done 
at home ? 

It is a remarkable fact, that in the thirteen eastern counties, within the bounds 
of which we have siz colleges, and a great excess of candidates over the numerical 
wants of the churches—that in those very cities and districts amongst which Inde- 
pendency took its rise, there are fewer Congregational churches, in proportion to 
the population, than in any other part of England or Wales—only one church to every 
9000 of the population! Now, though it is not intended to say that where there 
is the greatest number of hands there the least amount of work is done, yet it is 
obvious that the heads of the colleges, or the associations of the churches, have 
not, from some cause or other, used with the greatest power the agency within their 
reach ; or else have directed that instrumentality to more remote districts, while the 
wants of the metropolis and its circumjacent counties have been overlooked. We 
fear also that a spirit of missionary enterprise has not been sufficiently inculcated on 
the students, who, it may be, dream of occupying pleasant pastoral spheres at 
the close of their college course, instead of having “ to endure hardness,” and 
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to exercise rigid self-denial, until they shall have gathered around them, by the 
blessing of God upon their labours, a people who will so appreciate their services as 
gladly to contribute to their support. 

If we are not to be left behind by the constant increase of our population, we 
must have more vigorous, combined, enlightened efforts to multiply our churches, 
especially in towns and populous districts. 

VIII. With the plans of education prescribed, it is not expedient for this paper 
to meddle, because it may be well supposed that those devout and learned men 
who are tutors in the academies, do not recommend scholarship to their pupils so 
much for its own sake, as that it may be a handmaid to theology, which is the 
Divine science in which all our ministers should excel. 

But as the pastors and delegates of many churches, it cannot appear intrusive for 
us to inquire whether all the vigilance is exercised, and all the influence employed, 
which are required to advance the personal religion, the social usefulness, and 
public acceptance of the students. Should it not be asked whether resident tutors 
require the young men to unite in stated communion with some church near their 
college-home during their academical career? They, amidst their studies, need the 
refreshing influence of public ordinances and church fellowship quite as much as 
their Christian brethren who are occupied all the week with the affairs of secular 
life; and if they should unhappily prefer vagrant, unsettled habits, in this respect, 
there would be serious grounds to fear that their minds and hearts were not in that 
healthy state which should ever characterise our rising ministry. 

There is an attainment of great use to a minister, which should be systematically 
taught in college, which we fear is generally neglected, we mean the art of 
singing. Most men who have a voice to speak, might learn to sing, and indeed the 
latte: would greatly improve the former. At Mr. Woodhouse’s academy at Sheriff 
Hales, we are told, that the students “ were called to set psalms to two or three 
tunes ;” and though that attainment was limited enough, yet it exceeds that of 
some living pastors, who, through this neglect, cannot set a single tune; and thus 
at many a prayer-meeting, or village lecture, the delightful duty of praise is omitted, 
because the minister is unable to lead this part of Divine worship. Our brethren 
in America have music taught in their seminaries, as a part of the course, which at 
once supplies a most healthful and pleasant recreation, as well as a much-needed 
acquirement. 

Again—Is the pulpit constantly regarded as the end of all their preparatory 
studies? Do they labour to secure acceptance with the masses by plain, but not 
feeble, by accurate, but not cold and formal ministrations? It will greatly be de- 
plored if they should substitute polish for point, or exchange elegance for earnestness 
—that earnestness which is so emphatically needed in this conventional age. 

IX. Although our “ Union Declaration ”’ asserts, “ that Christian churches unitedly 
ought to consider the maintenance of the Christian ministry in an adequate degree 
of learning as one of its especial cares;” yet it is notorious that at the present 
time almost all our colleges are depressed for the want of more liberal support,— 
while some are so much in debt that they are obliged to restrict their admissions 
in consequence. Local and personal considerations have in too many instances 
secured contributions to colleges, rather than a deep and widely diffused conviction 
of the duty and necessity of the same. They are at present almost exclusively 
maintained by bequests, donations, and annual subscriptions. The comparative 
rarity of congregational collections on their behalf prevents the claims of the colleges 
from being stated to our people at large, and thereby deprives them, not only of 
the smaller sums which they would cheerfully contribute, but of what is far more 
valuable, their sympathies and prayers. Pledged as we are in most of our churches 
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to annual collections for the foreign missionary enterprise, and advancing as we are 
towards a similar annual effort on behalf of our own British missions, it may be 
considered difficult, if not impracticable, to obtain for the colleges annual collections 
to any considerable extent. 

But such an effort, with a little management, might be squeezed in every fifth 
year, without difficulty. Suppose, then, it was attempted to make collections in all 
the churches of one district each year--the Eastern, the Western, the Midland, 
and the Northern, in successive years. Suppose a general statement of the condi- 
tion and claims of all our colleges were freely circulated amongst the churches 
about to collect, and they were left to determine in what proportion they would 
give to each, is it not probable that in five years each college would obtain more 
from collections than it now does, and that the lists of annual subscribers would also 
be greatly augmented ? 

A college corresponding committee might with great advantage be organised in 
London, to consist of one or two gentlemen selected by the committees of the insti- 
tutions they would respectively represent, who must confer together on these and 
kindred subjects, and thereby greatly facilitate the work of ministerial education 
amongst us in all its bearings. 

Before this subject is closed, it may be also asked, in the words of a writer in the 
Congregational Magazine, well known to all the members of the Union, “ Ought not 
an annual payment be required of students in our colleges, equivalent to the 
supposed charge of their commons or board? The building, establishment, pro- 
fessors, library, being provided by the public, should not the students, or their 
personal friends, or the churches from which they are sent to college, or liberal 
patrons convinced of their worth and talents, meet the expenses of support?” 
These he has urged by the considerations that the education is not simply a public 
but a great personal benefit—that such requirement might induce greater caution 
in recommending candidates, and would also induce the personal friends of the 
students to take greater interest in their collegiate course. 

X. The last topic of inquiry relates to the manner in which the student passes 
from the college to the church, and is admitted to the fellowship of his ministerial 
brethren. 

It sometimes happens that a student falls under the displeasure of the collegiate 
authorities, and leaves, not only without testimonials from his tutors, but before his 
educational course is completed. He is, however, introduced to some vacant pulpit, 
and is elected to the pastoral office. His ordination is fixed, and the officiating 
ministers assemble at the hour of service, and fulfil their allotted duties; but no 
questions are asked respecting the circumstances under which he left the college. 
This ought not to be. 

The pastors who so unite to ordain under such circumstances, virtually set the 
authority of the college tutors at nought; and every such ordination affords encou- 
ragement to the students to act with insubordination, seeing a pastoral charge, and 
ordination thereto, can be obtained in spite of them. It will be, doubtless, asked, 
Ought the destinies of a young man through life to depend on the capricious temper 
of a tutor; and because he chooses to take offence, is therefore a gifted young man 
to be ruined? We answer, Certainly not. But let there be a reference,—let, for 
instance, the ministers who recommended him be appealed to, or let the pro- 
posed committee of the county association who examined him be referred to; and 
let the business be so adjusted that our college discipline be not brought into 
contempt. 

As our students, candidates for the ministry, are often much perplexed to obtain 
an introduction to an appropriate sphere, would it not be desirable that the pro- 
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posed committee of correspondence for colleges in London should be regularly 
supplied with a list of those who in our different colleges are prepared to accept a 
pastorate; and that to such a committee also the names of all accredited ministers, 
anxious for a new sphere of labour, might be sent in confidence ; so that, if possible, 
both ministers and churches may avoid one of the most offensive and injurious of 
modern practices,—that of advertising in the public organs for a pastor or a flock ? 

These lengthened suggestions are, amongst many other reasons, offered why a 
friendly conference of the tutors, the officers, and leading friends of all the colleges, 
should be held on an early occasion, convenient to all parties. Much, very much 
indeed, would be gained, if the distinctions that now exist about our colleges could 
be abolished; and though each retain its individuality, with all the privileges 
thereunto belonging, yet that such uniform, combined, and vigorous action be 
taken as shall lead our churches and the religious public to understand that these 
are not rival institutions, but the members of one great community striving together 
for the maintenance of the Christian ministry in purity, intelligence, scholarship, 
and eminent scriptural knowledge. 

In conclusion, although we have felt it our duty to offer these facts and sug- 
gestions to the consideration of this assembly, yet we are prepared to repeat what 
we acknowledged in the commencement, that the state of our colleges presents 
many, very many, more occasions for congratulation and thankfulness than for 
depression and complaint. 

The correspondence of Doddridge, Orton, and Watts plainly reveals, that in their 
days there existed the greatest paucity of suitable men to undertake the office of 
tutor; and at a subsequent period, evidence might be very easily adduced that 
brethren very imperfectly qualified were entrusted with the task. Happily, this is 
no longer the case. God has been pleased to raise up for us a noble band of able 
professors, whose reputation is not confined to their own denomination, but is 
known to learned men of every communion. 

Our college-homes, too, have also improved. They began, as we have seen, in 
apartments in Tenter Alley and Plasterers’ Hall, and were sometimes held in 
the dull vestry of an old meeting-house. Private dwellings at Mile End, Homerton, 
and Hoxton were then secured, and that step in advance occasioned many con- 
gratulations; but during the present century nearly £100,000 have been expended 
on collegiate buildings alone, some of which rank amongst the edifices that adorn 
their respective neighbourhoods. 

But we have to tell of what is far more important to us than stones “ graven 
by art and man’s device”—we have to tell of men ‘as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” Many of our young brethren have become 
scholars, and in the University of London have won for themselves hard-earned and 
well-deserved academical honours. Never since the days of the Stuarts have the 
Independents possessed so many scholarlike ministers as at the present day. 

But this will be worse than useless if we forget that, after all, the success of our 
ministry depends on the Spirit of the Lord. May, therefore, a spirit of humble 
consecration of all our acquirements to the Lord be diffused, and unceasing inter- 
cessions for these institutions be maintained; and then, indeed, they will become to 
our churches as well-springs of life, the streams whereof will make glad the city of 


our God! 


The Rev. J. A. James, of Birminghain, proposed the following resolution :— 

“That the paper now read be received, and recorded among the proceedings of the 
Assembly. Also, that in the judgment of this Meeting, a conference of representatives 
from the managing committees and tutors of the several colleges, on the matters 
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discussed in the paper now presented, and on other points touching their efficiency, 
would be highly beneficial; and that the Committee of the Union be therefore 
jnstructed to submit, in the most respectful manner, to the consideration of the 
authorities of the various colleges, the expediency of convening such a conference of 
their representatives.” 

He said—Mr. Chairman, and Christian brethren; I have listened with unmixed 
delight and admiration, to the very interesting paper which has just been read—a 
paper which I do not hesitate for a moment to say, without any invidious comparison 
whatever, is one of the most important documents that have ever yet been submitted 
to the Congregational Union. Unquestionably our colleges are the springs of fertility 
to our churches, and to our whole denomination; and therefore we must pay primary 
attention to them. The document is equally important for its historic information, 
its statistical details, and its sound philosophical and Christian-like views. It applies 
to the whole course of ministerial education and ministerial occupation; and we are 
indeed indebted to the brother, who, amongst his multifarious engagements—and all 
who know him know how multifarious they are—has taken so much pains to bring 
before us a document, which I trust will be laid before that very conference, to which 
the resolution I hold in my hand invites our attention. The field presented to us is 
so vast, that if we mean to travel over it all, especially with anything like botanical 
inspection and accuracy, we must at once declare ourselves the Long Parliament, 
instead of occupying an hour or two to-day, in the discussion of this topic. It is 
not, however, necessary that we should go fully into these matters—that belongs to 
the conference. Still there are one or two points to which I just wish to advert. 
Let me previously observe, that the idea of a conference is not altogether new. We 
all like to claim that which belongs to us, if it is worth claiming; and I believe the 
youngest, the last-born of your institutions—I will not say in the helplessness of its 
infancy, but very early in its history—did seek a conference with the elder sisterhood 
of our body. From Spring-hill College issued an invitation to all the colleges in the 
kingdom ; and so coldly was the invitation received, by some of them, that they had 
not the courtesy to send a reply to our application. That was certainly not respectful. 
From some of them we did receive replies, but declining the plan which we proposed. 
Now, Sir, I am glad that the invitation to-day will go forth with the sanction of the 
Congregational Union. You will have a voice louder, aud I am quite sure it will be 
more respectfully attended to, than ours. It will devolve upon the Congregational 
Union itself, to invite this conference, which I hope will soon be held. All subjects 
connected with our colleges will come under the review of that conference. Our 
modes of education may be compared one with another, and perhaps each has its 
own peculiar excellence, which the others, without any dereliction of principle, or 
any loss of dignity, may imitate. Then, again, with respect to the support of the 
colleges, it is possible that, in the progress of our inquiries in the conference, we 
may come to something like a territorial division of the country, and resolve, to a 
great degree, the support of the respective colleges, into local claims. We should 
not then run in the way of each other, nor intrude into each other’s sphere of action ; 
f time, some scheme might be thought of and 


and I think that thus, in process ¢ 
perfected, by which we should much more easily obtain support for our colleges than 
we do at present. There are one or two points in connexion with this subject, to 
which I desire particularly to allude. The first refers to the number of our colleges. 
It has been stated that we provide at present, barely an adequate supply for the 
demands of the churches. Now we must, as to the numerical supply, be above the 
actual wants of the churches; for it is well known, from the history of all our 
institutions, that efficiency goes not by numbers. If we would have an adequate 
number of able ministers, we must, as it strikes me, educate a larger number than 
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the demands of the churches alone will require. It may be asked, “ What, then, 
will you do with the surplus?” That, I reply, is not for me to determine. It is for 
the dear young brethren who have, I will not say thrust themselves into the ministry, 
but passed through it without giving proof of sufficient talent for the pastorate, to 
think how they will in future employ themselves. It is better that they, or their 
friends, should find for them some means of employment, than that incompetent 
men should be sent into our churches. Pity for the souls of men must be the first 
consideration with us throughout the whole range of our denominational affairs ; and 
I believe that compassion for needy brethren has sometimes interfered with a much 
more deserved compassion still,—namely, that which we owe to the denomination, 
and to the souls of men generally. The greater the number of students, in modera- 
tion, whom our colleges have to educate, the better; because there will then be a 
greater chance of our obtaining efficient and able men. Of course I would not carry 
out that idea to an extreme; but, within moderation, we must have a much larger 
number of men educated than, upon a bare calculation, the wants of the churches 
seem likely to demand. Some may be thrown off: they must go back again to 
secular life, or find other occupation; we must have efficient men, or our denomina- 
tion will go down. Now another point to which I will refer, is the method of 
introducing candidates to our colleges. The responsibility must not rest upon the 
pastor himself. I like the suggestion that we should have this matter referred to a 
committee, for the settlement of it is at present oftentimes a perplexing point in the 
pastor's career. When a young man presents himself to his attention, and the 
question is whether he shall put him forward or send him back, it will in many cases 
actually involve him in something like a disagreement with that young man’s friends, 
if he take upon himself to decide upon his incompetency. Now it is very desirable 
to devolve that upon a committee, connected with the association. 

I come now to another subject. It would greatly tend, as it strikes me, to the 
efficiency of our students, when they become ministers, and to the growth of their 
piety in the colleges, if there were more pastoral, or rather ministerial visitation of 
those colleges. The students want that visitation. It would come with great effect 
from ministers appointed by committees, once a month or periodically, to visit these 
seats of learning, for paternal advice, and for the encouragement and ministerial 
supervision of the young men. The students themselves would hail such visitations, 
and they exceedingly feel the want of them. Provision is made for this in every 
other system of education but our own. If you refer to the Methodists, you will 
find that they have a resident chaplain, who has nothing to do with education, but 
simply to take the superintendence of the moral and spiritual qualifications of the 
students. I need not at all advert to the Roman Catholics; I need not tell you how 
their young men are trained under priestly supervision. We want, therefore, in our 
metropolitan, and other colleges, more of this spiritual visitation; to see how the 
young men’s spiritual concerns are going forward, and for the pastors of our churches 
to give them all the results of their own wisdom and experience. I do not say it in 
the way of boastful reference to myself, but I conscientiously feel it my duty every 
Saturday, when business does not press upon me, to invite two or three of our own 
students to dine with me, in order that we may afterwards spend two or three hours 
in conversation and prayer; and I believe our young men will acknowledge that 
they have derived some benefit from that species of intercourse with a Christian 
minister who knows something of the history of the church. I believe the plan has 
been attended with decided advantage. I would advert, for one moment, to what 
has been observed about the formation of the ministerial and pastoral character in 
our colleges; and I entirely concur in what has been said on this subject. It is not 
simply the scholar, it is not merely the divine, that we want, but also the preacher 
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and the pastor ; and there has not been hitherto, I do not speak it in the way of 
blame, because there are difficulties in the way of accomplishing it,—there has not 
been the care taken in our colleges that there should have been, in the formation of 
the preacher and the pastor. Conceive of a young man coming out of college with 
all the acquirements with which it can supply him, in Hebrew, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, with no idea suggested to him, or at least no training carried on, for his 
taking the reins of government the moment he leaves his alma mater. We do, indeed, 
require to have more attention paid to this momentous subject. I shall advert only 
to one more topic, and that is the last idea in the paper, relating to the settlement 
of the young men when they leave college. Now, Sir, I am prepared to suggest a 
much wider plan than that proposed, and if an opportunity presents itself during the 
present meeting, I shall bring the matter before the Union. We want, not merely 
a committee for assisting in the settlement of our students and providing suitable 
stations for them, we want a small sub-committee to aid our churches, as far as may 
be requested from them, in obtaining competent and suitable men. I need not say 
that although we must not give up the franchise, or suffer it for a moment to be 
touched, yet the churches in our smaller towns and villages, and I may say in larger 
ones sometimes, need to be guided in the exercise of the privilege of choosing 
their pastor; and I think they will desire to be guided, if there be a committee 
regularly appointed, to whom application may be made for suitable men to be 
recommended. I should exceedingly like an opportunity of presenting, during the 
session, some notes which I have made on this subject; for the pulpit must be 
guarded with increased vigilance against the intrusion of incompetent or unsuitable 
men. In the mean time, I will content myself now with moving the resolution. 

The Rev. Joun ALEXANDER, of Norwich, said—I have great pleasuge in seconding 
the resolution, founded, as it is, on a paper, in which I agree with Mr. James, that 
wisdom and prudence are harmoniously blended. I have peculiar pleasure, sir, in 
bearing my testimony to the excellence of that document in your presence, to whom 
not only myself and many of the churches of our country, but many excellent and 
worthy brethren now present, the leaders of this great institution, are deeply 
indebted for what took place during their academical course. Although nearly thirty 
years have now passed away since we sat at your feet, and listened to your instruc- 
tions, yet “ having obtained help of God, we continue unto this day ;” and we rejoice 
to be once more in your presence, to thank you, and to thank God, for the privileges 
which we enjoyed under your tuition. I confess that the paper, and the speech by 
which it was followed, have completely filled my mind and heart. This, however, is 
not the time to give utterance to all that a man thinks and feels in connexion with 
such a subject. I think, after all, there are a great many things which no acade- 
mical course can teach; and I have long been of opinion, that it is exceedingly 
desirable that, during the vacations and seasons of leisure, pastors who have had 
some experience, or have, at least, been some years in the ministry, should have an 
opportunity of taking into their houses their younger brethren connected with the 
colleges, who should visit with them the sick, attend church meetings, and be with 
them in their studies and closets. Thus they would see the pastorate in practical 
operation. I am persuaded that many very excellent young men, who have, perhaps, 
been in business, knowing little of pastoral life before they left the academy, have 
come out of college wholly unfurnished for ruling with anything like efficiency or 
propriety over a Christian church. Then I think also, that in this work-a-day world, 
when ministers are obliged to labour all day in public societies, we do really want 
co-pastors. Many of our larger churches must and ought to set the example of 
co-pastorship ; that the thing may become common, and through its commonness be 
expected by the churches. We shall thereby avoid many of those evils and incon- 
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veniences which have so frequently attended a co-pastorate. We have more to do 
than any single individual can do; and consequently many most imporiant matters 
in connexion with the pastoral office, are either entirely neglected, or very inade- 
quately attended to. I think that in our colleges there must, in these days, be 
special attention paid to the preaching of the young men who are under training. 
I remember an individual well known by name to all of us, and whose son and repre- 
sentative we have now the honour of receiving among us, (the late Thomas 
Wilson, Esq.) who, when I was a student at Hoxton Academy, used to cal! us into 
his study ; and though that was sometimes a fearful place to go into, and though the 
advice he gave us was often quaint, and sometimes, perhaps, rather close and pointed 
to our consciences, yet it manifested great practical wisdom and good sense; and 
I do confess, that from him I received, in the course of my academical training, 
many suggestions in reference to preaching, which I find of advantage at the present 
day. Now ministers, when they are brought into churches, have not a single indivi- 
dual, during the whole course of their lives, to say one single word to them about 
their manner of preaching; and we who are ministers are in fault on that subject, 
in reference to our younger brethren. I think that when there are deficiencies, or 
redundancies, or imperfections of style, accent, or manner,—when in short there is 
anything which requires correction, or admits of improvement,—if we perceive 
what is wanted, we ought, with kindness and delicacy, to make it known to our 
brethren. .Some of us, for the want of this, get into ruts, from which we never 
escape during the whole course of our ministry; and people talk about our pecu- 
liarities, and say we do so and so, and every one knows it except ourselves. Now, 
I think, our students should be listened to in order that their faults may be seen 
and pointed out. When I was a student, I was requested by one of my brethren to 
go and hear him preach, for the express purpose of noticing the manner in which he 
delivered his sermon. This was the only instance in which I was ever requested to 
do so. I dothink that if we had instruction given to us on this subject in the early 
periods of our ministry, we should derive great advantage from it throughout the whole 
course of our lives. But, brethren, let us remember that no external preaching will 
suffice. We want men now, not only of sound mind, literary attainments, and 
academical learning—for we ought all to be, whether we have the diploma or not, 
doctors of divinity, capable of teaching others—we want men whose energies are 
derived from a heart not only right in the sight of God, but full of the fire of love to 
immortal souls, and who will preach to convert men to God, and to win souls to 
Jesus Christ. 

Rev. F. Warts, Theological Tutor of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, said— 
As Spring Hill College has already been so ably represented, it is not necessary that 
I should say much upon this subject. Of course, whilst listening to the document 
which has been read, a number of particulars arrested my attention, which bear 
directly upon the interests of the colleges, and through them, upon the efficiency of 
the ministry, and the prosperity of the churches. The point, however, which we 
have chiefly to consider is, the advancement of the cause of God among us through 
ministerial energies being brought directly to bear, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, upon the whole public mind which comes within the influence of our denomi- 
nation. I said, that a number of particulars in this document arrested my attention ; 
but all that I can do, and all that it is needful for me to do, in connexion with the 
object of this discussion, is to make a few passing remarks upon the several state- 
ments, in the order in which they occur. The first thing which struck me, in 
listening to the document, was the reference to the mixed character of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s academy; and I am the more anxious to state my view on this subject, 
because it is not the view which is commonly entertained in our body. It is, I think, 
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an error to suppose that the decay in doctrinal, or I should rather say, in evangelical 
sentiments, originated solely in the union of lay and ministerial students in that 
academy. It is a well-known fact, that those who are received into the academy for 
the sake of entering the ministry, did not pass through anything like that testing of 
character which our students do. They had, as already noticed in the paper 
before us, to obtain a certain testimonial of approbation before they could preach ; but 
meanwhile there was a heterogeneous association of young men, with none of the 
safeguards which are now universally adopted. I think it is possible, among ourselves, 
to secure permanent devotion to the great objects which we profess to have at heart, 
and yet very much to improve our colleges, and most essentially strengthen the 
influence of our body, by the admission, into some of our institutions at least, under 
necessary precautions and conditions, of a certain number of lay students. 

It has been already observed, that we are not, at a meeting like the present, to go 
into details. Thoughts are thrown out to be reflected upon, that if ever the proposed 
conference should be held, as I trust it soon will be, the minds of our public men 
and of our ministry, may be prepared by previous consideration, the better to enter- 
tain the question. It is with this view, only, that I make these remarks on the 
point in hand, since it has not come directly before us. It appears to me, in fact 
we all know, that as the young laymen of our body become wealthy, we are in great 
danger of losing them. There is no fact better established than this, that our rich 
young men go off from our body. Now I think that if we provided for them a 
college education among ourselves—I am supposing now that it can be done, and I 
know that it can—taking for granted that we put in peril no one principle for which 
we contend as vital, (and there is much common ground that is mutually understood 
without explanation) we should secure a much closer connexion and deeper friend- 
ship between the younger members of our wealthier families, who are just entering 
into life, and the great body of our ministers. It is a fact, ascribe it to what cause 
you will,—it is a fact, that in past years our ministry has not enjoyed the amount of 
public respect, even in our own body, to which it is entitled. If our ministry 
received the respect to which it was entitled, we should not see the young members 
of our wealthier families leave the denomination. One way, I think, of effectually 
preventing this in future, is that which I have just suggested. After making due 
provision for maintaining important principles, let a certain number, not exceeding a 
third, a fourth, or fifth, or whatever might be thought the proper proportion, be ad- 
mitted to receive a general university education in our colleges ; the education afforded 
being precisely similar to that which our ministerial students received as a general 
education, up to the bachelor’s degree. At Spring Hill College, the course adopted is 
this: for two years, at least, and very frequently for three, the students receive their 
general education, the kinds of instruction being kept quite distinct. I refer to this, 
because it bears incidentally upon another topic, touched upon in the paper, namely, 
the age at which young men enter the ministry, and the disadvantages which arise 
from their entering upon it, at too early a period. The practice at Spring Hill is this : 
let a young man be ever so well qualified by early classical education, he is not 
allowed to enter upon his theological course, until he is past eighteen. So that 
those who have been admitted to the initiatory and general course, are still continued 
for two years in that course, that they may read and study as men, and not be set to 
grapple with the various philosophical difficulties which attend the scientific study of 
a theological course, until they have been disciplined to grapple with those difficulties. 
With us, therefore, a student must have passed his two-and-twentieth year before he 
leaves the institution. Now I would just show how this bears upon the point before 
us. If our young men go from Spring Hill, or any other public school, to a college 
of this description, the seniors in the college will always be those who are studying 
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for the ministry. The lower department of the house, both as regards age, and as 
regards proficiency in study, will be those who are receiving general education. 
Therefore, the men who will give a moral tone and character to the institution, will 
be the men who are devoted to the ministry; the others will look up to them. It 
will not be in the power of any man to undervalue the learning, or to look down upon 
the men who, when he was at the university, were always superior to himself. 
Well, then, by this means there will be friendships formed, very different from those 
which are ordinarily formed by young men while they are at the universities ; and, as 
the result of these friendships, many of our leading men, having thus been prevented 
from throwing their energies into any other channel, will join those whom they have 
known and valued in youth, and come forward as the public men of our body, 
qualified by their education, and by their intercourse with the principal persons of 
our body and our country, to take the lead in the great work which occupies all our 
thoughts. Ihave thrown out these remarks, to remove what I really conceive to be 
a prevailing misapprehension with regard to an important point; we see it constantly 
referred to in print. It is imagined, that because in Dr. Doddridge’s academy, lay 
students and ministerial students were intermingled, and because many ministerial 
students declined from the purity of the faith, such a mixture is necessarily injurious. 
This does not follow from the known facts. There are other causes, which are quite 
sufficient in themselves to account for the declension; and I think it is necessary to 
remove that mistake, in order that we may advance, and take a stand which will 
enable us to enlist our youthful laity in more effectual efforts for conveying the 
Gospel to those around them. 

The CuHarrman: Allow me to ask, whether you propose that those young men 
who are not intended for the ministry, should be previously members of our 
churches, or have given evidence of religion ? 

Mr. Warts: If you ask that question, I speak only for myself, I think it would 
be absolutely necessary to have a certificate of moral character. I am not per- 
suaded that we should go further. The object for which they were received would 
be known; and I have already hinted, that I think it would be undesirable that the 
proportion should exceed a third or a fourth of the whole number. I have also 
stated, that they would inevitably be junior students, and, therefore, their character 
could not affect the tone of sentiment in the house. Nothing more than a certifi- 
cate of respectability of character, which of course would be watched over in the 
institution, would, in my judgment, be necessary; but that is a point on which 
others might differ from me, and, of course, would be the subject of discussion. In 
reference to the numbers, and the relation of supply and demand to each other, there 
is another point which, I think, should not be forgotten. It has been proved, that 
we do not educate too many, even if we look to Great Britain only. Mr. James 
intimated, that it would be necessary to keep the supply fully up to the demand, 
for reasons which he mentioned; and I would add another, which he did 
not notice. We must have a number in our colleges, apparently greater than 
what we need to supply our churches, because every one who is acquainted with 
those colleges, knows that there is always a certain proportion who never finish 
their course. Some men do not like the work, and fall through; the health of 
others fails; and there are always things occurring, which take off a certain per- 
centage of those who have to study for a given time. With regard to a uniform 
course of instruction for all in colleges, a subject which has been referred to in the 
Eclectic Review, | may observe, that we find it necessary to act upon the principle 
of shaping our instructions, in some degree, according to the special circumstances 
of those who enter the college. Every college must have its plan, and, of course, to 
the greatest possible extent, that plan must be adhered to. But it will occasionally 
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happen, that men are admitted who are not equal to the full demands made upon 
them, and an exception must be made in such cases. Where peculiar circumstances 
of this kind are discovered to exist, it is, I think, better that the student should 
continue in the same institution, than that he should be sent to another; because 
the cause of the deviation being fully understood,—and no student would like to form 
an exception,—this sort of education would be kept within the lowest limits. I am 
not sure that it would be desirable to have a separate college to give an inferior 
education. Do what you will, I think there would be a sort of stigma resting upon 
it. It is true, that many of the most influential persons in our denomination have, 
in fact, received little or no training. But, then, men know that they are self- 
educated. They do not think of confounding non-education with self-education. 
They see that they have the thing, and they therefore do, and must, respect them. 
But to have a sort of system, which is to be a lower system than the others, is, 
I think, very undesirable. The only effect of it would be to increase the propor- 
tionate number of persons who, though educated for a lower grade of duty, thirst 
for a higher one, and in the end fail even in that for which they were designed. 
May I be permitted to read an extract from the report of one of our institutions, in 
reference to a point which is mentioned in the paper? I am not sure that the 
very great accuracy which pervaded the document generally, was quite so mani- 
fest in that part of it, as in the remainder. I read, it is true, from the report 
of one institution; but it is by no means my opinion, that that institution stands 
alone. This is what is said of the one to which I refer :—‘ The papers on the con- 
stitution of the church indicate, that the young friends are well instructed in 
the principles of Congregationalism. To these principles they all appear firmly 
attached; and though the answers are of various degrees of merit, they have 
generally some excellences, and in some cases, have high degrees of merit.” I 
believe that other institutions could furnish similar testimony. With regard to 
stated communion, it is with us a definite rule, that at the end of three months 
from his probation, a student should be prepared to say, that he has decided on 
some church in Birmingham with which he will communicate, and in that church 
he remains as a communicant all the while he is at college. The document referred 
to another point,—it asked, “Is the pulpit regarded as the acknowledged end of 
all their studies ?” With regard to one institution, I can most emphatically reply, 
“Yes.” It is the end kept in view by the tutors, and it is the end kept in view by 
the students. I may refer to Mr. James for any further information which may be 
required on that subject. I had intended to make some observations upon one 
or two other points; but I have occupied time enough already. 1 will, therefore, 
simply say, that the tutors would most joyfully welcome such a quarterly or 
other visitation of our college, as Mr. James has mentioned. Our constitution 
recognises a class of officers who are called visitors and examiners; and those 
gentlemen know that they are authorised, by the constitution of the college, (and their 
acting upon their authority would be highly grateful to the tutors,) to come and 
inspect its affairs as often as they please. We should hail such visits, because 
we know, that the closer the union, the deeper will be the sympathy between 
the college and the ministry, between the college and the church. We feel deeply 
indebted to Mr. James for what he has done in that department. By seeing 
the young men, as he does, every Saturday afternoon, when at home, and spending 
a portion of time with them in conversation and prayer, he gives a practical direc- 
tion to their studies, which has been repeatedly acknowledged by those who have 
been benefited. It has happened that one or two of them have felt bound, at their 
ordination, to express their gratitude on this account. There is nothing, I believe, 
which would more delight well-intentioned and well-principled young men, than to 
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live under the oversight, and to enjoy the affectionate interest and sympathy, 
not only of those who have just passed through a college course, but also of their 
elders, their brethren, and their fathers in the ministry. 

Mr. ConpER said—I should not have risen on this occasion, if I had not felt a 
deep interest in the subject before us. I have done what I could to induce more 
tutors to be present on this occasion. My beloved brother-in-law, Mr. Smith, of 
Sheffield, would have been here if he could have made the visit at all compatible 
with other engagements. I did really hope that we should have had one of the 
tutors of Rotherham college with us at this meeting; and the very day before I left 
London, I privately communicated with the three tutors of another institution, in 
order to secure their being present, and had they been here I am sure they would 
have listened with deep interest to the document which has been read to us. I had 
the more pleasure in listening to this paper because of its proceeding from our friend 
Mr. Blackburn; I think that on that account it will tend to conciliate some who 
may have been displeased with his recent course as an editor. There is scarcely an 
expression in the report, which can give offence either to the managers or the 
students of our colleges. In conversation with the reverend gentlemen to whom I 
have referred, we touched upon two points. We dwelt upon what was understood 
to be hinted at in the report, the want of instruction, in what is called pastoral 
economy, and in our denominational principles. One of these gentlemen, who enjoys 
the respect and affection of all of us, said, “I have no objection to their finding 
fault with our colleges, for these and other omissions, if they will, at the same time 
honestly admit that the evil is one of fifty years’ standing. Now,” he added, “ as to 
myself, I was never taught, at college, the grounds of pedo-baptism; I was never 
taught anything connected with the administration of the Lord’s-supper, it formed 
no part of the course of instruction; and if a young man were required, after leaving 
college, to administer the Lord’s-supper, privately, in a sick chamber, (and he 
mentioned two or three other cases) he had no means of knowing, under ordinary 
circumstances, how he was to proceed. But,” he added, “do not find fault with 
existing defects, without admitting that similar blame attached to the colleges in 
former days.” And he said with regard also to deficiencies which are not touched 
upon in the report, that he thought new dissatisfaction had been excited by those 
deficiencies being pointed out as peculiar to the rising ministry of the present time. 
I have listened with great pleasure to the document before us, because I am sure 
that both negatively and positively, both by what it maintains, and by what it 
judiciously abstains from noticing, it will give satisfaction both to students and 
tutors ; and I do hope, therefore, that it will receive most extensive circulation. I 
may add one word of a personal kind, in reference to what was said by Mr. Watts, 
as to the value of pastoral oversight : I cannot, on this occasion, refrain from saying 
that my own dear son, who is just about to enter on a pastoral charge, has always 
expressed his sense of the value of the privilege, not only of the ministry, but also 
of the pastoral oversight of our friend Mr. James. I do believe that those Saturday 
evening meetings of which he has spoken, have been most valuable to the students 
of Spring Hill College; and I could not refrain from expressing, personally, my 
gratitude to Mr. James, for the attention which he has paid to my own son, as well 
as to others, in that institution. 

The Rev. SamveEt Steer, of Castle Hedingham, observed—that in the institution at 
Homerton, the principles of Nonconformity were certainly not forgotten. Lectures 
on that subject were delivered by Dr. Smith during the time that he, Mr. Steer, was 
there, and he believed that they had been delivered up to that period. 

The Rev. 8. S. ENGLAND, of Royston, wished to remark, that when students 
entered Homerton College, Dr. Smith required that they should either join his 
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church as bona fide members, or choose some other church in the metropolis with 
which they would regularly communicate; and they were dismissed from that church 
to their pastoral charge. He was sure the Doctor was not deficient in lectures on 
Congregational principles. He always took Dr. Doddridge’s book on the pastoral 
charge as his text-book, but he added to what was there taught, his own experience, 
and went very minutely into all the duties connected with the ministry. I may, 
however, be permitted to say, in allusion to some remarks contained in Mr. Blackburn’s 
paper, that it was with considerable surprise that on entering Homerton, I found 
that we were so much alone, that we were so much left to ourselves, and that there 
was so very little communication between pastors and students. I have heard the 
students at Highbury speak with great gratitude of Dr. Leifchild’s visits to that 
college; going there as he has done, and giving them most important advice, which 
would, perhaps, be more effectual than if tendered in set lectures. 

The Rev. A. Wetxts said—he apprehended that the only question which the 
Assembly had then to decide was, whether they would leave it to the Committee to 
make preliminary arrangements for holding the conference, and to reduce the 
matters to be brought forward into a sufficiently practical and definite form. I pre- 
sume the Meeting will confide to the Committee the duty of drawing up from this 
document the necessary plans of proceeding. 

The Rev. J. SHERMAN wished to ask, before the resolution passed, what colleges 
were to be included in this conference. His friend, Mr. Blackburn, had stated in the 
paper, that there were three colleges of a rather mongrel description. They had 
Independent tutors, but it was very difficult to describe the precise character and 
nature of the students. He wished to know whether these colleges were to be 
included in the invitations to the conference, or whether they were to be confined to 
those who were more immediately connected with the Congregational body. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said, if the question were put to himself, he should reply 
that he thought they ought to be included. 

After some further conversation the resolution was put and carried. 


THE SEMINARY AT FAKENHAM. 


The Rev. A. Wexts said—the next matter for the consideration of the Assembly 
was a communication from Mr. Legge, of Fakenham, who had been for several years 
employed successfully in giving instruction to younger brethren, in order that they 
might enter the academies with greater advantage. Mr. Legge had a paper to read to 
to the meeting; and a resolution, founded upon that paper, would be submitted for 
their adoption. 

The Rev. Wiit1AM Leaeer, of Fakenham, said—Some of the remarks which I had 
intended to offer have been anticipated in the document which has been read by 
Mr. Blackburn. I therefore come at once to the subject alluded to in the printed 
announcement. 


Memorial on Instruction preparatory to College Studies. 


The importance attached to the education of the ministry in our denomination 
is happily such as to render argument on that head quite unnecessary. The 
position our churches have sustained relatively to other religious bodies, and the 
influence thence resulting, combine to prove the correctness of the views our 
forefathers entertained, and to justify and encourage the efforts that have success- 
ively been employed for the supply of our pulpits by ministers properly qualified 
for their work. 
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The multiplied resources which have recently been opened to the young men 
who seek the requisite instruction, furnish abundant proof of the disposition 
of the churches. At no period of our denominational history has the subject been 
regarded with greater interest than at present,—and never was it more important 
to make that interest available. 

But it sometimes happens that, while the general importance of an object is 
admitted, the detail of means for its accomplishment engages less attention than 
it deserves. Provided the result is gained, there is little disposition to be 
interested in the process. Thus, while it has ever been to the advantage of 
the churches that they sought, in those who offered to “ take the oversight of them,” 
credentials under the hand of such as “had known the proof of them;” yet they 
took too little account of the institutions in which they had been trained, and left 
their maintenance, with the detail of their arrangements, to a comparatively small 
number of persons, whose piety or literary note secured public confidence. The 
influence of our churches on our academical institutions was not so direct and 
powerful as it ought to have been in consistency with their principles; and in 
the last century the consequences were sufficiently apparent. 

By a gradual process this aspect of the case has greatly improved; and the 
circumstances of our own time furnish a two-fold advantage, which may be 
expected to operate most favourably on our future history. The churches not 
only demand an educated ministry—they are also disposed to take part in arrange- 
ments for securing that benefit; and therefore, with proportioned confidence, the 
whole subject may be submitted to their consideration, according as circumstances 
demand a modification or extension of our plans, and as general co-operation is 
required, in order to their full and complete adoption. 

Among the manifold advantages of our polity, it is not the least, that we 
have no class of persons “ brought up to the ministry.” A due regard to the 
Divine prerogative, and to the specific office the Saviour condescends to exercise 
as “Head over all things to the church,” induces us to beware of presumptuously 
encroaching on the department which the Holy Spirit is engaged to fulfil. He 
“divides his gifts to all, severally, as he will,”—-we gladly recognise his operation ; 
and from whatever walk of life the individual may come whom his grace directs 
to “seek the office of a bishop,” or under whatever previous earthly disadvantages 
he may have laboured, we own the call, and seek to avail ourselves of the aid 
he is directed to afford “ for the edification of the body of Christ.” 

But in such a recognition a sacred duty is involved, and it is in the fulfilment 
of this duty that our educational arrangements are conducted. If the individual is 
charged to “ study to show himself approved, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” and, under certain disadvantages, claims, as he fairly may, the aid of his 
brethren in Christ for the attainment of needful qualifications, we cannot but admit 
his claim, and must furnish him with such aids as it is in our power to render. 
A system of human instruction is not put in competition with the office of the 
Holy Spirit: on the contrary, we simply aim to cultivate for the service of the 
sanctuary the na/ural gifts of those whom he has previously charged us, in consi- 
deration of their spiritual gifts, ‘ to separate for the work whereunto he has called 
them.” 

It is by no means a disparagement of the ministry among us to affirm, that the 
majority of those who have been most eminent as pastors came from the active pur- 
suits of business,—nor has the pastoral office failed to derive benefit from the 
sanctified application of habits previously formed in a diligent attendance on a worldly 
calling. It is obvious, however, that the early education of such persons was 
seldom such as would avail beyond the compass of commercial life, and a course of 
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instruction therefore had to be ec ed anew, adapted to their sacred object. 
Considering the disadvantages under which that system of instruction must pro- 
ceed, the result has been most creditable to our academical institutions ; while the 
amount of mental effort which has been called forth on the part of those who 
had to make their literary acquisitions amidst such difficulties, is a pledge of the 
energy which is now available for higher progress. Compared with a system which 
would make literary distinction the chief glory of the Christian ministry, and which, 
to secure it, would conduct a process of instruction from childhood upward merely 
for that result, the system that has prevailed among us stands in advantageous 
contrast, —and the health and vigour of the Independent ministry, it may be 
affirmed, mainly depend on our adherence to the principle of first ascertaining the 
grand and essential qualification of candidates for the sacred office, and then con- 
ducting the process of their academical instruction as subsidiary to it; but never 
admitting intellectual qualities or literary acquirements as a substitute or an equiva- 
lent for the one thing needful. 

These, we conceive, are the views that, prevail among the churches as to min- 
isterial education; and if our idea is correct, we are warranted to infer that a 
sufficient interest is felt in reference to the whole subject to admit of any of its 
details being laid before the Congregational body, in the expectation that they will 
be prepared to appreciate the facts, and to act upon them. 

Such particulars as the following claim our notice, in connexion with the 
remarks that have been offered :— 

1. It is obvious that a candidate who offers himself for admission to our colleges 
should have his application supported by such testimonials as will warrant the 
expectation of his passing creditably through his probationary term; and this, 
most pastors will agree, is not secured so fully by the observation of those alone 
who have known the individual from childhood, as by the additional advantage of 
residence with a stranger, whose impartial observation may be exercised in the way 
of unreserved and domestic intercourse. 

2..It happens, not unfrequently, that an individual of undoubted piety and of 
good abilities may contemplate the ministry, under the influence of the highest 
and most commendable motives, who yet may not possess the precise qualifications 
which are essential to ministerial efficiency; and a service would be rendered to 
him and to the churches, by a kind and well-timed intimation of the fact that he 
may better promote the great object he has in view by adhering to the walk of 
life which Providence had assigned him, or by turning his attention to another 
field of labour, which, though not involving the pastoral relation, is not less 
honourable, or less useful. In order to secure this advantage, the introduction of 
such an individual to a more private circle and a more immediate oversight, than 
a collegiate institution admits, is desirable; while at sucha stage, it is easier to 
retrace his steps, or to modify his plans. 

3. The circumstances under which many young men offer themselves for 
admission to our colleges are such as absolutely require their passing through a 
preparatory course of instruction in order to their being sufficiently grounded 
in the rudiments of the languages and of general literature. A habit of study 
also needs to be formed, which is not accomplished in the case of those who make 
a transition at once from the active pursuits of business, yet without which 
the efforts of tutors in the higher departments will often be unavailing. 

4. A pious youth may contemplate the ministry with limited and partial 
views. The retirement of college life will not allow that sort of observation 
and experience which may serve to enlarge and correct his notions, so fully as the 
actual participation of a pastor’s engagements, attended with the benefit of his 
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occasional suggestions. A collateral advantage of this engagement consists in 
the opportunity afforded for occasional exercise in public speaking, sufficient to 
warrant a decided testimony on the part of his tutor, and serving the purpose more 
fully than an anxious address before an examining committee. 

5. The transition from one department of life to another often involves a trial 
of intellectual and moral character, which had need enter into our calculations. 
To exchange the pursuits of business for habits of close and accurate study, 
requires an intellectual effort; but a moral energy still greater is demanded, where a 
youth, under the full influence of solemn associations and simple devotedness, finds 
himself introduced to a more extended intercourse than he had ever enjoyed 
before, with those of his own age, and where the habit of a frank and cheerful 
interchange of sentiment prevails. An intermediate process may be secured, in 
connexion with the course of preparatory studies, favourable to the formation of 
a habit of intercourse, and equally conducive to decision of character. 

These considerations, and others akin to them, have long had weight with those 
who were interested in the instruction of the rising ministry, and a previous course 
of study has been recommended by most of the colleges as a preparation for the 
advantages they offer: essential service has been rendered in this department by 
many of our most eminent ministers. In some instances, the pastor’s aid has been 
available ; in others, on the pastor’s recommendation, a young man has sought the 
instruction of a minister at a distance; and in various parts of the country, there 
have usually existed private institutions, conducted by men of experience, whence 
our colleges have been supplied with a valuable class of students. 

But it is remarkable that while attention has been given to the maintenance of our 
colleges, and they have long since exchanged their private character for that of 
public and recognised institutions, no such arrangement has been extended to the 
preparatory department; and it is now with the institutions just referred to, as it 
was formerly with those of higher pretensions,—they live and die with the 
individual in whose exertions they originated. 

It may be thought that there will be no want of suitable persons to conduct 
this more restricted course, and to occupy from time to time a post so comparatively 
humble. Such is undoubtedly the case. But it may be fit matter of inquiry 
whether the precise object proposed would not be better secured, and the general 
interests of our body more effectually promoted, by another arrangement, such as 
should give a public sanction and recognition to the “ Preparatory Seminary,” like 
that our colleges enjoy, and place such institutions on a basis equally permanent. 

A definite and prescribed course of study would thus be secured—a more direct 
relation would subsist between the institutions in each department—arrangements 
might be made for insuring, as a positive condition, the advantage of previous 
training, where it is now enjoyed but partially—the casualties to which a private 
institution is subject would be avoided—and, finally, the permanence of the establish- 
ment in a particular locality would secure a corresponding advantage in perpetuity 
to the neighbouring churches, and to the dark places which would be the scene of 
the students’ occasional exercises. 

A private institution of the character described has existed for some years at 
Fakenham, in this county. It originated in 1836, when two young men who were 
candidates for admission to Highbury College, and members of churches in this 
county, were recommended by their respective pastors to pursue a preparatory 
course of reading with Mr. Legge. On their admission to Highbury College, several 
others succeeded, under the sanction of the Committee of that institution. In 
1840, Mr. Legge had as many as twelve students, and for their accommodation, 
made arrangements for the purchase of an eligible property where such a num- 
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ber might form a part of his family, and yet have ample space for such conve- 
nience as would favour their application to study. Several young men have derived 
assistance from the kindness of the late T. Wilson, Esq. ; and as this resource failed 
on his death, though the tutors of Highbury and other colleges kindly afforded their 
decided recommendation, the number of Mr. L.’s pupils diminished, until it was 
insufficient to meet the necessary expenses of such an establishment,—and the effort 
must have been relinquished but for the timely interposition of the brethren in this 
county, who engaged, at the association meeting of August, 1843, to appeal to 
their respective churches, in consideration of the local importance of the institution, 
and to guarantee from this source a sum equivalent to the loss that would be 
incurred from September, 1843, to September, 1844. 


The Rev. Joun Stoucuton, of Kensington, said—I have been requested by our 
respected secretary to move a resolution, founded upon the paper which has just 
been read. This resolution divides itself into two parts. As regards the first, I shall 
say nothing ; because the observations of Mr. Legge have borne directly upon it. 

“That in the judgment of this Meeting it is, in many instances, not only of 
important advantage, but of absolute necessity, that young brethren of good abilities, 
but of slender educational advantages, should receive instructions preparatory to their 
entrance on the studies pursued in the theological colleges.” 

That part of the resolution must, I think, commend itself to the judgment of all 
present. The second part is as follows :— 

“ And this Meeting, persuaded that the Rev. Wm. Legge is eminently qualified to 
impart preparatory instruction in such cases, very strongly recommends, that any 
judicious proposals to sustain him in this important work, which may be submitted 
to the public, should receive liberal support.” 

I feel very great pleasure in moving this resolution; because I can speak from 
long and intimate acquaintance with the respected individual to whom the resolution 
refers, of the value of the instruction which he affords. I have known him for some 
years; I have been on terms of intimate friendship with him; and I am well 
acquainted with his qualifications for the office to which, in the providence of God, 
he has been called. But I should consider that my own opinion alone on this subject 
would have little weight; and I therefore feel great pleasure in expressing what 
I know is entertained of Mr. Legge, by the tutors of our colleges, to the same effect. 
Several of the young men who are trained in his seminary for the colleges in London, 
have passed most creditably; and Dr. Harris, Dr. William Smith, and others, have 
stated to me privately, that the course pursued by Mr. Legge is most admirable. 
Allusion has been made by Mr. Legge to certain proceedings which have taken place 
in connexion with this matter in town. I have felt great interest in this subject, and 
have attended several meetings in reference to it. As the result of the meeting, 
which was held at the Rev. John Clayton's house, another meeting was held at the 
Congregational Library, on September the 30th. It was then resolved, that a letter 
should be written to Mr. Legge requesting him to supply a document containing 
such information and remarks as might be desirable to lay before those who were 
friendly to the object ; and in consequence of a communication having been made to 
Mr. Legge to that effect, he prepared the document which has now been read. The 
Committee considered it best to suspend further proceedings till after the autumnal 
meeting ; and it was resolved, that a general meeting be held on Monday, October 
28th, at one o’clock, to which such gentlemen shall be invited as are friendly to the 
object. There is, therefore, to be a meeting held at the Congregational Library next 
Monday week, to forward this object ; and those gentlemen will be invited who are 
thought most likely to favour such a plan. Of course, it is quite impossible that the 
present meeting can enter into details; all which it can be expected to do is to give 
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a general recommendation of the object. I am quite persuaded that the support of 
the churches in London may be secured in favour of this object, and I believe the 
same may be said of those in the country. 

The Rev. A. ReEp, of Norwich, said—I have been requested, as a minister resident 
in the county, to second this resolution, and I do so with unfeigned satisfaction and 
delight. We have struggled in this matter—for I fully identify myself with Mr. Legge 
—amidst many difficulties; and I dare say we shall meet with some obstructions from 
this Meeting. Some will object, perhaps, that this is a private matter. I quite 
admit that it is a private matter; and its being so has prevented Mr. Legge from 
making the best of his case. I could almost have wished, on this account, that some 
other person than himself had been selected to present the details of the case to the 
meeting ; for he has laboured under a great diffieulty in doing so himself. The matter 
is a private one; but should that prevent us from sympathising in the object? That 
Mr. Legge should have consented to bear the burden of an institution of this nature 
is sufficient surely to call forth sympathy on our part, rather than a contrary disposi- 
tion. To know that not only has he embarked influence and time, property and 
reputation, in this undertaking; but that he has, to a great extent, succeeded in the 
effort, and has won to himself a name and reputation amongst the tutors of colleges 
far distant from ourselves—to know that he has sent out from his institution men 
who have earned considerable honours for themselves, and who are now respectably 
settled in the ministry—to know also, that he has excited the earnest sympathies of 
his brethren in the ministry in the neighbourhood of Fakenham, whose vacant pulpits 
have often been supplied by the beneficiaries of his establishment, and who would 
mourn the loss of such valuable assistance; all this is surely enough to excite the 
warmest sympathy in all our hearts in reference to this matter. But it will be said 
“ It is not practicable to continue permanently an institution of this nature.” I enter- 
tain a different opinion. I am quite aware that Mr. Legge, labouring, as he has 
done, under numerous disadvantages, has felt the institution to be slipping from his 
grasp, year by year, and that especially during the last two years, he has been 
reduced to the greatest degree of despondency in reference to its prospects. But 
before that time the case was different. There was a gradual increase of students ; 
and I submit that it is not difficult to find out the causes of the present deficiency. 
Does not every college feel this depression in common with the institution in ques- 
tion ? and it is only natural that it should first be felt by the very institution over 
which Mr. Legge presides. I do not wonder at seeing but few students now 
entering a preparatory college, when I know that there are at present comparatively 
few in the larger institutions. Then I believe the thing to be practicable, just because 
there is a committee in London, who are practically interested in the matter, and who 
are ready to give us, not merely their sanction and countenance, but a practical and 
money response, at least to some extent. And not only so; but there is a county 
association, whom I represent at this meeting, who are by no means indifferent to 
this matter. So strongly have we felt the value and importance of the institution to 
this locality, that we guaranteed Mr. Legge against any loss for a single year. In 
order that he may have time to look about him, and to take a new position, we have 
guaranteed him all the deficiencies which may arise in one year’s income; and this is 
surely a sufficient proof, on the part of the association, that they feel a deep interest 
in this matter. 

We have gone further; I have had the honour of transmitting to the tutors of the 
different academies, a series of resolutions which we have passed on this subject. I 
am sorry to say that Spring Hill College is the only one which has been courteous 
enough to send us an answer; we obtained no response whatever from the others. 
I know, however, from communication with the tutors of all the colleges, that they 
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are in general strongly disposed to uphold Mr. Legge’s preparatory institution. We 
have no other institution of the same kind. I know that the eastern counties have 
been referred to in Mr. Blackburn’s paper, and a rather pleasing case was made out 
in favour of a large expanse of territory, which was all comprised under the title of 
eastern counties. But take Norfolk and Suffolk, and there is no other institution of 
the kind whatever. I should like to see Norfolk and Suffolk combining together to 
form an East Anglian Education Society, or something of that kind, in order to make 
that public which has languished in its private character, and to give to it the 
advantages of public station and sympathy. The expense of each student, at 
present, is about £40 a-year, and we all know that that presents a stumbling-block, 
which, without public aid, cannot be surmounted. If, by public subscription, it were 
reduced to about half that amount, it might not be difficult to raise the remainder. 
I am quite sure that I am not exceeding its merits, when I advocate, with my heart 
and soul, the cause of this institution. 

The Rey. A. WELLs said—I think the importance of this resolution is such as to 
require a word or two more. It happens to be my responsible duty to sit on 
a committee in London, when the claims of young brethren, who wish to be 
introduced into one of our colleges, come under its anxious, and I may say, painful 
consideration. We do not sometimes know how to send back our young brethren 
to their friends, and yet we do not know how to admit them into the institution. 
On the one hand, fidelity would lead us to say, “ You had better go home;” and, on 
the other, the circumstances are often such as appeal very strongly to our feelings, 
and urge us to say, “ We will give you a trial.” Now our colleges in London 
are not the places for that trial; and if, when we were in this dubious position, 
we were able to say, “ Well, we will send you down to our brother Mr. Legge; 
he will superintend your studies, inquire into your character, and give you a trial for 
twelve months,” it would be a very great relief to us. I do not know, in fact, how 
the committee of the London colleges are to go on without such a resource. 
Recommendations come to us which excite our astonishment. We do not know 
how to send back his youth to a pastor, with whom we are acquainted, and who has 
sent us sO warm a recommendation of one who, so far as we can test and examine 
him, we think quite incompetent. Under these circumstances, we cannot keep pace 
with our brethren, without some institution of this description. I would strenuously 
advise, therefore, that such an institution as that of Mr. Legge should be sustained 
by us. It is said, that my friend’s institution has hitherto been private. Well, 
then, now we want to make it public. Suppose it has been private up to this hour; 
we want to take it under some patronage, superintendence, and support. I am 
confident that if other gentlemen present, who sit on the committees in London, 
when applications for admission into our colleges are brought under consideration, 
will speak their minds on the subject, they will not only bear me out in what I have 
said, but confess that I have not said half what might be asserted as to the per- 
plexities arising from these recommendations, and, I must add, from the astounding 
deficiency of brethren who come up for admission. I suppose that no great amount 
of funds would be needed; that if, by public contribution, two or three hundred 
pounds a-year could be obtained, that would, so far, sustain the institution; that 
a small payment for each brother sent to it would suffice. 

The Rev. J. A. James—I cannot help saying, in reference to what has just fallen 
from Mr. Wells, that I think we are greatly damaged by all this excess of delicacy. 
In the first place, here are our pastors marvellously delicate about sending back 
a young man, who, at the same time, they do not believe will ever make a minister— 
but then they are so delicate about his feelings. Well, then, our friends who have 
the management of the colleges in London, are so delicate about sending back 
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an incompetent man, and so he gets into the college. We are all so exceedingly 
delicate, that we cannot tell these young men that they must go back to business 
again. Thus we are ruined by opening our doors to incompetent men; thus all the 
churches are injured by want of firmness in the initiative. 

The Rev. R. Exxrort, of Devizes, said—I perfectly coincide in my feelings, and, I 
think, I may also refer to my practice—with what has been said upon this subject. 
It has happened, that in the course of forty years’ ministry, very few young men 
have had my recommendation. This has not arisen from the circumstance that 
there have been few applications, but from a conviction, a calm conviction, fastening 
itself upon my mind, that when I think a person altogether unfit, it is my duty 
to say so. Although, in several instances, I refused to give a recommendation, the 
parties being determined to persevere, some how or other pushed themselves into 
notice, and, as they were sure to do, ran their heads against a wall. It is not, how- 
ever, on my account, that I rise, but on account of the institution now under 
discussion. I think every minister, who is in the habit of close observation, must 
feel that such local institutions are of vast importance, and of great value wherever 
they are properly conducted. In the present instance the case is very pressing. 
Here is a Christian brother, who is acknowledged to be exceedingly fit to conduct 
such a seminary. This has been proved by experience. There is great difficulty,— 
not money enough to carry out his purpose,—a purpose which must be very bene- 
ficial to the locality where the institution is founded, as well as in its ultimate 
consequences, to the whole denomination. Now inasmuch as our friend Mr. Wells 
tells us, that when these applications are made to them, they know not what 
to say, especially as they are accompanied by such astounding recommendations as 
to fitness,—is it not very desirable that they should be able, in such cases, either to 
say to the applicants, or to those who think them so exceedingly fit for admission, 
“Well, you must be prepared with the means, and then you can have a trial ?” 

The Rev. J. Sroucuron said—This institution has not only been the means 
of introducing fit men into the ministry, but also of excluding those who were unfit. 
Mr. Legge has as much delicacy as any one; but he has, also, so much honesty 
of purpose, that he will never allow the feelings of his heart to prevent him from 
doing his duty. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said, he quite agreed that the fact of the institution being 
a private one, was no reason why it should not receive public support. He greatly 
feared, however, lest it should grow up into another college. He should exceedingly 
deprecate the establishment of an academy in that district. It would be a deplorable 
thing if they multiplied their colleges till they really overstocked the market. He 
hoped the paper which Mr. Legge had read, would be remitted, by a vote of the 
Meeting, to the intended conference, in order that the case might come fairly before 
it. If six of the colleges would give £50 each to this training institution, £300 
a-year would thus be secured, and that would spare the public from being puzzled 
with the appeals of a minor institution. 

The Rev. A. Reep thought the fact of Mr. Legge’s having declined students’ 
applications, when the institution was private, afforded an ample guarantee for his 
good judgment, when it became comparatively public. 

The Rev. J. SHERMAN thought, that to throw the support of the institution 
entirely on the colleges, as had been suggested by Mr. Blackburn, would tend to 
impede the accomplishment of the object. 

The Rev. W. Lecce said, his precise difficulty had been this, that his duty was 
counter to his interest. He believed there were about fifty young men, of whom one- 
fourth had declined to be students at his suggestion. It was this which had placed 
him in his present difficulty. 
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The Chairman said—Perhaps I may be allowed to add one or two words arising 
out of the many facts which came before me as tutor of one of our institutions. The 
plan under consideration must not be considered in the light of a new experiment. 
During the twenty years which I spent at Highbury, the case which constantly 
occurred was this. There came young men very highly recommended, of whose 
natural powers we had no reason to entertain an unfavourable opinion. It might be 
that we had strong reason to believe that they had very considerable natural 
abilities. But then as they had had none of the advantages of education, we at once 
said, “ They cannot be admitted to our institution at present, for they are not pre- 
pared to join even the lowest class; we cannot therefore receive them at all, unless 
they are sent for one year to some minister who will conduct their preparatory 
studies.” And here I cannot help adverting to the most beneficial services of our 
late friend, Mr. Thomas Wilson. In almost every such instance as that which I have 
mentioned, he said, “I will send him to such a minister for a year.” Several 
ministers had young men with them; and though it was no part of our system, it 
was a most essential benefit. We could not have gone on without it. We should, 
perhaps, have dismissed, or declined receiving, at least, a fourth part of the men who 
have turned out most efficient ministers. I am quite sure that the institution is 
wanted, and that it is entitled to the best consideration. 

The Rev. James Davis, of Denton, said, it was at present customary to send 
candidates for admission into the colleges to ministers; and it was very desirable 
that Mr. Legge, in wliom they had so much confidence, should obtain, through the 
conference about to be held, a preponderance of influence and support. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and unanimously agreed to. 


BRITISH MISSIONS. 


The Rev. A. Wetts then said—I come before you like my brethren, with a paper, 
and I should have risen with much dejection to read it, but for the favourable 
reception which its predecessors have met with. If I should be as fortunate as others 
I shall have no reason to complain. However, I may bespeak attention to it for the 
sake of its object, whatever the deserts of the document itself. For this is a paper 
on our British missions, of such vast moment, and, at the present time, of such 
extreme difficulty. I have, indeed, no words to represent the difficulty of that great 
project which we have undertaken for the promotion of the religious welfare of our 
countrymen in England, Ireland, and the Colonies. It is impossible to express the 
distress that comes upon those who manage this undertaking, from the want of 
adequate public sympathy. 


Appeal to the Independent Churches of England and Wales in favour of 
British Missions. 


To discern the times, and to perceive what Israel ought to do under the varying 
conjunctures of affairs brought about by an all-wise Providence, is a great point of 
practical Christian wisdom, not to be attained but as the result of thought and 
inquiry, counsel and prayer, on the part of the servants of Christ. To enter on such 
consultations, to wait at the great source of light for Divine guidance in respect to 
them, is one great object of the present Assembly. The important inquiry of the 
present occasion is, What line of effort for advancement of the Redeemer’s cause 
can the Independent churches, at this period, most advantageously pursue? Are 
they now placed in circumstances which indicate some one line of effort as 
peculiarly their duty? Has some one public enterprise, hitherto neglected, or 
inadequately and feebly prosecuted, risen into prominent importance by changes in 
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the spirit of the times? Is there any one effort which may be properly regarded as 
the demand and duty of the day? And if there be an enterprise of obvious urgency 
at this time, does it in any peculiar manner address its claims to the Congregational 
churches? Is it peculiarly an undertaking for them? Is it a work in which their 
duty and their interest evidently unite to require their strenuous exertions even 
above those of others? Is the present a season in which some such work may and 
must be done, or the opportunity will be lost, and the consequences of neglect will 
be disastrous if not irretrievable ? 

British Missions seem to present a work in which, at this day, all the conditions 
implied in the foregoing questions unite. And by British Missions, in a large sense, 
are meant efforts to spread pure truth and religion among the European population 
of the British empire in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, as carried on by 
various organisations among the Independent churches. Of this great work it may 
be too truly said, that it has been hitherto neglected, or conducted feebly and 
inefficiently. It surely has of late risen, and is still rising, into pressing and 
immediate urgency. There can be little doubt that the Independent churches are 
specially summoned to energetic movements in this Christian enterprise. It need 
not be asserted that it is their work alone, but it may be affirmed to be their work 
on some peculiar and very strong grounds in their sentiments, position, and interests. 
Unless all the opinions and objects for which they exist as a separate body of 
Christians are proved fallacious,—if those opinions are as true, and those objects as 
good, as Independents believe them to be,—then they certainly supply the most 
cogent reasons for missionary efforts in all parts of the British empire by their 
enlightened and consistent adherents. 

The purpose, Dear Brethren, of the following address is to submit respectfully for 
your candid judgment, some considerations in support of the sentiment, “that at 
the present time greatly extended and invigorated efforts in British Missions are 
your peculiar and obvious duty.” For several years the successive meetings of this 
Union have adopted resolutions and addresses to the same purport. It is believed 
that these appeals have not been without effect. Though the churches have not 
been moved to the interest and the energy in this work, which it was intended and 
hoped to produce, yet it cannot be doubted that the sentiment in favour of these 
views is spreading and deepening among them. On the part of the meetings of this 
Union, the judgment grows in strength that one of their very chiefest objects is the 
promotion of British Missions. Far from considering this great work less necessary 
and pressing now than it was five or seven years ago, the course of events during 
that time has appeared to add constantly augmenting force to the views and motives 
which summon Independents to strenuous labours for the religious good of the 
British people. And it is observable that the same considerations, in substance and 
reality, however circumstantially modified, in favour of Congregational British 
Missions, are applicable to every portion of our extended empire. In Protestant 
England, and Papal Ireland, in Presbyterian Scotland, and the mixed Colonial 
population, the same elements of truth and error, of liberty and coercion, of 
godliness and irreligion, are in active, earnest conflict; and to the present meeting 
it seems, that for all these varieties of the one great struggle of the day, the 
testimony borne to truth and righteousness by consistent Congregationalists possesses 
a most decided and beneficial application. And therefore, full of anxiety to promote 
to the utmost British Congregational Missions, the meeting addresses to the 
thoughtful regard of its brethren, the following reasons for strenuous efforts in that 
great work. 

First. These missions are advocated for the good of our common and greatly 
beloved country. Congregationalists avow a deep and warm patriotism,—their 
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country is dear and honourable in their view. To love and value the favoured land 
of their birth, is among their first and fixed principles. Had they been born of some 
obscure and feeble race of men, their native land and the tribe of their kindred 
would have claimed their natural preferences and attachments: how much greater 
should be the force and expansion of the sentiment in the minds of the enlightened 
citizens of a country so favoured, so elevated as Britain! It is superfluous to 
describe or dwell on the distinguished greatness of our country in its past history, 
its present position, or its prospects for the future; but that greatness, whatever it 
may be, is by Congregationalists ascribed to the Divine blessing in connexion with 
such measures of genuine religion as have prevailed among its people. They will 
ever anticipate the decay of their country with the decay of its religion. They think 
that in proportion as their country becomes free, enlightened, wealthy, and powerful, 
in that degree religion grows more necessary for its welfare. They believe that if 
true religion, and its certain fruit, sound morals, increase among the British people, 
they will become more securely, honourably, and beneficially great than ever. 
Moreover, Independents do not deem it presumption to believe that God has honoured 
them as his instruments in contributing largely to the religious sentiment, principle, 
and character of their country: for this they have separated, suffered, and witnessed, 
and that not in vain. They moreover judge that religion, as maintained by them, 
has stood peculiarly in harmony with the wants and the genius of a free people ; 
equally opposed on the one hand to the dead forms and loose morals of superstition, 
and on the other to priestly and ecclesiastical domination, with neither of which 
can a healthy and vigorous national greatness and freedom ever be made compatible. 
Nor are Independents unobservant of the violent onset at this juncture made against 
this scriptural religion, this genuine Protestantism ; and without fears or misgivings 
as to the result, they feel that the crisis requires of them equal or greater vigour in 
its defence. Patriotism is, then, a powerful motive with Independents to labour 
strenuously for the increase of true religion in their beloved country—one powerful 
means for the promotion of this noble purpose being British Missions—for if happily 
the people,—the many—the middle and humbler classes,—can be impregnated with 
the spirit of genuine Christianity, the vices of the great and the sins of rulers will be 
certainly controlled, and the heart of the state will be kept sound. Virtuous rulers 
are an inestimable blessing: but in looking for the sources of preserving goodness in 
a state, they must be sought in the deep places of extended private life—virtue and 
truth will ascend from the people to bless the rulers, rather than come down from 
the great to purify the humble. 

Secondly. To contribute to the salvation of the souls of their countrymen, is a 
high and sacred motive for zeal in Congregational British Missions. To be instru- 
mental in saving an immortal soul, is simply of itself a thing so glorious and blessed, 
that it would seem incapable of any peculiar or higher interest in one instance rather 
than another. Yet in fact it is not so: it is not a thing indifferent and equal to aman, 
of whose salvation he is the instrument. Near relation, strong affection, may render 
it the especial duty of a person to attempt the salvation of those thus related or 
regarded rather than that of others; and the joy of his success in such efforts greater 
than in instances of a more general character. There is a near and special call on 
English Christians to seek the salvation of the English people. And this is greatly 
needed. Let charity try its utmost to diminish the number of those in our land in 
danger of perishing eternally, it will still remain frightfully and distressingly great. 
By ignorance, by vice, by infidelity, by error, by apathy, by ungodliness, by crime» 
multitudes perish. There is not in our land adequate care and effort for the salvation 
of the people; no one community of Christians makes sufficient provision for that 
great want. The efforts of all Christian communities united together leave an 
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immense deficiency. In truth, there are multitudes of souls in England fatally 
neglected. A portion of that neglect is the guilt of Independents. Let ai differ- 
ences of vpinion, all party struggles, be for a while put out of sight, and nothing be 
regarded but the souls of the people; with his thoughts so occupied, could any 
Christian man hesitate to acknowledge that charity for souls has before it in this 
land an immense and urgent work? In this vast field your British Missions go forth 
to glean rather than to reap. They require to be extended and strengthened in 
every direction; they are utterly inadequate to that share of the common work 
which fairly devolves on the Congregational churches, and to the amount of power 
and means for which they are responsible: nor are those churches and their pastors 
animated with a due zeal for the salvation of Englishmen. The sentiment that it is 
peculiarly a near duty and a blessed work to labour for the salvation of their own 
countrymen, has not prominence enough and strength enough in their convictions. 
This neglected consideration requires to be exhibited and advocated before them. 
They require to be reminded that though their missionary work should not end 
with their own country, it should begin there, and be carried forward there with 
most vigour, and that pursuing this course they will continually obtain augmented 
resources for more distant enterprises ; while the neglect of this first duty cannot but 
have an enfeebling effect on that whole state of free, religious, enlightened society, in 
which missions to the heathen can alone find their origin and support. 

A third consideration in favour of Congregational Missions among the British 
people, is found in an enlightened zeal for Divine truth. To witness for truth, 
Independents think one of the principal duties assigned them by Providence. If any 
charge this avowal with arrogance, the imputation can be borne, but the sentiment 
cannot be altered. It is the deliberate conviction of Independents that they hold 
the truth on many important points, in respect to which large bodies of professed 
Christians have turned aside to error. They do not arrogate to themselygs exclu- 
sively this high duty and honour. Great is their joy to know how many faithful 
coadjutors they have in this sacred trust. But of their own position and calling 
in the great struggle of opinion they have no doubt—they are “set for defence of 
the truth.” Some of,the truths for which they contend against opposing error, 
vitally affect the hopes and safety of souls; some enter essentially into the very 
nature of genuine personal piety; some are decisive of the character of Christianity 
as a religion sent from God; and some lie at the root of Protestantism, and of all 
personal religious responsibility and liberty. It is not, therefore, for trifles, it is not 
for the remote and subordinate specialities of a party, that they struggle,—but for 
matters momentous and fundamental. Moreover, Independents now behold the 
errors most opposed to their views of truth, advanced in their boldest, broadest 
form, without reserve and without disguise. They see these errors, too, not princi- 
pally exhibited in the form of discussion and controversy, but rather of popular 
dissemination, carried among the multitude, urged on the simple, asserted to be the 
only truth, recommended as alone available to salvation. They further perceive that 
all this has been done with great ability and extensive success. Admonitory demon- 
stration has been afforded, that Papal error is not so extinct or feeble, nor Protestant 
truth so powerful and secure in England, as a few years ago was generally supposed. 
Can it be for one moment a question, what the Independent churches ought to do 
under such circumstances, and at such a crisis? Can they doubt either that they 
should make a strenuous effort in the service of truth, or in what particular 
mode that effort should be conducted? The spread of truth will surely at this time, 
perhaps at all times it will be its best defence. Let it indeed be also defended by 
controversy and discussion, but by no means only, or even principally, in that mode. 
Let it be published, warm, plain, and simple. Strive to benefit and save the souls of 
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men by it. Aim to lodge it in the convictions and affections of the people. The 
faithful missionary will be found its best human advocate—the hearts of the people 
will be found its securest earthly asylum. 

A fourth reason of great force and weight to quicken the zeal of Independents 
in British Missions, is their tendency to maintain and advance religious liberty; for 
such enterprises are the best assertion and the best exercise of the rights of con- 
science. They can proceed on no other principle than this—the right of every man 
publicly to profess, and peacefully to propagate, his religious sentiments. And as a 
mission among any people, asserts the right of the missionary to publish and recom- 
mend his doctrines, it no less proclaims the right of those to whom the message is 
addressed to judge of it, and to embrace or reject it as their convictions may dic- 
tate. Moreover, as in this empire the message of the devoted missionary will for 
the most part be addressed to the humbler classes, it is especially on their behalf 
a vindication of religious freedom. This is in effect denied them on every hand by 
men who claim the charge and rule of their souls, without any consent of theirs; and 
by the patrons of the clergy and of their claims, who are employing every oppressive 
influence that property will give, and the law allow, to compel their submission. 
Now, to generous and enlightened friends of the many—the humble and the simple 
people—their religious rights will be, if possible, dearer than their own, while they 
will also very well know that their own are never more safe than when entrenched 
behind those of the many, nor ever more advantageously defended than when the 
struggle is for the same principles in the persons of the obscurer victims of 
ecclesiastical coercion. It is the true policy of the friends of truth and liberty, to 
enlist in their cause the sympathies of the multitude, the simple, honest, and 
courageous attachments of the poor. The struggle for every thing dear and sacred 
to Christians should be as much as possible carried among the people. It has been 
hitherto left too exclusively to the learned and great, and carried on in colleges and 
courts, in senates and in battles. A more tranquil and bloodless; a more decisive 
and lasting triumph awaits the good and the right cause, whenever it shall be pleaded 
before attentive nations, and the issue be referred to the many rather than to the 
few, to those whose interest in the result is that of beneficiaries, not that of advo- 
cates. In this country does not religious liberty need defence, and advancement 
too? Is it not now-assailed chiefly in the persons of tradesmen, tenants, servants, 
husbandmen, and even paupers? Are we now left to choose the field of contest in 
this struggle, or is it not rather chosen for us? Do not our adversaries say, “ We 
want the people,—the cause that secures the people, secures itself?” And have 
Independents lost their love of religious liberty, or their sense of its value? Or do 
they think all right in this great cause, when their chapels in towns are secure, 
though their missions in hamlets are assailed? Brethren,—at the present time 
Home Missions are the true propagators and defences of religious liberty. Every 
preaching-station is an outpost for religious liberty. Every village herald of 
the Gospel proclaims the rights of conscience by acts, rather than in words. Every 
poor man that risks employment, or forfeits charity, to hear the truth he loves, is a 
witness for religious liberty. Fill, therefore, the land with those who will thus pro- 
claim, and thus receive this sacred cause. 

Nor, lastly, can it be thought an inappropriate reason to assign for vigorous 
efforts in British missions, that thereby the Independent churches will be multi- 
plied, extended, and strengthened. This may be blamed as a sectarian sentiment. 
It might be so held as to deserve the imputation, which it will be if acted on ina 
narrow, exclusive, bitter spirit, and if sectional interests be regarded chiefly, and 
for their own sake. But if the enlargement of the body of Christians to which 
we are conscientiously attached be sought—as it may be, and ought to be—for the 
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sake of truth as there professed, according to our convictions, in its purest form ; 
for the sake of catholic Christianity, which we think we can in this manner best 
promote ; and for the good of that portion of the genera! church, which has the 
strongest claim on our particular regards and efforts, because it has our entire 
approval and professed adhesion—then a concern for our own denomination so 
founded and regulated is but consistency, uprightness, and wisdom. Independents 
need as little as any body of Christians shrink from an open avowal of a concern 
for their own advancement. They desire to flourish at the expense or to the wrong 
of no other class of Christians whatever. They would use no instrument for 
success and increase, but solely truth alone. They hope and believe that their 
triumph would be the general good of the entire Christian commonwealth, and 
wish for no enlargement of their enclosure that would not equally extend the 
influence of truth, liberty, and charity. With these views, the Independent 
churches may be justly summoned to care and labour for their own increase. 
Looking either at their own peculiar interests, or at those of religious society at 
large, in these stirring and advancing times, it must be surely impossible that they 
should fail to cherish strong desire for the growing extent and strength of the 
Independent denomination. Now British Missions are the legitimate means to 
promote this extension. They publish the principles and doctrines most surely 
believed among you. They strengthen the churches within themselves by exer- 
cising their zeal and liberality. They plant new churches, and gather new converts. 
They keep alive public spirit in the denomination. They bring the most enlightened 
pastors and brethren of the churches to consider and to encounter the evils and 
errors by which they are immediately surrounded ; and cannot, therefore, but at once 
inform, enlarge, and brace their minds for a conflict, in which their duties and 
interests are so deeply involved. It cannot be doubted, that the propagation of the 
Christian faith is one of the principal preservatives of its purity; that active 
and strenuous efforts to communicate it to the rising generation, and to spread 
it wherever it is unknown or neglected, is an exercise of faith, charity, and prayer; a 
work of most salutary interest and sacrifice, by which the churches engaged in 
it are no less benefited than those whose salvation is the immediate object of their 
benevolent efforts. Theological truth, pure religion, Christian charity, will ever be 
powerfully promoted by efforts for their extension. British Missions are, therefore, 
the conservative work of British Christians; and Congregational Missions in par- 
ticular, will best invigorate, improve, and extend the Cengregational churches of our 
country. 

If the foregoing representations seem more particularly applicable to the state of 
religious affairs and interests in England, and, therefore, especially adapted to advo- 
cate Home Missions, let it not be overlooked, or forgotten, that both in Ireland and in 
the colonies the same circumstances also prevail, connected with others peculiar to 
each, and summoning to strenuous labours there no less than in our native land. In 
Ireland, there are not only keen and eager rivalries of different Protestant denomi- 
nations, and unsparing use of interest and influence to uphold a dominant church, and 
miserable ignorance and degradation of multitudes of the people; but in addition to 
all these formidable obstacles to the labours of the evangelical missionary in that land 
of difficulties, there meets him at every turn vigorous, active, voluntary Popery ; while 
the middle class of society, to which his first appeal might be most advantageously 
addressed, and through success in which subsequent operations might be most 
effectively prosecuted, is comparatively small in number, and feeble in influence. In 
Ireland, therefore, the testimony and the labours of Congregational missionaries 
are equally necessary and difficult; they ought there to be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigour and wisdom, and sustained by the prayers, sympathy, and liberality 
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of the churches in this more favoured land. And every measure of success attending 
them, will add to the elements of sovial order and happiness in that distracted 
land. 

In the colonies there is a reproduction of the social state of the parent land, with 
all its opinions, parties, and conflicts; but there are the immense advantages of 
freedom, equality, and the beginnings or forming processes of institutions. Moreover, 
in them all, the attempt to establish any one denomination of Christians as a 
dominant church, has already been abandoned as impolitic and impracticable. It is 
true that appropriations from the colonial revenues are employed in aid of the 
principal religious bodies ; but Congregationalists, with some exceptions, have 
steadily repudiated state assistance ; and the conviction that they should keep them- 
selves entirely clear of any participation in such grants seems now universal among 
our brethren in the colonies. These are the regions where Independents should 
carry their testimony, and found their churches. Their principles are those of the 
future, of freedom, and of hope. They have confidence that, in substance, if not in 
form, these principles will even yet leaven the society and reform the churches of 
old Christendom; how much more may they entertain sanguine expectations that 
the colonies will be the scene of their early, peaceful, and lasting success! Yet 
how little can they reasonably hope for such results, and how little will they be 
worthy of such advance, unless they go to the great work before them in every 
portion of their own country, with more earnest purpose, and more strenuous 
efforts, with more enlightened views, and more generous sacrifices, than they have 
ever yet manifested ! 

As for plans of action in this work, they cannot be now discussed ; but in respect 
to them it may be remarked, that new plans, or changes in old ones, are not so 
much needed, as increased vigour, greatly increased vigour, in the working of those 
already in operation. Sunday-school education has been long prosecuted among 
our churches, and they are now also entering on enlarged efforts in general educa- 
tion; but the wisest and the warmest friends of these labours for the religious good 
of the young will be the first to lament their inadequate results, and to plead for their 
improvement quite as much as for their extension. The churches sustain within them- 
selves the faithful preaching of the Gospel by their pastors, to which also they invite 
the general access of all; and whenever circumstances require or admit of such efforts, 
gratuitous village-preaching isadded; but does not preaching among us generally 
require to be made more popular, striking, and racy, while every improvement in the 
manner of prosecuting this noble work should be fully sustained by larger infusions 
of the true evangelical spirit, and of pure, simple, scriptural truth? The missions in 
England, Ireland, and the colonies have been made what they are as the result 
of much thought and extensive experience. If their modes of operations admit of 
improvement, let them be by all means improved; but their much greater need is 
more vigorous and far more widely extended prosecution; prayer that the Lord of 
the harvest would send forth eminently-qualified labourers into these fields already 
white with the harvest; and call forth the best prayers and the most abundant 
liberality of the churches in their support. For one department, indeed, the right 
plan seems still a problem, and a desideratum—How shall the masses and the multi- 
tudes be successfully reached by the messengers of the Gospel? What shall win 
their attention, engage their sympathy, remove their alienation and their prejudices ? 
Who shall attract and gather the families of the operatives and husbandmen of this 
land to the observance of the Sabbath, and the frequenting of the sanctuary? The 
man, whenever he may arise, who shall be endowed and commissioned successfully 
to open the way in this great movement, will be indeed honoured of God—will be 
indeed a benefactor to his country, and a blessing to the church! This is a subject 
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worthy of all our thought, of all our prayers, and indeed of all our labours, and all 
our sacrifices, whenever the door of entrance is opened before us. 

This paper is not intended to embrace statements or appeals on the question of 
finance. On that fruitful, indeed painful topic, a volume of lamentation and com- 
plaint might be easily and too truly produced; but that strain, even when the limits 
of truth and justice are not exceeded, may possibly embitter, and will almost cer- 
tainly discourage. Let thoughts and words of hope rather prevail. Here is a noble 
and an urgent cause—British Missions. The Congregational churches have honoured 
the voluntary principle by their practice, as well as advocated it by their testimony. 
British Missions will not form the only exception to their impartial and enlightened 
liberality. There are excellent plans of contribution before them—easy, systematic, 
and effective: simultaneous collections annually, and penny-a-week contributions 
by all their members. Let these only become universal, and the undivided proceeds 
be devoted to British Missions, and this great cause will no longer languish and be 
enfeebled for want of funds. But for this the common consent and united action of 
all the churches are indispensable, and it must be owned with sorrow that unanimity 
and co-operation are still points of wisdom and strength in which the Congregational 
churches have most to learn, and most to correct. 

But, brethren, your country claims your religious care, zeal, activity. She calls 
on all her Christian and patriotic sons for succour in a time of need. Her 
suffering, increasing, irreligious multitudes ; her present intense and earnest move- 
ments, betokening deep causes of dissatisfaction and change; the energetic and 
skilful efforts now made to carry her either quite to Rome, or as nearly there as 
possible ; her enormous wealth; her consolidated freedom, religious and civil; her 
diffused language, literature, commerce, and colonisation ; her eminence among the 
nations reached far more by the will of God than by the genius or the prowess of 
her people ; her resources and advantages for acting the part of a benefactress to all 
the nations of the world equally in their sacred and their civil interests ;—all these 
considerations, and a thousand more, are powerful inducements,—some appealing to 
fear and some to hope, some addressing piety and some benevolence,—why Congrega- 
tional Christians should begin with their native land in the performance of their 
share in the great work to which they, in common with all English Christians, are 
summoned by the word and the providence of God to labour for the religious good 
of mankind. 


Tuomas BricutweE Lt, Esq., of Norwich, moved the following resolution— 

“That the appeal on the duty of increased efforts for the religious good of the 
British people, now read, be adopted by this Meeting, and entered on its proceed- 
ings ; also that the Committee of the Union be instructed to give it as wide a cir- 
culation as possible.” 

He said—I cannot but express my pleasure at being privileged, for the first time, to 
attend a meeting of this kind, and my belief that the meeting itself will prove a 
means of advancing the object contemplated by the resolution. 

The Rev. R. Rosrnson, of Witham, said—f have great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution; and if I had been deaf, and could not have heard the document, on 
being told that it was composed and read by our worthy friend Mr. Wells, I should 
have had no hesitation in doing so. We Essex folks are proud of our friend Mr. 
Wells. He was once associated with us in the county, and when he left we felt that 
we had lost one of our most efficient and useful men. After I had had, I was going 
to say the honour, of proposing the resolution connecting him with this Union, 
I was almost mobbed by some of my brethren for having expressed my opinion 
of his suitability for the office, and for being thus an instrument of dissociating 
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him from us. However, we all rejoice, I am sure, now, that God has directed him 
to the cause of missions, and connected him with this Union. I am persuaded that 
if we ministers were to do our duty, the complaints which have been, and are still 
being made, as to the want of funds for British Missions would soon cease. I have 
had the honour, from the commencement, of making an October collection for British 
Missions. We have the day assigned, and we have always kept to it. Every year 
our collection has been increased. Next Sabbath-week we take the matter up again, 
and I hope the collection will be larger than ever. I hope that every brother will 
make it a matter of conscience to have collections on that day. Then we shall not 
lament, but shall have reason to thank God, and take courage. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

After a short devotional service, the morning session closed, and the Assembly 
adjourned to the school-room adjoining the chapel, where dinner had been provided. 

After the cloth had been drawn— 

The Rev. J. A. James rose to bring forward the subject he had referred to in the 
morning, namely, the expediency of appointing a committee to facilitate the settle- 
ment of ministers. As however there was considerable doubt expressed as to its 
expediency, Mr. J. withdrew the proposal, for the present, in hope that the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the periodicals would at length convince the brethren and 
their churches of its necessity. 

The Rev. James SHERMAN then introduced the subject of Benefit Societies in 
connexion with the churches; and after making various statements upon the subject, 
thanks were given to him for bringing it forward, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Union for further consideration. 

The Assembly then adjourned until the following morning at nine o’clock. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Assembly resumed its sitting on Thursday morning, in the spacious school- 
room adjoining the Old Meeting. 

The business was prefaced, as on the previous day, by devotional services. 

The CHAIRMAN Said, the first matter of business to be introduced was—The 
various plans proposed for raising funds in aid of the British missions, particularly 
the simultaneous collections on the last Lord’s-day in each successive October—the 
church-members’ penny-a-week contribution—and auxiliary societies or associations 
in every church in which it may be practicable to establish such an organisation. 

The Rev. A. Weis said,—I must ask your permission, Sir, and that of my 
brethren, not only to read the brief paper which I hold in my hand, but also to 
address a few words of brotherly appeal to those gentlemen and brethren who are 
now present. 

We have now got to our fifth year of making October collections. I have been 
at great pains to ascertain the number of churches contributing to the London 
Missionary Society,—a society which enjoys perhaps the widest range of support 
amongst the whole number of our religious institutions; and I find that there are 
about eight hundred in England, exclusive of Wales, Scotland, and other parts of the 
realm. Now we have never induced, in any one year, one-third part of these eight 
hundred churches to make any response to our appeal for October collections, 
although we have been labouring in that matter from year to year. If brethren say 
that it is not a wise plan, and that we have fallen into a mistake, we shall be quite 
ready tobe corrected. If they say, “ We cannot make these collections,” we take 
up the list of collections sent to us, and we find a considerable number of the very 
poorest churches in the denomination included in that list. If we inquire whether 
those who do make these collections shrink from making collections for other 
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objects, we find that whether the churches who help us be rich or poor, those who 
help our object, help other things more than those who do not. If it be thought 
that we should not try to spread the Gospel in England,—if there be anything in 
our position, or our opinions, which should induce us to let England alone,—let my 
brother Matheson be told that the Home Missionary Society is not wanted—as a 
man of business, he will know what to do under such circumstances. Let my 
brother James, too, be told that the Irish Evangelical Society has become obsolete, 
and that the object at which it aims is an impossibility; and let it be said to me, 
“ Now you have added the Colonial Missionary Society ; we do not want any such 
society ; we do not want to send the Gospel to the colonies;” then again I shall 
know how to proceed. It is impossible that we can continue our present position. 
I have contributed my personal influence to send out of this country four or five 
brethren whose shoe-latchet I am not worthy to unloose. I have prevailed on Mr. 
Stowe to go to Adelaide, Mr. Roaf to Toronto, Mr. Wilks to Montreal, Dr. Ross to 
Sidney, and Mr. Gallaway to St. John’s, New Brunswick. They write back to me, 
saying, “‘ What did you send us here for ? why did you put us in a noble position, 
and then leave us to ourselves ?” 

The statement which I am about to read to you, will show you pretty clearly how 
the matter stands. I am sorry to be obliged to speak in this strain; much rather 
would I adopt the language of hope and faith; and when the London Missionary 
Society’s Jubilee collection is out of the way,—and I wish that they may have an 
ample and blessed contribution, and that having obtained it, they may use it 
wisely,—I hope that when that is out of the way, there may be some progress made 
in the movement in favour of our own especial objects. He that careth not for his 
own house is worse than an infidel ; and here are we called to build what we think 
a noble house, the cause of truth and religion in connexion with our denomination 
—and we do not care for the structure ; we neither adorn nor extend it; we do not 
act the part of reasonable and strong-minded men, resolutely carrying out their 
schemes. Now, brethren, I hope I shall never need to say another word about this 
money business. I have relieved my soul. This paper which I hold in my hand is 
a statement explanatory of the plans adopted to obtain funds for British Missions, 
and of the success hitherto realised. 


Statements explanatory of the Plans adopted to obtain Funds for the support of 
British Missions, and of the success hitherto realised. 


When the Congregational Union affiliated with itself the three societies for British 
Missions, this connexion was not designed to be a mere form or name, and no more ; 
but for mutual co-operation, and efficient help. Every thing in the power of 
the Union has been therefore done, from the commencement of the connexion, to 
promote the interests of these societies. At every meeting of the Union, annual or 
autumnal, the most favourable opportunities for advocating their claims have been 
secured. The reports, and other documents of the Union, have constantly recommended 
their objects and interests; and the best influence of the Committee of the Union has 
ever been exerted in their favour, not, it is hoped, without advantage. Particularly 
the Union has been throughout the principal medium of appeal for simultaneous 
collections in their behalf, in all the churches, on the last Lord’s-day in every 
October—a plan recommended by many most weighty considerations, but founded 
primarily on the obvious equity and advantage of the principle, that all combined 
for a common object should regularly bear part in its support. The design was 
“unanimity and punctuality of effort ;” by which certainly the greatest results may 
be secured in the easiest and surest manner. But in this branch of practical 
wisdom, the Congregational churches have hitherto been very injuriously deficient. 
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Something has been done to supply this defect: much more yet remains to be ac. 
complished, as the following statements will plainly show. 

A few words of explanation as to the exact design of this proposal for simul- 
taneous collections in aid of British Missions are needful. These collections were 
never intended to form the whole and only effort of the churches in support of these 
missions ; to supersede annual subscriptions, donations, juvenile and ladies’ associa- 
tions, and all other laudable and effective means of obtaining money for public 
societies: by no means. All these various efforts are supposed to be in activity; and 
the annual appeal from the pulpit by the pastor, was intended to come in aid of 
them, to encourage and stimulate them. The simultaneous collections were to form 
the pulpit effort of the year, in aid of British Missions; to supersede very much, 
though not altogether, expensive journeys of deputations; to prevent numerous and 
often clashing separate appeals for collections from the committees of the three 
societies ; and to secure one collection every year, not for each of the three institu- 
tions, which would have been impossible, but one for all three jointly, which is easy, 
and, as far as collections can be looked to as a source of income, would be quite 
sufficient. 

The plan has met with no small encouragement; and co-operation in it has so 
steadily advanced from year to year, that it seems the plain course of duty and of 
hope, to continue pressing it forward with unabated vigour. The results for the 
four years, during which the plan has been adopted, cannot be considered without 
producing this conviction. 

For the first year, 136 churches collected £2,124. 13s. 5d. 


For the second year, 213 i £2,778. 17s. 7d. 
For the third year, 241 - £2,971. 19s. 7d. 
For the fourth year, 251 - £3,352. 13s. 4d. 


Let it also be remembered how great a saving of expense is effected in obtaining 
collections in this method. All charges last year, connected with collecting the sum 
of £3,352. 13s. 4d. did not exceed £80. To obtain the same amount by the 
journeys and visits of deputations, however economically conducted, would have 
incurred expenses at the least of £500. 

This source of revenue has become most important to the three societies. Any 
failure or deficiency in it would now be most seriously felt. The entire contributions 
to the Home Missionary Society last year amounted to £6782. 4s. 2d.; of this sum 
£1451. 4s. 4d., or more than a fifth, was derived from the October collections. The 
contributions to the Irish Evangelical Society were £2140. 12s. of which £907.4s.8d. 
or nearly a half, came from the same source. The contributions to the Colonial 
Missionary Society were £2923. 17s. 6d., and of this amount the simultaneous 
collections produced £1062. 6s. 7d., or considerably more than a third. Here, then, 
is an ample and a growing source of income. 

It should not be forgotten, that certainly not one-third in number of the churches, 
as able to contribute as most, and more able than many, of those which have con- 
curred, have as yet come into the proposal. Ten thousand pounds might be as easily 
obtained as three, in this manner. 

It is a proposal founded on right principles, such as system, order, unanimity, 
advantages for action exceedingly needed by the Independent churches, without 
which they never can employ, because they never can combine, their strength. To 
the pastors and churches these orderly efforts would be quite as much a relief as to 
the societies to be assisted. At the fixed time the collection would be made, as a 
thing arranged and understood. This one effort being fixed in its proper time and 
place, all other similar efforts would soon come in like manner to occupy their fixed 
times; and order, ease, and efficiency, in the whole course of public collections, 
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would succeed uncertainty, irregularity, perplexity, and therefore feebler results of 
efforts, made with more difficulty, and perhaps complaint. 

The church members’ penny-a-week contribution—another easy, admirable plan. 
If there are 240,000 members in our fellowship, their weekly pence would produce 
£52,000 per annum. Why should not this money be given? It would be given, 
cheerfully given, if it were asked. The asking for it, the giving it, the employing it 
for Christ’s cause, would be a threefold sacrament and blessing to our churches. 
Surely this proposal speaks for itself: can it need to be explained or enforced? Can 
any pastor satisfy himself that he has discharged his duty to his church, his denomi- 
nation, his country, his Master, till he has proposed it to the devout and rational 
consideration of his church? Ought not the friends of British Missions to propose 
to themselves, as the object to which they will direct their unintermitting efforts till 
it be attained,—the unanimous adoption of simultaneous collections, and of church 
members’ weekly pence, by all the churches, in aid of British Missions ? 

The Rev. Dr. CampsELt proposed the following resolution :— 

“ That in the view of this Meeting, the contributions of the churches in aid of 
British Missions have been hitherto very inadequate, not only in relation to this most 
important object, but also to the abilities and resources of the churches, and to the 
proportion of their efforts which they onght to have appropriated to it.” 

He said he felt very strongly the importance of this resolution. The efforts which 
had been recently made by the Free Church of Scotland were such as called loudly 
for imitation. Why should they be so far behind that body in point of organisation ? 
The last number of the Christian Witness contained a tabular view of the operations 
of the Free Church, and from that it would be seen how efficiently they were con- 
ducted. We have many times the wealth of the Free Church, four or five times 
their number, and yet we have done nothing in comparison. Why should we not, 
with superior advantages, do more? He knew no reason why we should not ; 
but the world teemed with reasons why we should. It was high time that they 
should bind themselves to some combined plan of action. They had heard, on the 
previous night, that they were standing on the tombs of seven generations of Non- 
conformists ; and Mr. Reed putto them the very pertinent question, What would the 
men of past times do if they were there at that period? Every thing, he was afraid, 
but what they themselves were doing. Yet they wanted nothing but system to make 
them efficient labourers in the cause of Christ; if they would only act upon a 
wise system, they would stand forth as men who were worthy of their body and of 
their age. 

The Rev. Henry Ricwarp, in seconding the resolution, said he entirely con- 
curred in the excellent remarks which had just fallen from Dr. Campbell, and he 
could bear his personal testimony to almost the bitterness of the communications 
which were received from abroad, and which complained so much of the want of 
efficient support. At the same time, as a young man, he naturally looked forward 
with more sanguine expectations than were entertained by Mr. Wells. He could 
not but be struck by the fact, which appeared even from the paper to which 
they had listened, that they had been making gradual, though slow, progress in 
the right direction. 

The resolution was then put from the chair and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. EseNrezer Provt, of Halstead, in Essex, moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this Meeting most respectfully, but most urgently, recommends to all the 
churches immediate concurrence in the proposals for public collections on the last 
Lord’s-day in October, and for the church-members’ penny-a-week contribution, in 
aid of British Missions.” 
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In confirmation of what had been said in reference to the penny-a-week plan, he 
begged to state his own experience of its working. As soon as he had read Mr. 
James’s most admirable letter—a letter for which he thought all the churches owed 
to him their warmest acknowledgments—he consulted his church-members, and 
the thing having been set afloat, it had from that time worked most prosperously. 
They had obtained twelve female collectors, amongst whom they divided the 
members; and, with the exception of a few, who were receiving parish relief, 
he believed all the members of the church were now subscribing. He could speak 
with the utmost confidence, both as to the benefit and the practicability of the 
scheme. My own church entered into the matter with great spirit, and I believe 
that if our brethren generally would only try the system, they would find their 
churches equally willing to support them. On the subject of finance generally, I 
apprehend there might be an improvement in the mode of making applications. At 
present all the applications for money come to ministers. Now, you know, it is no 
part of our business to collect the pence. There are deacons, whom we believe to 
be New Testament officers, appointed to relieve us from this duty. I would suggest 
the importance of procuring a list of the deacons of all our churches, in order that 
letters on this subject should be written to them instead of the ministers. I am 
satisfied that if that plan were adopted you would have answers to letters, and 
returns of money to a much greater extent than you do at present. I believe that 
many of our deacons would enter con amore into the work, if you were to pay them 
this mark of respect. 

The Rev. H. J. Roox, of Faversham, in seconding the resolution, said that with 
regard to simultaneous collections, his own experience showed that there was no 
difficulty which might not be easily surmounted. His deacons fell into the plan at 
once, and he had nothing to do when he left home but just to ask them to bear in 
mind that the following Sabbath-week was the day appointed for the collection in 
behalf of British Missions. It was customary in many places to hold the plates 
after prayer-meetings, for the London Missionary Society. He saw no reason why 
the same practice should not be adopted at prayer-meetings for Home Missions. 
In his own little congregation three pounds had been collected in that manner 
within the past year. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie, of Manchester, referred to the efforts which were being 
made by the Congregational Union of Lancashire. In its own district, it was 
expending from £1500 to £2000 a-year, and the brethren in the county desired to 
render it even more efficient. Being, however, £500 in arrears, they did not feel 
themselves to be in a condition at present to work with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales in reference to Home Missions; and he hoped he (Mr. Massie) 
should not be accused of contradiction if he assented to the resolution which had 
been proposed. With reference to the Irish Evangelical Society, such a diversity of 
opinion prevailed in Lancashire as to prevent united operation. With regard to the 
Colonial Missionary Society he belived there was not a question in the mind of any 
minister or member of the churches in Lancashire; there was every disposition to 
give that Society most energetic support. He believed it to be of the utmost con- 
sequence, as regarded the success of appeals for money, that there should be as 
much confidence as possible in the executive of the various societies claiming 
support. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn thought they must not admit the principle that because 
churches were making missionary efforts in their owa counties, they were not bound 
to support the central society for the whole kingdom. The result of that principle 
would be, that where they had churches there might be more, but where they had 
no churches none would be planted. The position of the question was just this: 
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The churches in Lancashire are strong, and continue to strengthen themselves. 
Those of Westmoreland were so feeble that there is no association amongst them. 
Now if there were not a central Home Missionary Society to occupy the places 
which might be called extra-parochial, not being within the range of existing 
churches, a large portion of the country would lie neglected. How are the waste 
places of the land to be overtaken unless there be a central organisation to plant 
churches where none existed ? 

The Rev. J. A. James said, the principle on which the Lancashire association 
acted, if adopted throughout the country, would be the death-blow of the Home 
Missionary Society. Why, all their county associations were doing what they 
could in their respective localities ; but they did not feel themselves relieved, on that 
account, from the obligation to support the central society. He hoped, therefore, 
that the example of Lancashire would not be followed in that particular; though he 
could desire to see the spirit with which its operations were conducted, imitated as 
widely as possible. 

The Rey. A. Wetus said, that in Westmoreland and Cumberland there were 
places which required the Gospel more than the South Sea Islands, where such 
noble efforts had been made for its diffusion. There were twenty times as many 
souls “ perishing for lack of knowledge” in those two counties as there were in the 
Georgian group. The places which were strongest for local operations were the 
places to which they naturally looked for the greatest assistance in carrying the 
Gospel into the feebler districts of the country. He was glad that they were going 
to Manchester next year; he hoped they would carry a little light even there. 7 

After some further discussion, the resolution was put from the chair, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. S. S. ENGLAND, of Royston, moved the following resolution :— 

“ That as eminently calculated to recommend this latter proposal, the Rev. J. A. 
James be respectfully requested to abridge into the form of a tract, his appeal on the 
subject inserted in The Christian Witness for July last, entitled, ‘An easy and 
effectual plan of finance for the support of British Missions.’ And the Meeting 
offers thanks to Mr. James for his valuable service in the preparation of that appeal.” 

He said he perfectly concurred in the remark which had been made, that it was of 
the greatest consequence that perfect confidence in the executive should be generally 
entertained. He believed that the want of confidence generally arose from a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the Union, and the objects which it contemplated. Their 
friends did not all understand, what was so well explained on the previous evening,— 
union with independency. He was satisfied that the adoption of autumnal meetings 
was the best possible step which could have been devised for the dissemination of 
that knowledge which must unite the whole of their body in cordial co-operation in 
carrying out the objects of the Union. He did not know whether the resolution had 
been given to him to move, in order that he might condemn himself; but, in point 
of fact, his own church had not yet acted on the plan of October collections. Still, 
they had, in South Cambridgeshire, an auxiliary to the Colonial and Home Missionary 
Societies. With reference to the penny-a-week subscriptions, he could relate an 
instance of the efficiency of that plan of collection. A farmer in his own neigh- 
bourhood was asked for a contribution towards the building of a new chapel. On 
looking over the list, he was greatly surprised to find the names of some of his men— 
men who wore round smock-frocks—down for one pound or thirty shillings. He 
asked how they were able to do it ; when he was told, that by giving so much a-week, 
they would accomplish the object in a certain time. This, of course, compelled him 

- to raise the amount of his own subscription very considerably. He greatly approved. 
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of the proposal to abridge Mr. James’s tract, and therefore cordially moved the 
resolution. 

C. Mercatr, Esq., of Roxton-park, seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The CaarrMan then (addressing the Rev. J. A. James) said: I nave peculiar 
pleasure, Mr. James, as the organ of the Meeting, in expressing their grateful thanks 
to you for this document, and their hope that you will comply with their request. 

The Rev. J. A. James said: He rose with some degree of sadness, to thank them 
for the very flattering manner in which they had acknowledged his services. He did 
not allude to the rejection of his proposal on the previous day, nor to the innocent 
banter with which it was met: his sadness arose from the admission that they had 
evils amongst them, combined with an apparent indisposition to consider whether 
any means could be devised by which those evils might be remedied. That admis- 
sion, creeping through the denomination, would by-and-by originate an inquiry 
whether what was practically wrong, and irremediably wrong, could be theoretically 
right. To some inquiring minds it would suggest the question, whether there was 
not, in the present working of Independency, something that needed a corrective of 
some kind or other. It became them to look seriously at these evils, or to inquire 
whether it were possible by any means to remove them. But it was not simply that 
which had produced sadness in his mind: he could not forget the address of that 
noble-minded and noble-hearted man who sat before him that morning. He (Mr. 
Wells) spoke with tears in his eyes, and he confessed that while all around him was 
eclat, he could hardly help meeting what he said with tears of his own, when he 
heard him declare, in his own name and that of his brethren, that they could not and 
would not continue in their posts, unless something were done by them to secure more 
efficient support. This put the whole Union before his mind in a most serious aspect. 
He did not say, that if their officers were to resign, God could not find them others ; 
for whilst assisted by the Great Head of the church, they must not regard any loss 
as irreparable. They must, however, be prepared to do more for the great objects 
which, as a Union, they had undertaken to promote, or their cause would be in peril. 
He acknowledged wih gratitude the reception which his plan had met with from the 
body generally. Ile had now learned the lesson that there must be previous discus- 
sions of al! schemes which were brought before the Union. Perhaps it would be 
better that what he had proposed on the previous day should be discussed through 
the medium of the press, before any organisation in connexion with the Union was 
adopted. With respect to the resolution before the Meeting, he should endeavour, as 
God might assist him, to comply with the request which had been made. The 
church members’ penny-a-week subscription had every thing to recommend it—sim- 
plicity, universality, and efficiency ; and on each account he trusted it would be exten- 
sively adopted. He could not conceive of any better mode of promoting British 
Missions. 

The Rey. J. BLacksurn referred at some length to the organisation and plans of 
the Free Church of Scotland. That body had set the whole Presbyterian mind at 
work. The orthodox Presbyterians in England were establishing at the present time 
a college in London, and they certainly would try to set up an English Presbyterian 
church. The question to be considered was, how far they would anticipate this 
movement by adopting such improved plans as are compatible with Independency, in 
order that they might prevent their people from saying, “ Well, really there is more 
coherence and consi tency in this Presbyterian system than in our own, and therefore 
we will become l’resbyterians.” Their chairman, on the previous evening, said he 
liked the old term “ Independent,” better than ‘ Congregational.”” The word “ Con. 
gregational,” they would remember, was adopted by the Savoy conference two hun- 
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dred years ago, so that it was not a new term; and it expressed that system which 
was distinct from isolation. The term “ Independent,” as used a century and a half 
ago, implied a system of isolation; whereas ‘“‘ Congregationalism” was then, as now, 
a system of combination and association. 

The Rev. A. ReeEp said, there was another assault which Presbyterianism was about 
to make upon them, and that was an assault upon their principles. He thought 
Presbyterianism quite as much contemplated inducing them to compromise their 
principles, and receive from the pressure without a modicum of that system, as it 
contemplated driving them from the strong position which they occupied as a body. 
He did not so much fear that they would be driven from their hold on the minds of 
the people of England, as he feared an infusion into Congregationalism of something 
like legislative control. Let them not be terrified by Presbyterianism into Presby- 
terianism. Let them guard against practical, as well as theoretical, Presbyterianism. 

The Rev. R. Exxiort, of Devizes, regretted that there appeared to be a latent 
suspicion in the mind of some of his brethren that the executive of the Union did 
not enjoy the general confidence of their body. If there were such a feeling in the 
minds of any, he would be glad to know who entertained it, and upon what it was 
founded. With all his heart and soul he declared that he would throw everything 
into their hands, feeling assured that, in the fear of God, they would do everything 
in their power to promote the great interests which had been entrusted to their 
care. 

The Rev. R. Rosprnson, of Witham, said—that in the county of Essex he had 
never heard a whisper of want of confidence in the executive Committee. He had 
occasionally attended the Committee meetings of the Union; and whenever he had 
done so, he had been surprised at the talent, and judgment, and energy displayed. 
He thought it was unkind and ungenerous not to to mention why there was a want 
of confidence, in order that some answer might be given. 

The Rev. H. J. Rook said—that in the county of Kent he had never heard even 
of a want of affection, much less of a want of confidence, towards the executive 
body. 

The Rev. Jonn ALExanper, of Norwich—We grumble, I apprehend, because 
Englishmen like to do so ; but it is not of Mr. Wells, or of Mr. Blackburn that we 
complain—we like them very well—but still we grumble at the secretaries, 

The Rev. J. W. Massis, of Manchester, said—he did not stand there as an 
accuser of his brethren. He believed allusions had been made by more than one 
speaker to what he had said; and he wished therefore to state that what he had 
spoken referred to the three institutions : he had not referred to the Congregational 
Union. 

After a few words from the Rev. A. Wets, the resolution was agreed to. 

The Rev. Exenezer Provt, of Halsted, proposed the following resolution :— 

“ That it appears to this Meeting highly expedient that the correspondence of our 
various societies should be addressed to the deacons of the churches as well as to 
the pastors; and that, therefore, the Committee of the Union be authorised by this 
Meeting to issue a circular to the pastors, requesting the names and addresses of 
their deacons, in order to carry out this suggestion.” 

The Rev. T. W. Davins, of Colchester, having seconded the resolution, it was 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie said, he had been told that an observation which he had 
made, had not been clearly understood. It was painiul fora man to piace himself 
in presumed collision with brethren whom le respected; it was painful to enter into 
controversy with bretiiren who had great induence. He did not think it would be 
for the good of the institutions, in reference to the money question, that something 
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should be done. The want of confidence, to which he had referred, had respect to 
the three branches of the British missions, with which this Union is connected. He 
would not add another word unless requested by the Chairman. 

The CuarrMan said, he felt it difficult to say how far any discussion of that 
nature should detain them from the important business before them; at the same 
time he had no wish to interrupt any communication from Mr. Massie. 

The Rev. R. Exxiorr said, the remarks which Mr. Massie had just made were 
a relief to his own mind, and there the matter should be allowed to rest. 

The Rev. J. BuacksuRN said, Mr. Massie’s remark having referred to the ad- 
ministration of the three societies connected with the Union, he thought he was 
entitled to call upon him to explain. 

The Rev. J. W. Massie said, he had not a single reflection to cast upon any in- 
dividual connected with the societies. He knew not of any imperfections belonging 
to their proceedings; he was not aware of any charge which could be brought against 
their efficiency. But he did know that there had been, in the circle in which he 
moved, remarks made about these societies not deserving subscriptions and col- 
lections. What was wished for was the union of the three societies in one, and the 
appointment of one secretaryship for the whole; and from the reception of the 
letters in the Patriot, they might judge which system was the most popular amongst 
the readers. He knew that a feeling prevailed, that more money was expended in 
the management of these societies than ought to be expended; and he believed 
that so long as that feeling existed, there would not be contributions to that amount 
which they all desired on behalf of such noble objects. He begged it to be under- 
stood that he was not reflecting on any one of the officers belonging to these in- 
stitutions. 

J. Conver, Esq., said, that though he had on principle felt it his duty to insert 
the letters referred to, it was not because the sentiments contained in them were his 
own ; and as far as he knew anything of the state of feeling in the country, it cer- 
tainly was not that the official secretaries connected with the Union were overpaid. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said, that if any improvements could be made they were 
perfectly willing that they should be made forthwith. With respect to the dispute 
between the Irish Evangelical Society and the Irish Congregational Union, that was 
a matter which would, he believed, be best settled by holding a conference, and he 
trusted that that course would be adopted. 

The Rev. J. Burnet said, he had paid some attention to the Union ever since its 
formation; and he must say, that in all branches and departments it had had his 
unlimited confidence. With respect to the number of secretaries employed, he 
thought that if gentlemen would only consider the number of letters requiring to be 
written and answered, and the amount of information to be given on all subjects, 
they would not think the number at all too large for the work. What would they 
think of a private individual, without any salary, receiving forty or fifty letters in a 
day, and of the writer of every one of these letters being offended if he did not send 
an answer by return of post? It appeared to him, that the working of all great 
societies would be attended with suspicion. Suspicions would always attach to 
official persons, from her Majesty’s ministers down to the overseer of the poor. 
He did trust, however, that their good friend, Mr. Massie, would now pocket his 
suspicions. 

The Rev. Mr. Massre begged to say, that he was not the party at all. 

The Rev. J. Burner said, he should rather have said, that he hoped Mr. Massie 
would not in future unroll the suspicions of others. 

D’Arcy Irvine, Esq., said, Mr. Burnet appeared to think that three secretaries 
were actually necessary for these societies. He, for one, begged to differ from him. 
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He did not see why, by looking out amongst the churches, they should not find one 
lay secretary, a man of business, who should go to his office at nine in the morning, 
and stay there, as men of business generally did, until four in the afternoon. By 
paying such a man £300 or £400 a-year, they might have their business as effi- 
ciently done as it was at present by eight secretaries, who received £800 a-year. 
At Bristol, which he had recently left, this was a source of constant complaint. 
Ministers having been educated at college for the work of the ministry, it was 
generally considered to be their especial duty to devote all their energies to the 
conversion of souls. That was another great reason why a layman should be 
employed instead of a minister. 

The Rev. EsENEzER Provt, of Halstead, rose to order. The discussion, he said, 
was altogether irregular, and it had been tolerated to the very utmost limit. 

After a short interruption, Mr. D’Arcy Irvine proceeded to speak of the 
differences between the Congregational Union of Ireland, and the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN observed, that that subject was not before the Meeting. 
The question was the number of secretaries belonging to the missions connected with 
the Union. He must be allowed to remind the brethren, that these three societies 
were originally independent of the Union, each having its own secretaries and trea- 
surer. Mr. Dunn having served the Home Missionary Society gratuitously from its 
formation : who could expect him to resign his office when it became connected with 
the Union, in order that new arrangements might then be made? There was an 
understanding, that while the existing officers were connected with the institution, 
no change should be attempted. If God, in his providence, should incapacitate 
them, of course new arrangements might be made. 

Joun VeNNING, Esq., of Norwich, said, that, as a merchant of some experience, 
he was convinced that no single layman could possibly get through the work. He 
had heard many charges brought against the Union, but not one specific charge ; 
and he should finish by saying, that he would double his subscription. 

The Rev. A. Wexts said, they had sought in vain, during nine months, a lay 
secretary for the educational movement. They had made the attempt in every con- 
ceivable way,—by advertisement and by private inquiry,—but it had totally failed. 
He would also say, that there were some matters with which laymen were not 
suited to deal. He was continually receiving letters which it would be impossible 
for him to answer, if he were not, as a minister, acquainted with a hundred things 
relating to the peculiar position of ministers, of which a layman must necessarily be 
ignorant. Then, with respect to the eight secretaries of whom so much had been 
said, he (Mr. Wells) was a pluralist. He was Secretary of the Union, and Secretary 
of the Colonial Society, and then his name was put down amongst the Secretaries of 
the Home Missionary Society. But why was it? In order that there might be a 
constant medium of intercommunication between these societies; he got nothing 
by it. In like manner the names of Dr. Reed and Mr. Binney were connected with 
the Colonial Missionary Society; but if they were present they would confess that 
they did nothing, as secretaries, though their names had remained thus associated 
with his own at his own special request. With regard to laymen, he wished that 
they might be sent them by dozens—they would receive them, if efficient, with open 
hands and hearts. He was glad that they had not gone into the discussion of the 
question of the Irish Union, as, if they had done so, Mr. James would, of course, 
have claimed the right of reply. 

The subject was then dropped. 

The Meeting proceeded to consider a plan for the distribution of the fund in aid of 
aged ministers, to be derived from the profits of The Christian Witness, and other 
publications of the society. 
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The CHAIRMAN, on the motion of the Rev. Samuret Srerr, read the regula- 
tions of the fund, and submitted them seriatim.—These are inserted at length at pages 
857 and 858 infra. 

Joun May, Esq., Mayor of Ipswich, moved— 

“That the plan, in the form in which the several paragraphs have been success- 
ively approved, be adopted, and entered on the proceedings of the Assembly ; also, 
that it be acted on by the committee of distribution.” 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. A. WELLs moved— 

“That the pastors, and deacons, and other brethren now present, are deeply 
impressed with the importance of securing for the Union a contributed income, 
sufficient for its expenditure; in order, first, that there may be no funds at the 
disposal of the committee for general purposes, but such as have been contributed 
by the churches upon an approval of the objects to which they are to be applied. 
Second, That the fund for aged ministers may be sustained by the entire and undi- 
minished profits of all the publications of the Union. Third, That there may then 
be the strongest inducements for extending the sale of those publications as widely 
as possible.” 

The motion having been seconded, it was, after a few remarks from Dr. Campbell, 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Ropert Arnsxre then read the following paper on the movement in 
favour of education in our body :— 


Report of Progress by the Central Committee on General Education, presented by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Robert Ainslie. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN, 


I appear before you this day, in a position unthought of and unexpected by me 
fifteen or sixteen days since. It devolved on me at the annual meeting of the Union 
in May last, to move the ninth resolution, thanking the chairman and the other 
officers of the Central Committee on Education for their valuable services, and 
authorising them “to make such permanent arrangements, as might seem most 
expedient in respect to the office of secretary.” When I moved that resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Conder, little did I think that those arrangements were 
to be made with myself: but God in his providence has so overruled it. I devoutly 
recognise his interposition in this matter, and most cheerfully obey his will in the 
work he has prepared for me. 

At that time, and until very recently, I had the honour, and had had it for 
above seven years, of conducting the London City Mission. During the whole of 
that period the most delightful harmony reigned in the committee-room, and among 
all the officers of the Mission. Recently some questions arose as to the regulations 
of the Mission, and the discipline of the missionaries, and in the progress of dis- 
cussing them, I felt it to be my duty to resign the office I had so long filled; and 
felt grateful to Almighty God, that through his blessing I left the Mission n the 
highest state of prosperity—with unprecedented spiritual usefulness—with 105 
missionaries—and with upwards of £2000 in the hands of the treasurer. I have 
the kindest feelings towards that noble institution, and the most ardent desires for 
its prosperity. My beloved brother, Mr. Robinson, of Little Chapel-street, Soho, 
who has been my intimate friend for about twenty years, has consented to become 
the Dissenting secretary to the Mission, and whatever aid I can give to him, or to 
my late clerical colleague, (between whom and myself there has never been an 
unkind word, look, or thought,) I shall be most happy to render. I feel it to be 
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due to you, my honoured fathers and brethren, to make these remarks relative to 
my recent position in the metropolis. 

As soon as it was known that I had resigned my official connexion with the 
Mission, the Congregational Committee on Education, unknown to me, considered 
the propriety of inviting me to become their secretary. My excellent friend, Mr. 
Blackburn, called upon me, and in the name of the Committee proposed to me to 
occupy the official station I this day hold. I had an interview with the Committee, 
and subsequently received a written and unanimous invitation to be the secretary 
which I have accepted ; and if God continue to me my health, and give me ability 
and Divine grace, I hope to devote myself as unreservedly to the subject of educa- 
tion, as I have been enabled to do to the subject of City Missions. 

On Friday last, I attended at the office of the Committee on Education for the 
first time, officially. The powerful and stirring paragraph which during the present 
month has borne “ Witness’’ to the educational movement throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, led me to expect but little at the office, and to have had to 
report to you this day what had been done by the Committee since the annual 
meeting, in one word of two syllables; a short report, confessedly, but had it been 
so, a very melancholy one. It required a little courage on the part of a secretary 
about to take office, when he found one of the acutest men, and one of the most 
powerful writers of the Congregational body, expressing his fears, on 30,000 pages 
of popular literature, which would be read by at least 100,000 persons, in the follow- 
ing emphatic language: “ That the opportunity of the Educational Society for 
achieving a mighty work, such as has never occurred, was lost, lost, lost for ever!” 
The honoured writer of that paragraph, who, when he has any “ fear” in a good 
cause, instead of deserting it, advances in all his might, and in his own way, to 
rouse the courage and confidence of those who can, and who ought to support it, 
will rejoice with the whole of this Assembly to hear, that instead of the Report 
to-day consisting of this one word of two syllables, the Committee can submit to 
you a few sentences, containing not all they could have desired, but yet proving, 
that on their part, and to the best of their ability in the circumstances in which 
they have been placed, they have been discharging the duties you entrusted to 
them. 

On examining the books at the office on Friday last, the method of keeping the 
accounts—the entries of money for the purposes to which it is to be appropriated— 
and the details of the arrangements relative to general correspondence, I found 
every thing minutely accurate and business-like ; proving the peculiar adaptation of 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Rutt, for the department assigned him, and showing with 
what industry and intelligence he has been arranging the financial affairs of the 
Society. 

It appears that since the educational movement commenced, about forty new 
school-houses have been erected, or are being erected in various counties; and in 
twenty-six cases out of the forty, the parties erecting them have applied to the 
Committee for aid from the Central Fund. Altogether the sum of £370 has been 
voted towards the erection of school-houses. 

Thirty-one applications have been received by the Committee for aid to sustain 
existing schools, and the sum of £143 has been voted in various grants for this 
purpose. 

Assistance has been rendered to a person who is being trained as a teacher. These 
are the beginnings, strictly speaking, of the great educational movement. They are 
small compared with large expectations; but probably in no year of our denomina- 
tional history, has there been so many Congregational school-houses erected, or in the 
course of erection, as that from October, 1843, to October, 1844, and in no year has a 
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larger sum of money been devoted by Congregationalists to the cause of education, 
than that which the Committee with much pleasure will presently report to you. 
The money question has, however, peculiar and practical difficulties, and it has 
claimed and received the most serious attention of the Committee. In some cases it 
is difficult to get it promised ; and in other cases it is not easy to get it when it has 
been promised. It appears that 187 persons have promised various sums to the 
central fund. Letters have been addressed to all these persons to ascertain how they 
wished their promised donations to be appropriated, and also to request them to for- 
ward their first year’s contributions. Fifty of the 187 have made no reply to the 
letters from the Committee. 
SZ «& 
By the returns of such as have replied, it appears that there 

has been subscribed for the Central Fund. ec coce §=6091790 15 

British and Forel ign School oo 6 601 16 

Local Objects........ccseccce 3292 2 


Making for the First Year’s appropriation, the sum of........ 5684 13 


Representing for the Five Years, the sum of...............+. 28,422 12 


But fifty persons have made no returns. 

The Committee will shortly re-issue their applications, and they do most earnestly 
and respectfully entreat those friends who have kindly promised donations, to inform 
them at their earliest convenience how they wish them to be appropriated, and to 
forward those parts of their donations due for the current year. 

The Committee also wrote to about 1000 ministers and pastors, respectfully soli- 
citing aid to the fund, by a public collection to have been made in June last. About 
fifty replies were received by the Committee. and seven Congregational collections 
were made, amounting altogether to about £45. But the Committee are not discou- 
raged by such facts, feeling assured that the time is at hand, when the pastors and 
churches of the Congregational order in England and Wales will take up the great 
question of the education of the masses of British children, and fulfil the obligations 
laid upon them by Almighty God, and the desires and expectations of the most 
honoured and devoted friends of the education, happiness, and piety of the rising 
generation belonging to the Congregational body. 

The Committee are scarcely in a position to give you with accuracy the gross 
amount of what has been promised and contributed towards the educational fund, but 
the following statement it is hoped is nearly, if not quite, accurate. 


£ 

The amount already advertised . ea Peer oe 
Thirteen amounts, of which the Camniiiee hens not received 

TO GME ce cecess 14,084 
Contributions in Yorkshire, as reported y Mr. Hindley ond Dr. 

Reed. . ne ae ‘ - . 12,000 
Local expenditure for twenty-five new gooey noiaees 6 as 5 vepenteil 

OR TE ID oie 5.5 6.5 0:005 Su 5.45504 ives taecde seunse es 7503 
Making a Total, since the movement, of ..........+.+.0++-++ 70,047 


Under all the circumstances of the case this amount is encouraging; still the 
exigencies of that part of our population which can be educated by the Congrega- 
tional body, require that it should be increased many-fold: and the ability of the 
Congregationalists of England and Wales, aided by the liberality of generous and 
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catholic Christians of other denominations, will, it is believed, shortly furnish the 
£250,000 proposed to be raised for the educational fund. 

It has afforded much gratification to your Committee, that the work of education 
has been recently advancing in the high places of society, as well as in some of its 
humbler grades. The recent speech delivered by Lord Wharncliffe, while it has 
awakened fears in the breasts of many, and brought down upon his lordship severe 
reproach from certain parties, must be hailed by the friends of education and of 
true liberty, with great thankfulness. It is not all that they could wish, but it is 
much more than they expected. Great principles are there avowed which must 
ultimately prevail, and with a wider amplification than his lordship is at present 
prepared to give them. Your Committee hope that it is the beginning of good 
things, and of the utterance of better sentiments, feelings, and principles, than those 
expressed by another member of the government, whose recently attempted legisla- 
tion contributed so largely to the educational movement of the present day. 

Your Committee would most frankly and respectfully assure you that they are 
alive to the responsibility of the position in which you have placed them. You have 
entrusted to them, as a central body, the educational movements of the Congrega- 
tionalists of England and Wales. It will be their aim, as early as possible, to collect 
from every Congregational minister and pastor, and every church having no minister, 
the facts as to what day-schools, sabbath-schools, infant-schools, and evening-schools, 
are connected with, and sustained by them ; or that exist in their immediate localities, 
partially sustained by the aid of others : they will endeavour to ascertain the practicability 
of founding a day-school in connexion with every Congregational church in England 
and Wales, able to support a pastor: and they will make a vigorous effort to raise 
the funds, locally and generally, to assist in the erection of 500 school-houses, for 
daily schools, to be attached to Congregational churches, during the next five years. 
For this work a large fund will be required, but the Congregationalists of England 
and Wales can easily contribute it. Some churches and localities would require but 
a comparatively small school-house, while other churches and localities will require 
large ones. The probable cost of 500 school-houses of various sizes, would be 
about £250,000. They should be substantially built, on freehold ground, if possible ; 
and regularly invested in approved trustees. At the same time, the Committee 
believe that by judicious plans and estimates for school-houses, much valuable in- 
formation may be imparted to those who are about to erect such buildings ; and that 
great economy of expenditure may be secured by such means. A model trust-deed 
will be prepared at the earliest convenience. 

The Committee are desirous of using every means they can command to awaken 
the universal attention of the Congregational body to the necessity of educating all 
classes of children that can be brought under their influence ;—the most wretched 
outcast, at present training for the prison, or for our penal colonies,—the children of 
the humblest classes of the poor,—the children of the respectable mechanic,—and 
of the more wealthy members of the Congregational body ; so that the great princi- 
ples of religious truth, and of ecclesiastical polity held by the Congregationalists, 
may spread with the increase of the population, and the diffusion of general intelli- 
gence, throughout the British empire. At present, the question of education, even 
among Congregationalists, has been but partially considered, and the cause of education 
but indifferently supported, compared with the exigencies of the case, and with the 
means at their disposal. About thirty English counties have not contributed one 
penny towards the educational fund; if they have, the Committee know nothing of 
it. Many other counties have contributed very small sums. To hope for success in 
this great cause, all the counties must be efficiently worked, and every city, town, 
and neighbourhood, should be visited systematically, and personal application be 
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made, either by gentlemen resident in the locality, or by a deputation from the 
Central Committee. 

Money,—teachers, and the best arrangements for training them,—school-houses,— 
the best method of educating the masses of our population, and of attaching them 
to our religious views and polity,—and the obtaining of correct statistical informa- 
tion relative to Congregational education, and the efforts, plans, and successes of all 
other bodies,—are the subjects to which your Committee will now give their best 
attention. They are willing to labour, but they affectionately ask your help. In 
every department you can aid them. They are the executive of your purposes and 
of your plans, and the administrators of your property, so far as you devote it to the 
great work of education. 

Whatever information it may be in your power to furnish, of the ignorance or 
intelligence of any neighbourhood, authenticated for publication, will be most thank- 
fully received. Your Committee unreservedly confide in all the members of this 
Union, to awaken interest in every circle in their power on the subject of education. 
To those who are now present, they would say with the greatest respect and affec- 
tion, Brethren, aid us in this great work. Appeal to the friends of knowledge for 
their generous help. Correspond freely with the Central Committee, and inform 
them of every thing affecting this great movement. Select for them suitable persons 
to train as masters and mistresses. Suffer nothing to discourage you: do what you 
can to aid the Committee, and they will ask no more. For a few months, appeals 
which are made but once in fifty years, will most deservedly and successfully, we 
trust, occupy public attention, and retard, in a small degree, the accumulation of the 
educational fund. But while in England and Wales there remain any children 
uneducated, the appeal from the Educational Committee must be repeated every year, 
and reiterated every month, in every channel of intelligence to which access can be 
obtained. The public mind must be educated, and trained to the great subject of 
education. Every encouragement lies before us. It is the will of God that the 
ignorant should be instructed, and he will mercifully grant his blessing to all who 
from right motives and on scriptural principles engage in this blessed work. 


The Rev. R. Exxiorr moved the following resolution :— 

“ That the report of the Central Committee on General Education be received and 
entered on the proceedings of the Assembly. Also, that the Assembly cherishes the 
strongest conviction of the importance of this movement in favour of general educa- 
tion ; has received with satisfaction and encouragement the statement of progress 
already made, notwithstanding the disadvantages resulting from the long delay in 
obtaining a secretary devoted to this service; and, finally, has learned with great 
joy and hope, the appointment at length happily made of a brother so excellently 
qualified for the position, as the Rev. Robert Ainslie, whom it cordially welcomes to 
his office, and will vigorously sustain in his arduous work. 

The Rev. H. Maparn, of Duxford, having seconded the resolution, it was put, and 
carried. 

This terminated the business proposed by the Committee for the Autumnal 
Meeting, and the proceedings were then closed with singing and prayer. 


Dinner: was provided, as on the preceding day, in another part of the building. 
Soon after the cloth had been drawn,— 

The Rev. J. A. James rose to propose the following resolution :-— 

“That the truly fraternal and hospitable reception given them by the pastors and 
churches of Norwich is most gratefully appreciated and acknowledged by the mem- 
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bers of the Congregational Union from a distance, present at the highly-important 
and interesting sessions of this sixth Autumnal Meeting.” 

He said, everything connected with their visit to that city had been a source 
of delight. First of all, there was the pleasure which had arisen from the inter- 
course they had held with the pastors of the churches. They could not look on their 
dear friend, who had been labouring in Norwich for seven-and-twenty years, 
without feeling thankful to Almighty God, who had preserved him thus long, beloved 
and esteemed, not only by his people, but by the members of other congregations, 
and other denominations. He unfeignedly thanked God for enabling him to occupy 
so usefully as he had done that important station. The younger brother bore a 
well-known name, the name of an individual who filled an important post among the 
metropolitan brethren connected with their denomination. It was an equal plea- 
sure to see him rising up no less beloved and respected. This, however, was not all. 
It had been delightful to witness the sweet, harmonious friendship which appeared to 
exist between these two brethren. To him, it had been exceedingly gratifying 
to see every indication of that confidential, unsuspecting, obvious, well-demonstrated 
friendship. It was not always the case, though it should be, that those of the 
same denomination, who were living in the same town, enjoyed the love and respect 
of each other. Norwich was privileged in its being the case there. He could not 
help adverting for a moment, to the spot on which they were assembled, one of the 
earliest which was consecrated to their denomination. He would not part with that 
old meeting for any building, however splendid in modern architecture, in the whole 
kingdom. He had rejoiced, also, to see, as their Chairman on the previous evening, 
the first nonconformist mayor of the city of Norwich. He hoped that he would not 
lose his nonconformity by occupying that post; for in the metropoiis, there had been 
aldermen who, having entered the civic chair as dissenters, became churchmen 
before they vacated it. In conclusion, he begged to say, in reference to the subject 
of the resolution, that they had the honour of first entertaining an autumnal meeting 
at Birmingham, and he trusted it would not be many years before they would 
have the privilege of repeating it. 

The Rev. J. Burner seconded the resolution, which was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. J. ALEXANDER said—he could assure them, that however gratified they 
might have been at the reception which they had met with in Norwich, it had 
afforded the Norwich friends equal pleasure to receive them. He trusted that 
in these meetings, they had experienced a foretaste of the enjoyment which they 
anticipated in that higher and better world, where they would meet to part no 
more. 

The Rev. A. Reep also briefly acknowledged the resolution. 

J. Conver, Esq. proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Burnet, for his impress- 
ive introductory discourse. 

J. VENNING, Esq. having seconded the resolution, it was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. J. Burner briefly returned thanks. 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN proposed— 

“That this meeting feels it a most pleasing duty to present to its beloved Chair- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Burder, a warm and strong expression of its high personal esteem, 
and of its great obligations to him for the able, courteous, and devout manner in 
which he has presided over all its proceedings.” 

The Rey. J. ALEXANDER seconded the resolution. 

The CuairMan having returned thanks, the Assembly then dispersed. 
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PROPOSED CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE VARIOUS 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 


Explanations of the Proposal for a Conference of Delegates, from the Committees and 
Tutors of the several Colleyes, respectfully submitted by the Committee of the 
Congregational Union. 

1. Tue Committee conceives that the judgment of the College Committees and 
Tutors on the proposal, and its accomplishment, if approved, will be greatly facili- 
tated, if it be submitted to them in a definite and detailed form; and, therefore, 
respectfully suggest the following as the terms proposed :— 

2. That it be understood and declared, that the only powers of the conference will 
be to discuss questions affecting the interests and efficiency of the colleges; and to 
submit the conclusions at which they may arrive to the managing committees of the 
several colleges; and to publish them for the general consideration of the churches, 
and of their pastors and deacons. 

3. That the conference be held by the delegates of such colleges as concur, if they 
form a majority of the whole number. Should a majority concur, and their delegates 
proceed to meet accordingly, then the dissentient colleges to be forthwith informed 
that such is the position of the affair, and to be a second time invited to send repre- 
sentatives. The conclusions adopted by the conference to be sent for the consider- 
ation of colleges not represented, if any, equally with those whose delegates were 
present. 

4. Each concurring college to send or appoint not fewer than three, nor more 
than five, representatives; if three, at least one; if five, at least two, to be lay 
gentlemen ; and in all instances one, at least, to be a tutor. 

5. The secretaries of the Congregational Union, as the body with whom the 
proposal originated, to be present at the conference, with liberty to speak on all 
questions before the chair, but not to vote on any. 

6. That the proposal to send representatives to the projected conference be 
addressed to the managing committee and tutors of the following colleges :— 
Homerton, Highbury, Hackney, Rotherham, Airedale, Spring Hill, Lancashire, Exeter, 
Cheshunt, Newport Pagnell, Coward, and Brecon ; as also to the Rev. W. Legge, of 
Fakenham ; and to the Rev. J. Frost, of Cotton End, as brethren engaged in the 
education of students. 

7. The conference to be held in the Congregational Library, London, on Tuesday, 
the 7th, and Wednesday, the 8th of January, 1845; and to be continued on the 
following day, if necessary. To meet each morning at half-past nine o’clock ; and 
to hold also, on each day, an evening session. The Committee of the Union to 
prepare the place of meeting; to provide for each day a cold collation; and to con- 
duct all correspondence on the subject, till the assembling of the conference. 

8. A reply to the proposal from each college, on or before Friday, November 29th, 
addressed to the acting Secretary of the Union, the Rev. A. Wells, at the Congrega- 
tional Library, is especially requested. 


Some Points in the practical working of the Theological Colleges, which, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee of the Union, might, among others, advantayevusly receive 
consideration in the proposed Conference, if convened. 


1, Plans to secure adequate preparatory training for young brethren for whom it 
is needful, so that they may enter the colleges qualified for their studies and advan- 
tages, and so that the committees might uniformly require a specified advance in 
learning as an essential qualification for entrance. 
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2. Arrangements to reserve at least the latter two years of the collegiate course, 
in all instances, principally for theological and cognate studies ; and in particular to 
prevent efforts for literary honours from being ever prolonged into those two years. 

3. Some effectual methods for retaining the students in the colleges during the 
full term appointed. 

4. The desirableness and practicability of appropriating some one seminary for 
students, to whom a sound English and theological training might be obviously 
preferable to a more learned education ; or to whom such a knowledge of the original 
languages of sacred Scripture might also be imparted as is attainable without previous 
classical studies. 

5. The propriety of an agreement and common practice among all the colleges, in 
respect to an examination of students at the end of their academical course, and to 
testimonials of character, learning, and otber ministerial qualifications to be there- 
upon given. 

6. Some plan to secure assistance for pastors in deciding whether to encourage the 
first proposals for entering the ministry made by any young brethren, and to insure 
a more extended and effectual testing of their qualifications previous to their appear- 
ance before the committees of the colleges as candidates for admission. 

7. Whether, to obviate, in many cases, a premature entrance on pastoral respon- 
sibilities, a further term of residence and study in college could be allowed after the 
completion of the usual curriculum ; or assistance given for a period of study in some 
continental or American university, or of preparatory ministerial service in connexion 
with a senior pastor. 

8. Whether, in the several colleges, increased attention might not be given, with 
great advantage, to our church principles, and to the wisest methods of pastoral 
superintendence in harmony with them. 

9. Whether, in some of the colleges, young men of approved character, not 
intended for the ministry, might not be received, with many advantages, to unite 
with the ministerial students in branches of study common to both. 

10. The desirableness of a central committee of correspondence among the various 
colleges, on matters of concernment common to them all, such as plans of finance, 
openings for the settlement of students in the pastoral office, &c.; such central 
committee to be formed of representatives appointed by the committees of the several 
colleges. 

11. What plans of finance can be adjusted to secure for the colleges in general, 
and without collision in their several appeals to the churches, an adequate and regular 
income. 

The Committee of the Congregational Union received instruction from the Autumnal 
Meeting recently held at Norwich, to take immediate measures for bringing this 
important proposal under the favourable consideration of the tutors, committees, and 
officers of the several colleges. This duty the Committee has endeavoured to perform, 
by communicating to all the brethren engaged in the management of the colleges, 
copies of the necessary documents, from which may be at once seen what are the 
views of the Committee as to the functions and uses of the proposed conference. 
The proposal is now in the hands of the wise and good men by whom the education 
of the rising ministry of our churches is conducted. If they approve of the confer- 
ence, if they anticipate advantage from it, the meeting will be convened. Should it 
be convened, it seems impossible but that great and lasting benefits should result. 
The importance of the great work of training the youthful ministry will be more 
than ever seen and felt by the churches. A powerful impulse will be given to it in 
the bosom of each college. Valuable thoughts will be communicated, and deep 
impressions produced in the minds of the assembled brethren. A mutual under- 
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standing on many important and practical points will be gained. The whole work 
in its details will be better understood, and, as a consequence, will be better done. 
It is obvious that the present is a crisis in the educational system of our colleges : 
they have been brought into a new position by the affiliation of many of them with the 
London University. The times are momentous. Our ministry needs to be raised, 
and our preaching to be improved. Our whole position requires to be examined, 
and every department to be conducted with vigour, wisdom, and large views. 

Perhaps, above all, the young brethren receiving education in our colleges have a 
strong claim on much more regard and attention, in many ways, from both the 
pastors and the churches, than they have hitherto received, Churches should receive 
their early occasional ministrations with much candour, affection, and prayer ; and 
elder brethren, and sisters too, should often cheer them with words of blended 
encouragement and advice. Pastors should seek their society, in order to animate 
and counsel them ; should gain opportunities to hear them preach, in order to com- 
mend the excellences, and to point out the blemishes, of their performances. Where- 
ever they worship, they should hear themselves prayed for. They should be so 
treated altogether, as to make them feel that a deep interest is felt in them, as the 
hopes of the churches, and the expected lights of another generation. 

If the desired conference should take place, there will be, no doubt, many modi- 
fications made in the plan as sketched in the outline presented; and many other 
important subjects will be discussed, in addition to those indicated by the committee, 
as suitable to receive consideration. It will be a meeting of brethren, to deliberate 
on an affair of vital importance, in a spirit of freedom and candour; and the results 
arrived at will be submitted for adoption so far only as they are approved, and volun- 
tarily concurred in by the brethren entrusted with the management of the several 


colleges. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
REVIVAL OF EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


Ir is just half a century since the infidels of France, having gained the ascendency 
in the middle scenes of the great drama of the first Revolution, undertook to abolish 
Christianity throughout that powerful nation. And beneath their blows, well- 
directed and rapidly repeated, it seemed as if every vestige of the religion of Christ 
must be speedily and utterly destroyed.* The churches were shut up, or desecrated, 





* “The first attack of the infidels, headed by Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, 
was directed against the Sabbath, which was abolished in 1793, but a little while 
before the death of the first-named of these three monsters. With the abolition of 
the Sabbath, and the substitution of the Decade, was connected the entire change of 
the year, and all its component months. The year was made to commence on thé 
22nd of September, and the months were made equal, and new names assigned to 
them. 

“It was in the month of November however, of that year, that the work of 
destroying Christianity was carried to its acme. On or about the 7th of that month, 
Christianity was openly abjured by the municipality of Paris, the apostate constitu- 
tional bishops and clergy of the Assembly, with few exceptions, joining in the 
measure, headed by the infamous Gobet. On the 10th the churches were plundered, 
and their valuable silver ornaments and utensils carried to the Mint to be converted 
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by being converted to secular uses; the clergy, chiefly Roman Catholic, (for there 
were few Protestant ministers of the Gospel in France at that day,) were put to 
death, or compelled to fly from the country; the Sabbath was abolished from the 
calendar, and the Decade appointed in its place; the very names of the months and 
days were changed, in order that nothing ancient should remain ; death was declared 
by an act of the Convention to be an eternal sleep; the existence of God himself 
was denied by the same authority; and the adoration of Reason was authorised by a 
legislative enactment. 

Thus the sun and the moon and the stars were blotted out from the moral 
firmament of that great country, and the prince of darkness seemed to have 
established his throne there on an immovable basis. Great was the shout that went 
up to heaven, from the enemies of Christianity, as they beheld her fall! Never 
since the days of the emperor and apostate Julian, had the world witnessed such a 

‘powerful effort to accomplish her overthrow. The enemies of Christianity in every 
land united in pzans of victory over what they were pleased to call her destruction. 
Boundless was their exultation, and confident were the prophecies which were 
uttered by those who rejected all Divine prophecy, that Christianity would never 
more awake from the sleep of death into which they rejoiced to believe that she had 
fallen. 

Vain expectation! After a reign of seven months of blood, atheism gave place 
to theism (deism ;) and after a reign of less than nine years, theism was compelled, 
by the resistless will of the man of destiny, as he has been called, to give place to 
restored Christianity. Both the Roman Catholic and Protestant worship, as well as 
that of the Israelites, became established by law. Gradually spiritual life began to 
return to the Protestant churches, which had arisen, phcenix-like, from their own 
ashes. The first Bible Society was formed in France in 1815; it was that of 
Strasburg, and was intended for the benefit of the Germans in Alsace. The next 
was the Protestant Bible Society, formed at Paris in 1819, for the benefit of the 
Protestants throughout the entire kingdom. As life increased in the Protestant 
churches, tract societies, foreign missionary societies, and evangelical societies, were 
formed for the further extension of the work of God in that country, as well as 
abroad. The French and Foreign Bible Society was formed in 1833, for the diffusion 
of the sacred Scriptures, not only among Frenchmen of all classes, but also for their 
dispersion in foreign lands. Seven hundred ministers of the Gospel have been raised 
up among the Protestants, the greater number of whom arc in national Protestant 
churches, and the rest are supported upon the voluntary principle, either by societies 
or churches; and between two and three hundred of them are faithful men. 

And although the combined energies of all the religious societies among the 
Protestants in France are still feeble in comparison with those of our own land, yet 
they are accomplishing much for a country in which superstition reigned undisputed 





into coin. Soon afterwards, a Madame Momoro, the wife of a painter, celebrated 
for her beauty and her want of chastity, was introduced veiled, into the Assembly, to 
personify the Goddess of Reason, and was thence carried to Nétre Dame, to take the 
place of the deity, and there located on the high altar. Shocking scenes of debauchery 
took place on that occasion in that celebrated church. Soon after this, the services 
of religion were universally abandoned. In their place, the licentious fétes of the 
new worship were substituted. Harangues were delivered in the churches every 
tenth day by revolutionary leaders; Marat was deified; God himself was defied in 
the most blasphemous manner by the comedian Monort, and impiety reigned every- 
where.”"—See Thiers’ and Mignet’s History of the Revolution in France. 
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from the revocation of the edict of Nantes, until infidelity, its own legitimate offspring, 
arose to share the dominion with it. Ina land where, fifty years ago, Christianity was 
abolished, and the Bible openly condemned to every indignity, and then to be burned, 
more than two millions of copies of the sacred volume, in whole or in part, have been 
distributed within the last few years. And in a country where this blessed book 
could with the greatest difficulty be found in the great book-stores of the capital 
twenty-five years ago, it is now to be seen in almost every book-stall in the streets of 
that city. Truly we may well exclaim, ‘What hath God wrought!’ and demand, 
with the prophet-king of Israel, ‘ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine 
avain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against his Anointed, saying, Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision.’ 

This animating statement is transcribed from the fourth Annual Report of the 
Foreign Evangelical Society, read May, 1843, at a public meeting in New York, by 
the Rev. R. Baird, its corresponding Secretary. 

In the furtherance of this great work, the French Evangelical Society has been 
eminently useful, as the following summary of facts will show. 

The different places of worship opened by the Society, have been frequented by 
more than seventy thousand adults, and more than nine thousand children of both 
sexes have been instructed in its schools. 

It has employed sixty-eight different colporteurs, who have placed, besides an 
immense number of religious tracts, fifty thousand copies of the Holy Scriptures in 
the hands of the persons they have visited. 

It has received into the normal school, founded by the Society in Paris in 1841, 
for preparing pious schoolmasters, nineteen young men, several of whom have passed 
their examination, have been brevetted, and are now employed by the Committee. 

It has prepared, under the instruction of faithful pastors in France, or at its 
expense, by the professors of the Theological College of Geneva, fourteen young men, 
for different departments of evangelical labour, of whom several will soon be conse- 
crated to the work of the ministry. 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


In closing our notations for 1845, we feel that devout acknowledgments are due 
to that gracious Providence which has watched over the affairs of our own country, 
and so directed the policy of other states, that international peace has been pre- 
served, that trade and commerce have revived, that fruitfulness has rewarded the 
tillage of the year, and that although there are many questions of deep anxiety in 
the political world, yet we can still hope in the mercy of our God. 

One of those questions relates to the policy of the proximate President of THY 
Unitep States or America, a Mr. Polk. That gentleman, whose name has been 
scarcely known in Europe until now, is the puppet and personification of the demo- 
cratic party, and has been virtually elected by them to uphold slavery, to gain Texas, 
to claim the Oregon territory, and any other “ go-a-head” measures that may gratify 
the resentments of the American populace against Great Britain. Still in that land 
there are myriads of enlightened citizens and godly men, who will not fail to join in 
prayer with the churches of their father-land, that peace may be preserved, and 
slavery abolished. And slavery will be abolished—it is foredoomed of God! 

Oscar I., the King of SwepDEN, has just sent a message to the States now in session, 
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proposing a plan for the abolition of slavery in the Island. of St. Bartholomew, in 
accordance with previous resolutions of the legislature. The slaves.are to be redeemed 
from their owners at the expense of the parent country; and thus another.act of 
national homage to the rights of humanity, and the authority of God, is about to 
speak again to the consciences of slave-holding countries throughout the world. 

Sparn is still under the excitement inseparable from the struggles between a 
people who had achieved their freedom, and rulers and allies, who have, by intrigue 
and trickery, robbed them of that great national blessing. Plots, trials, executions, 
revolts, assassinations, and all the other social miseries consequent upon such a 
state, are spreading throughout the land. 

In France, the Chambers are about to assemble, and opportunities will soon be 
afforded to agitate the public mind on the subject of Tahiti, about which the govern- 
ment at present has disclosed but little, though there is reason enough to fear, that 
war, violence, and lust, are fast depopulating that once happy island. 

At Home, and in IRELaNnp, church questions are becoming every day more 
anxious and urgent. In England there appears to be a growing disposition to put 
down the semi-popery of Oxford, and a desire that its authors and advocates should 
be dealt with by episcopal authority, or church law. But in Ireland, the government 
are coqueting with the Romish bishops, and all appearances indicate that some 
schemes are on the ¢apis, which will compromise the consistency of this Protestant 
country. Union! Unrion!! amongst all those who would escape from the plagues 
and woes of Babylon, we fear, can alone avert an act of national apostacy. The 
liberty of Romanists is one thing, but their state endowment and national support 
is another; and we would venture to pledge the whole Protestant interests of 
England and Ireland, Scotland and Wales, to the most formidable resistance to any 
such measures. 


Blackburn and Pardon, Printers, 6, Hatton Garden, London. 
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